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"Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through *ea\ wad ^oe."— H. Winblow. 
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PREFACE. 



As minute rays of various colours blent together 
make the bright sunbeams, so, it is hoped, the readers 
of this volume will find that the rays of various light 
from many minds, some of them the brightest that ever 
illumined the world, will prove a means of diffusing 
that cheering and invigorating mental light, worthy 
to be called " Sunbeams pob all Seasons." 

It is not assumed, that. readers intent on improve- 
ment, will merely rest satisfied with the scintillations 
of wisdom and truth shining in these pages ; but that 
stimulated by what they find here, they will as oppor- 
tunity offers, go to the sources indicated by the names 
of some of our best and most charming writers. 

But as all cannot have access to large libraries, and 
as few, in these busy times, have leisure to consult 
various authors, a Compendium that presents apt 
Thoughts and Illustrations on a great variety of Topics 
cannot fail to be both pleasant and profitable. 

Materials for thought may be offered by a brief, 
pithy sentence, far more valuable than a long treatise 
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sometimes supplies. The sententious Prdverb, the 
brief Couplet, the graceful Stanza, contain the seed 
that, dropped into the fertile soil of a reflective mind, 
will germinate and produce fruit and flowers for the 
profit and delight of future days. 

As an aid to conversation, nothing is more valuable 
than the illustrations which short, apt quotations afford. 
Indeed, those may be said to be best supplied for the 
colloquial intercourse of social life who possess abun- 
dance of ready allusion, and know what the most gifted 
minds have said on most general subjects. 

As a mode of employing spare moments — "Bedeem- 
ing the time"— no plan can be better than to have a 
book at hand, that in every page, has some word of 
"Wisdom, some approved and valuable Thought, ready 
to warn, to cheer, to soothe, to guide. Thus employed, 
the moments snatched from daily toil and duties may, 
like the fragments gathered up after the Five Thousand 
were Divinely fed, amount in value to far more than 
the entire stock began with. 

CLAEA L. BALFOUE. 
Beigate, May, 1861. 
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To become an able man in any profession whatever, three 
things are necessary — nature, study, practice. 

— Some have abundant faculties, but want the command- 
ing and combining intellect to reduce them to use and 
order : many hands and no action ; all eyes and no sight. — 
Shakespere, 

<gbitntt. 

Sister of death. Absence in love is like water upon fire ; a 
little quickens, but much extinguishes it. — Mrs. H. More. 
— Absence from those we love 
Is self from self ! A deadly banishment. 
What light is light, those whom we love not seen ? 
What joy is joy, those whom we love not by ? — 
Unless it be to think that they are by, 
And feast upon the shadow of perfection ! — Shakespere. 

An imaginary quantity of which every man thinks his 
neighbour possessed and himself deprived. 

Vidian. 

'Tis infamy to die and not be miss'd, 

And let all soon forget that thou didst e'er exist? 

A still pool soon becomes stagnant. A machine without 
motion becomes rusty. And man— great, glorious, and 
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. majestic in his creation — without action, nstill, lifeless, dead, 
becomes an icy weight — a common nuisance — whom every- 
body feels disposed to kick out of the way. We live in 
stirring times. It becomes every man to do something — to 
exert himself for the general weal — to be zealous, active, and 
to push ahead. What better are you than a man of snow, 
which the children laugh at and pelt till it is knocked over 
and lost, while you fold your arms, tie your feet, and sit still, 
day after day, gazing with a vacant stare above and around 
you ? Arouse, or the worms will soon begin to feast on your 
carcase. 

— The active only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labour, knows not what it is to enjoy. 
Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us ; the idle know 
nothing of it. 

— Never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage' 
of too many irons in the fire conveys an abominable error. 
You cannot have too many — poker, tongs, and all : keep 
them all a-going. — Dr. Adam Clarke, 

ftcttftitg an* mettiitm* 

A man now-a-days must have something of the steam engine 
in him. A lazy, snail-paced chap might have got on in the 
world fifty years ago, but he won't do these times. We live 
in an age of quick ideas ; men think quick, speak quick, and 
alow coaches ain't tolerated. Be up and dressed always, not 
gaping and rubbing your eyes, as if you were half-asleep, 
but wide-awake for whatever may turn up, and you may be 
somebody before you die. Think, plan, reflect as much as 
you please before you act ; but think quickly and closely, 
and when you have fixed your eyes to an object, spring to 
the mark at once. 

8cto (8to). 

A man who does his business by nights instead of days, 
Who receives his pay for playing, and works whene'er he 
plays. 
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Adieu should in utterance die — 

If written, but faintly appear ; 
Only heard in the burst of a sigh — 

Only seen in the drop of a tear. — Moore. 

Adversity, like, winter weather, is of use to Mil those 
Yermin which the summer of prosperity is apt to produce 
and nourish. — Arrowsmith. 

— Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.— JShakespere. 

Be and continue poor, young man, while others around 
yon grow rich by fraud and disloyalty ; be without place 
or power, while others beg their way upwards ; bear the 
pain of disappointed hopes, while others gain the accom- 
plishment of theirs by flattery ; forego the' gracious pressure 
of the hand, for which others cringe and crawl. Wrap 
yourself in your own virtue, and seek a friend, and your 
daily bread. If you have, in such a course, grown grey with 
unblemished honour, bless God, and die. — Heinzelmann. 
— Let him who wishes for a friend, 
To his own business strict attend ; 
Put money in his purse, and strive 
By diligence and care to thrive. 
He then of friends will surely not have need, 
A friend in pocket is a friend in deed. 
• — Advice, like snow, the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into, the mind. — Coleridge. 

— To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any majx.—Shakespere. 
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— An article grrenplenteoosly, Vat sparingly received. 
— Lore all, trust a few ; 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Bather in power than use ; and keep thy Mend 
Under thy own life's key : be check'd for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. — Skalxsperz. 

— If your eyes should be blue, do not languish, my dear ; 
If black, yon will have no occasion to leer ; 
If yon have pretty feet, let your garments be long ; 
If yon have a bad voice, never treat with a song. 

If your teeth are pearl-white, never laugh without cause ; 
If yon dance and play ill, never look for applause ; 
If your temper is peevish, no joke you must play ; 
If levity reigneth, mix not with the gay. 

If your fortune is slender, pray dress within bounds ; 
If your neighbour is single, keep far from his grounds ; 
If a beauty is praised, never toss up your head ; 
If scandal is raised, have the tongue of the dead. 

— If wisdom's ways you wisely seek, 

Five things observe withjcare ; 
Of whom you speak — to whom you speak — 

And how — and when— and where. 

SOftice to a xUcfclntt f fluti). 

What would I have you do ? Ill tell you, kinsman ; 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive ; 

That would I have you do ; and not to spend 

Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

I would not have you to invade each place, 

Nqr thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men's affections, or your own desert, 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
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In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuff, 

Whose property is only to offend. 

I'd have you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat ; 

But moderate your expenses now (at first) 

As you may keep the same proportion still. — Ben Jonson. 

gffabtlttj). 

In order to render ourselves amiable in society, we should 
correct every appearance of harshness in our behaviour, 
which springs not so much from studied politeness as from 
a mild and gentle heart. Our manners ought to be simple 
and natural, and of course they will be engaging.— Blair. 

KStttetum. 

Affectation in any part of our carriage is lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and never fails to make us be taken 
notice o£ either as wanting sense or as wanting sincerity. — 
Locke. 

Affection is a coal that must be cool'd ; 

Else, suffer'd, it will set the heart on fire : 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none. 

Shakespere. 
— The beautiful humanities 

Of nature, in the humblest dress, 
Speak to our sweetest sympathies 

Far more than language can express. 
I saw a ragged little boy . 

Run to a withered dame's embrace, 
To welcome her with bounding joy, 

And fondly press her haggard face. 
Her shabby garment to his eyes 

Is rich, her withered face is fair, 
For they are hers— and she supplies 
His perished mother's love and care. 
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This world is full of pain and hum. 
And life at best is httle worth; 

Yet pure affection is a charm 
That almost makes a hearen of earth. 

American. 



Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue : 
Where patience, honour, sweet humanity, 
Calm fortitude take root, and strongly flourish ; 
But prosperous fortune, that allures with pleasure, 
Dazzles with pomp, and undermines with flattery, 
Poisons the soO, and its best produce kills. 

3flt. 

Age is like the air we breathe : every one feels it, but no 
me sees it. 

— What is Age ? A leafless tree — 
Beep night in all its mystery — 
A faded flower — a ruin gray — 
The calm when storms have pass'd away— 
A floating wreck — a sea-weed flung 
Upon the shore — a torn wreath hung 
In lonely halls once those of pride — 
An orphan child — a widow'd bride — 
The eye that looks back on the past, 
Viewing the shades that gather fast — 
The lip that murmurs forth a prayer — 
The hand that points to Him and there— r 
The foot advancing to the shore, 
With hope and faith for evermore. 
• M. J. A., in Family Herald. 

See Infancy, Youth, Manhood. 

Where discipline in youth has been neglected, 
And timely self-command, too oft it happens 
That as with age the body uglier grows, 
So the mind cankers. 
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— A crime to which no one will plead guilty, even on 
promise of pardon ; a quality in rich uncles, port wine* and 
stupid books. 

— It is a waning period, it is a fearful hour ; 
It is the sear'd and yellowstamp of Time's unbounded power- — 
When every dream of happiness is nnYd with trembling fear, 
And Death's dull, stealthy creeping step sounds sadly on the 

ear; 
When, link by link, the shatter' d coil of passion's chain is 

riven, 
And every other yearning weak, save that which whispers 

— heaven. 

Sgritttttttre* 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, but the only 
riches she can call her own. — Dr. Johmson. 

— Agriculture is an employment the most worthy the ap- 
plication of man, the most ancient and the most suitable to 
his nature ; it is the common nurse of all persons, in every 
age and condition of life ; it is the source of health, strength, 
plenty, and riches, and the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion, and, in short, of all virtues, 
civil and military.— Socrates. 

— Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures ; since 
the productions of nature are the materials of art. — Gibbon. 

^IKterattan. 

(THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE.) 

An Austrian army, awfully array*d, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction's devastating doom ; 
Every endeavour engineers essay, 
For fame, for fortune — fighting furious fray. 
Generals 'gainst generals grapple— gracious God ! 
How honours Heaven heroic hardihood ? 
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Infuriate — indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen, kill kinsmen, kinsmen kindred kill J 

Labour low — love's loftiest, longest lines — 

Men march mid mounds, mid moles, mid murderous 

mines. 
Now noisy noxious members notice nought 
Of outward obstacles opposing ought ; 
Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly press'd, 
Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter 'quest ; 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds ; 
Truce to thee, Turkey, — triumph to thy train ! 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine ! 
Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain ! 
Why wish we warfare ? Wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere ? 
Yield ! ye youths ! ye yeomen, yield your yiel ! 
Zeno, Zarpater's, Zoroaster's zeal, 4 
And all attracting— arms against appeal. 

gmftftfotn 

A fierce and unconquerable steed, that bears its rider 
onward in the high road of preferment ; but it oftentimes 
throws him such a fall, that he rarely, if ever, recovers. 

— Vaulting ambition that overleaps itself. — Shakespere. 

— Search where Ambition raged, with rigour steel'd ; 
Where slaughter like the rapid lightning ran ; 

And say, when Memory weeps the blood-stain'd field, 
Where lies the chie^ and where the common man ? 

Cunningham. 
— Oft does the unconscious vessel fly 
To distant coasts, where billows high 

In dread confusion roar ; 
And, of the danger unaware, 
Hoping to find a refuge there, 
She splits upon the shore : — 
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So does Ambition urge us on, 

Inviting power to gain ! 
And when our highest hopes are won, 
We find our happiness undone 

By that we would attain. 
Ambition bids us stoop to crime, 
And bears unto the latest time, 

Of frailty many a token : 
The wisest often fall away, 
And chiefs regret their peace decay, 

When honour's laws are broken. 
Ambition is the nurse of woe, 

And hastens to the grave, 
Of life the evanescent glow, 
And bids the crimson current flow 

From them it cannot save ! 

Mrs. Reynolds. 
— Fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the Angels. How can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it. — Shakespcre. 

— Ambition is eccentric, devious, wild, 

Blazing in terrors of abhorred War ; 

And scorns to move in that obedient Orb 

Where it might give a fair and natural Light ; 

More proud to flame as an exhaled Meteor, 

A Prodigy of Fear, and a Portent 

Of boundless mischief to the unborn times. 



— Is it his grasp of empire to extend ? 

To curb the fury of insulting foes ? 
Ambition, cease ; the idle contest end ; 

'Tis but a kingdom thou canst win or lose ! 
And why must murder' d myriads lose their all ? 

(If life be all) why desolation lour 
With famish'd frown on this affrighted ball, 

That thou mayst flame the meteor of an hour ? 

Rev. W. Mason. 
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— The road ambition travels is too narrow for friendship, 
too crooked for love, too rugged for honesty, and too dark 
for science. 

— Ambition first sprang from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods ; 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows, 

Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage ; 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 

Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

Like Eastern kings, a lazy state they keep, 

And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. — Pope. 

America. 

A great historical picture on the easel. 

— "Child of the earth's old age." — London. 

&mu&m*nt 

The porter's knot, which eases a burden to those who bear 
one, but becomes a burden to those who do not. 

8toard)8. 

The choking, sweltering, deadly, and killing rule of No- 
rule ; the consecration of cupidity and braying folly, and 
dim stupidity and baseness in most of the affairs of men. 
Slop-shirts attainable three-halfpence cheaper by the ruin of 
living bodies and immortal souls. — An exchange of slop- 
shirts for the souls of women.— Carlyle. 

The boast of those who cannot boast of anything else. 
— Howe'er it be — it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tennyson. 
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— Nobility of blood 

Is but a glitt'ring and fallacious good. 

The nobleman is he, whose noble mind 

Is filled with inbred worth, unborrow'd from his kind. 

Virtue alone is true nobility : 

Let your own acts immortalize your name, / 

Tis poor relying on another's fame : 

For take the pillars but away, and all 

The superstructure must in ruins fall ; 

As a vine droops, when by divorce remov'd 

From the embraces of the elm she loVd. — Dryden. 

Be angry and sin not. Some sins have a seeming compen- 
sation or apology, a present gratification of some sort : but 
anger has none. A man feels no better for it. It is really 
a torment : and when the storm of passion has cleared away, 
it leaves one to see that he has been a fool ; and he has made 
himself a fool in the eyes of others too. Who thinks well 
of an ill-natured, churlish man, who has to be approached 
in the most guarded and cautious way ? Who wishes him 
for a neighbour, or a partner in business ? H% keeps all 
about him in the same state of mind as if they were living 
next door to a hornet's nest or a rabid animal. And as to 
prosperity in business, one gets along no better for being 
angry. What if business is perplexing, and everytning goes 
"by contraries," — will a fit of passion make the winds more 
propitious, the grounds more productive, the markets more 
favourable ? Will a bad temper draw customers, pay notes, 
and make creditors better natured? An angry man adds 
nothing to the welfare of society. Since, then, anger is 
useless, needless, disgraceful, without the least apology, and 
found only "in the bosom of fools," why should it be 
indulged in at all ? 

— Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. —Shdkesp&re. 
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— To be angry about trifles is mean and childish, to rage 
and be furious is brutish, and to maintain perpetual wrath 
is akin to the practice and temper of devils ; but to prevent 
or suppress rising resentment is wise and glorious, is manly 
and divine. — Watts. 

— Anger is like rain ; it breaks itself upon that which it 
falls on. 

Do not doubt but that angling is an art, and an art worth 
your learning; the question is, rather, whether you be 
capable of learning it. For angling is somewhat like 
poetry, men are to be born to it, and must not only bring an 
inquiring, observing wit, but also a large measure of hope 
and patience. — Walton. 

— Yes ! dear to us that solitary trade, 
'Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued, 
Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hanging wood, 
White-flowering meadow, and romantic glade I 
The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to qur spirits with a murmuring tone 
Of running waters, — and one stream appears, 
Remember'd all, — tree, willow, bank, and stone ! 
How^lad were we, when, after sunny showers 
Its voice came to us, issuing from the school ! 
How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 
By dancing rivulet, or silent pool ! 
And still our souls retain, in manhood's prime, 
The love of joys our childish years that blest ; 
So now encircled by these hills sublime, 
"We Anglers, wandering with a tranquil breast, 
Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of rest. — Wilson. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide, anguish 
of body few. This proves that the health of the mind is of 
far more importance than the health of the body, although 
both are deserving of much more attention than either of 
them receives. 
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Anticipation^. 

Charming lights from Fancy's dreaming ; 
Gilded beams from Beauty's seeming ; 
Joyful hopes of future blessings ; 
Dreams of Fame's unearn'd caressings ; 
Smiles from Fortune, wiles from Pleasure ; 
Visions of some unknown treasure ; 
Daily thoughts of something noble, 
, Free from care, or thought, or trouble ; 
Bright delusions of the youthful ; 
Only wanting in the truthful ; 
Gilded baits and bursting bubbles, 
Proving but a sea of troubles ; 
Dreams of earth allied to heaven, 
Youth and Hope to thee are given. — JEtna. 

8nttquitj>. 

The young miscreant who massacred prisoners taken in 
war, sacrificed human beings to idols, and burnt them in 
Smithfield. 

Appearanrtrf. 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. If 
all but myself were blind, I should never want a fine house 
nor fine furniture. — Franklin, 

— Let appearances be what they may be — you 

Shall never shape them so, that evil men 

"Will not their own construction put upon them. 

/. 8. Knowles. 

Application. 

What is it that makes, a man fit for business but applica- 
tion ? Who applies most — the man with a large fortune, or 
the man with a small one ? Which is the most likely to de- 
vote himself to dissipation — he who has the means for it, or 
he who has none ? Which to lay in the greatest stock of 
merit — he who sees nothing but merit can give him con- 
sideration, or he who has already in hand that of which 
merit could give him but a chance ? — Jknthcm. 
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With fools, passion, vociferation, and violence. With 
men of sense, sound reason. With ministers, a majority. 

SttglttOT. 

A hospital where detected lunatics are sent by those who 
have had the adroitness to conceal their own infirmity. 

3tl)ti0t& 

They eat 
Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven 
Without or thought or thanks ; heaven's roo£ to them 
Is but a painted ceiling hung with lamps, 
No more, that lights them to their purposes. 
They wander loose about ; they nothing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves 
Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save. 
So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late, 
Destruction cometh, like an armed man, 
Or like a dream of murder in the night, 
Withering their mortal faculties, and breaking 
The bones of all their pride. — Charles Lamb. 

— " Methinks this world is oddly made, 

And everything's amiss," 
A dull, presuming Atheist said, 
As he lay stretched beneath the shade, 

And instanced it in this. 

4 « Behold, " quoth he, ' * that mighty thing, 

A pumpkin huge and round, 
Is held but by a slender string, 
Which upward cannot make it spring, 

Or raise it from the ground ; 

"While on yon tree a fruit so small, 

So disproportioned grows, 
That whosoe'er surveys this all — 
This universal— casual ball, 

Its ill-contrivance knows. 
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" My better judgment would have hung 

That pumpkin on yon tree ; 
And left the mast, so lightly stnm& 
Midst things which on the surface sprang 

And small and feeble be." 
No more the caviller could say, 

Nor farther faults descry — 
For an acorn, loosened from the spray, 

Fell down upon his eye. 
The offended part with tears ran o'er, 

As punished for the sin. 
Fool ! had that bough a pumpkin bore, 
Thy whimsies would have worked no more, 

Nor skull have kept them in ! 

The Countess of Winehdsea. 

— Oh, ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An Atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended I— Burns. 

3fa*terttg* 

That which effects for its wearer what ice does to the 
paddle and the pool — hiding either its shallowness or its 
depth beneath the crust of frigidity. 



A sort of intellectual spider, who eviscerates from his 
brain the means to live ; a drudge of opulence, and jest of 
fools ; a day-dreamer ; one who pampers knaves with flat- 
tery, and yet dies poor ; a man who thinks aloud that 
others may do without thinking. 

— Let authors write for glory and reward, 
Truth is well paid when she is sung and heard. 

Bishop Corbel. 
9uti>Oritg. 

It is my hearty prayer to the Father of light and to the 
God of truth, that all human authority in matters of faith 
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may come to a fall end ; and that every one who has reason 
to direct him and a soul to save, may be his own judge in 
everything that concerns his eternal welfare, without any 
prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or fear of 
their peevish and impotent censures. — Bishop Chandler. 
— Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Flays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. — Shakesperc. 

Sfcarfce. 

He who hoards gold, not using it, is like 

A man who, swimming on some silvery stream, 

Dies of hot thirst. — Kenealey. 



IS 



3Bafcg. 

" The baby wept, 
The mother took it from the nurse's arms, 
And soothed its grief, and stilled its vain alarms, 

And baby slept. 
'■. " Again it weeps, 

And God doth take it from its mother's arms, 
From present pain, and future unknown harms, 

And baby sleeps." — Binds. 

3Ba&8*Cartrf. 

"Baby-carts, on narrow pavements, are awful bores, 
especially to a hurried business man." — " Are they ? Sup- 
pose you and a certain pair of blue eyes, that you would give 
half your patrimony to win, were joint proprietors of that 
baby ? I shouldn't dare to stand very near you, and call it 
a nuisance." — Fanny Fern. 

3Bacfj*lcrr. 

A bachelor is a bass (base) solo — an unfinished piece of 
creation — the first volume of an interesting work — a watch 
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without a regulator— a voluntary martyr refusing heaven's 
best gift — a fruitless blossom on the tree of life — a ship 
without a rudder, dashed by the waves of despair on the 
rocks of desolation — sometimes a gilded peg for aspiring 
relatives to hang their hopes on. 

— A perturbed spirit, which marriage only can exorcise. 

— A man of many sorrows, who rises in the morning only 
to go to bed again at night. 

— An oak free from ivy ; a mule who shirks his regular 
load ; a wild goose in the air, much abused by tame geese in 
the farm-yard. 

— A useless appendage of society ; a poltroon, afraid to 
marry lest his wife should become his mistress, and gene- 
rally finishes by converting his mistress into a wife. * 

Salt 

One animal impaled upon a hook, in ordtr to torture a 
second, for the amusement of a third. 

Safflroti* 

A silk bag, with gas in its belly, and a dupe at its tail. 

— A scientific castle in the air. 

$aO°£UKrau 
A hot-house for growing artificial manners ; the camp of 
modern Amazons. 

3Bamn00lIe. 
To address compliments to a jury, a plain woman, or a 
rich fool. 

38anfc. 

A hospital for congested wealth. 
Bargain*. 

A wise man will foresee inconveniences before he makes 
his bargain, and an honest man will stand to his bargain, 
notwithstanding all his inconveniences. — H. Marten. 

The glow of the angel in woman. 
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3Battte« 

Spirit of light and life ! when battle rears 
Her fiery brow, and her terrific spears ; 
When red-mouth' d cannon to the clouds uproar. 
And gasping thousands make their beds in gore ; 
While in the billowy bosom of the air, 
Boll the dread notes of anguish and despair ! 
Unseen thou walk'st upon the smoking plain, 
And hear'st each groan that gurgles from the slain ! 

R. Montgomery. 

2B*fttttB, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

what were man ? — a world without a sun ! — Campbell. 

— The form of Marie Antoinette haunts the groves of Ver- 
sailles, and m&es them sacred, — I say "the form," because 
it is her beauty, real or imputed, which weaves the spell, 
and moulds her misfortunes into images of grace. How 
shallow and false is the notion that personal beauty is a frail 
and fleeting thing. It triumphs over wisdom and virtue, 
not only in life but in death, redeems or veils both folly 
and crime, and sweetens the saddest passages of history. — 
Talfourd. 

— Beauty is seldom fortunate when great ; 
A vast estate, but overcharged with debt. 

— Hard is the task, and bold the adventurous flight 

- Of him who dares in praise of beauty write ; 

For when to that high theme our thoughts ascend, 
'Tis to detract — too poorly to commend. 
And he, who praising beauty does no wrong, 
May boast to be successful in his song ; 
But when the fair themselves approve its lays, 
And one accepts, and one vouchsafes to praise, 
His wide ambition knows no further bound, 
Nor can his muse with brighter fame be crown'd. 

Congreve. 
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— An ancient impertinent rhyme divides female beauty 
into four orders, as follows : — 

Long and lazy, little and loud, 
Fair and foolish, dark and proud. 
Arrant scandal ! The following is the true reading : — 
Tall and splendid, little and neat, 
Fair and pleasant, dark and sweet. 
Or, the exact translation : — 

High and beauteous, little and witty, 
Fair and lovely, dark and pretty. 
— Stars fall to fetch fresh light from her rich eyes ; 
Her bright brow drives the sun to clouds beneath ; 
Her hair's reflex, with red streaks paints the skies ; 
Sweet morn and evening dew falls from her breath. 

Nash. 

— Remember, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, perchance, will neither last 
nor please thee one year ; and when thou hast it, it will be to 
thee of no price at all — for the desire dieth when it is 
attained, and the affection perisheth when it is satisfied. 

— There's beauty all around our paths, 

If but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it midst familiar things, 
And through their lowly guise. — Hemans. 
— All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. — Shakesperc. 

THIRTY REQUISITES OP BEAUTY. 

— Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 

The standard of feminine beauty demands : 

Three white : — and, without further prelude, -we know 

That the skin, hands, and teeth, should be pearly as snow. 

Three black : — and our standard departure forbids 

From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids ; 

Three red : — and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 

Three long : — and of this you no doubt are aware ; 

Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
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Three short : — and herein nicest beauty appears — 
Feet short as a fairy's, short teeth, and short ears. 
Three large :— and remember, this rule, as to size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 
Three narrow : — a maxim ta every man's taste — 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist. 
Three round : — and in this I see infinite charms — 
Kound fulness apparent in leg; hip, and arms. 
Three fine : — and can aught the enchantment eclipse, . 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 
Three small : — and my thirty essentials are told — 
Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 
Now, the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
"Will need not the cestus of Venus to please ; 
While he who has met with a union so rare, 
Has had better luck than has fall'n to my share. 

Ainsworth. 

Beautg (i&oral). 

'Tis not alone in the flush of morn, 
In the cowslip-bell, or the blossom thorn, 
In noon's high hour, or twilight's hush, 
In the shadowy stream, or the rose's blush, 
Or in aught that bountiful nature gives, 
That the delicate Spirit of Beauty lives. 

Oh no ; it lives, and breathes, and lies 
In a home more pure than the morning skies ; 
In the innocent heart it loves to dwell, 
When it comes with a sigh or a tear to tell 
Sweet visions that flow from a fount of love, 
To mingle with all that is pure above. 

It dwells with the one whose pitying eye 

Looks out on the world in charity ; 

Whose generous hand delights to heal 

The wounds that suffering mourners feel, 

Without a wish, or a hope, or thought, 

That light should shine on the deeds it wrought. 
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— He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 
But a smooth and stedfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes ! — T. Carew. 

3Bett. 

In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 

And, born in bed, in bed we die ; 

The near approach a bed may show 

Of human bliss and human woe. — Dr. Johnson. 

Xtt. 

A travelling bagman in the sweetmeat line. 
— So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a queen and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. — Shdkespere. 
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The first step towards accomplishment which perseve- 
rance only can ensure. 

Beijanumr. 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high : 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be : 
Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness. — Herbert, 

Belief. 

Were we to believe nothing but what we could perfectly 
comprehend, not only our stock of knowledge in all the 
branches of learning would be shrunk to nothing, but even 
the affairs of common life could not be carried on. — Tucker. 
— Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit ; 
Eeceives no praise ; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she reriders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman* never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward : 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of half a mile from home : 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers. — Cowper. 
• Voltaire. 
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The "first position" in the march of promotion. 

?$ nTfftflTfficf. 

There cannot be a more glorious object in creation than 
a human being; replete with benevolence, meditating in 
what manner he might render Jwmaftlf most acceptable to 
his Creator, by doing most good to his creatures.— Fielding. 



Around my steps 
Floated his feme, like music, and I lived 
But in the lofty sound. But when my heart 
In one frail ark had ventured all, when most 
He seem'd to stand between my soul and heaven — 
Then came the thunderbolt ! 'Tis ever thus ! 
And the unquiet and foreboding sense 
That thus 'twill ever be, doth link itself— 
Darkly— with all deep love !— He died l—Hemans. 

— Voice after voice hath died away, 

Once in my dwelling heard ; 
Sweet household name by name hath changed 

To griefs forbidden word. 
In dreams of night on each I call — 

Each of the far removed — 
And waken to my own wild cry, 

" Where are ye, my beloved ? " — Ibid. 

— Flying o'er the green fields, 

Through the summer hours, 
Bathing in the sunbeams, 

Gazing at the flowers, 
Swinging on the branches 

Of the forest high, 
Spreading wide their pinions 

In the azure sky. 
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Sipping from, tile 1 

Sweetest morning dew j 
Every .lay I *e them, 

Eirds of every luxe, 
fitssmnir on the summits 

Of the Ieary trees, 
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Of this pecbmed. bzeeae. 

Singing songs of gladness* 

Telling tales of love, 
Bnflttrng little houses 

In the shady grove, 
Talking to each other 

In their mystic words ; 
Tell me, don't you love them, 

Merry tittle birds 1 

A. JK vkFamOy Herald. 

— The birds, great Nature's happy commoners, 
That haxmt in woods, and meads, and flowery gardens, 
Rifle the sweets, and taste the choicest fruits ; 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner's leave. — Borne, 

— Birds— birds ! ye are beautiful things, 

With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings ; 

Where shall man wander, and where shall he dwell, 

Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

Ye have nests on the mountain, all rugged and stark, 

Ye have nests in the forest, all tangled and dark ; 

Ye build and ye brood 'neath the cottagers' eaves, 

And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonnie green leaves ; 

Ye hide in the heather, ye lurk in the brake, 

Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake : 

Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-decked land, 

Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand. 

Beautiful birds ! ye come thickly around, 

When the bud's on the branch, and the snow's on the ground ; 

Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 

And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about. 
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Beautiful birds ! how the schoolboy remembers 
The warblers that chorused his holiday tune ; 

The robin that chirped in the frosty Decembers, * 

The blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June. 

That schoolboy remembers his holiday ramble, 

When he pulled every blossom of palm he could see, 

When his finger was raised as he stopped in the bramble 
With "Hark ! there's the cuckoo ; how close he must be t" 

Beautiful birds ! we've encircled thy names 
With the fairest of fruits and the fiercest of flames. 
We paint War with his eagle, and Peace with her dove ; 
With the red bolt of Death, and the olive of Love ; 
The fountain of Friendship is never complete, 
Till ye coo o'er its waters so sparkling and sweet ; 
And where is the hand that would dare to divide 
Even Wisdom's grave self from the owl by her side ? 

Beautiful creatures of freedom and light ! 
Oh ! where is the eye that groweth not bright 
As it watches you trimming your soft glossy coats, 
Swelling your bosoms, and ruffling your throats ? 
Oh ! I would not ask, as the old ditties sing, 
To be "happy as sand-boy " or "happy as king ;" 
For the joy is more blissful that bids me declare, 
" Fm as happy as all. the wild birds in the air." 
I will tell them to find me a grave when I die, 
Where no marble will shut out the glorious sky ; 
Let them give me a tomb where the daisy will bloom, 
Where the moon will shine down, and the leveret pass by ; 
But be sure there's a tree, stretching out high and wide, 
. Where the linnet, the thrush, and the woodlark may hide ; 
For the truest and purest of requiems heard, 
Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful bird ! — Eliza Cook. 

A natural egg-cup. — A cradle rocked by the wind. — A 
proof that luxury and expense are not required to form a 
comfortable home.— Small twigs turned to good account. 
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JjteU thee, then, whoe'er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, t and virtue, 
Displays distinguish'd merit, is a noble 
Of nature's own creating. Such have risen, 
Sprung from the dust, or where had been our honours 

Thomson. 
— My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The son of parents passed into the &kiea.—Coicper. 

"My birth-day !"— what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years ! 

And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears. 

— When first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 

And, as youth counts the shining links 

Which time around him binds so fast, 

Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard the chain will press at last. — Moore. 

Sletft (W)t). 

Who are the blest ¥ 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom's sake ; 
k Stedfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed, 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peaee. 
They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 
Teachers of truth and ministers of love ; ' 
Love for all moral power — all mental grace — 
Love for the humblest of the human race — 
Love for that tranquil joy that virtue brings — 
Love for the Giver of all goodly things : 
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True followers of that soul-exalting plan 
Which Christ laid down to bless and govern man. 
They who can calmly;iingei\at the last, 
Survey the ftttoe^an^ i^<^ 'the past ;, , 
And with that hope that triumphs over pain, 
Feel well assured they nave not lived in vain ; 
Then wait in peace tfceir hour of final rest : — 

* These are the only hlest. 
— How blest is he- who. crown*, ;in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an^age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
. And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches,' born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine,- or tempt the dangerous deep : 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring, famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way, 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere this world be past. 

Goldsmith, 

There are years of mildew in one's friendship, as well as in 
one's fields : when one's oldest and best-beloved connections 
are touched as with a blight, when no fruit is to be gathered, 
in even the quarters whicn one "Has the longest cultivated. 
Patience has never a harder exercise, than at such times to 
believe that the whole crop will not perish,, without chance of 
revivification to come. Such years principally fall out during 
middle age, when the mature man is not ready for quiescence 
and contemplation, but still looks back with a vain wistful- 
ness to the pastime and prodigality of youth. 

mintsntte. 

Total eclipse ! No sun, no moon ! 
All dark amidst the blaze of noon ! 
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glorious light ! No cheering ray 

To glad my eyes with welcome day ; 

Why thus deprived thy prime decree ? 

Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me'.— Milton, 

— A prison, from whose blank walls there is no escape. 

There is bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
"When two that are link'd in that heavenly tie, 

"With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And, oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. — Moore. 

BZtuff). 

The ambiguous livery worn alike by modesty and shame. 

— Let me for ever gaze, 
And bless the new-born glories that adorn thee : 
From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks, 
Ten thousand little loves and graces spring, 
To revel in the roses.— Bmoe. 

Books are men of higher stature ; 

And the only men that speak aloud, 

For future times to hear. — Mrs. B. Browning. 

— Our books, we live again in them, 
Our being's noblest part ; 
Our name in many a memory ; 
Our home in many a heart. — Miss London. 

— Books are like ships ; they navigate the seas of time, 
and touch at distant ages. — Bacon. 
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— Throughbooks we enjoy intercourse with superior min< 
and these invaluable means of communication are within 1 
reach of all. In the best books great men talk to us, give 
their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ou 
God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of 1 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 1 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They rive to t 
who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual p 
sence, of the best and greatest of our race. — Charming. 

— Books exactly resemble mankind, 
A motley assemblage of opposites join'd ; 
The old and the young together are mix'd, 
The good and the bad with each other affix'd ; 
The grave and the gay, the old fashion'd and new ; 
The ugly, and such as are beautiful too ! 

— The borrower of a book incurs two obligations. 1 
first is, to read it immediately ; the second, to return' it 
soon as read. — Mwrghy. 

38ntf)tratum (ftcgal). 

"When a person is bound to do a thing, and he does wl 
may enable him to do the thing, he is supposed in equity 
do it with the view of doing that which he is bound to do. 
Maddock's Chancery Practice. 

I am a boy again ! The days come back 
When smallest things made wealth of happiness, 
And ever were at hand ! when I did watch 
"With panting heart the striking of the clock, 
"Which hardly sounded ere the book was shut. 
Then for the race — the leap — the game — 
The vigour and endurance of such joy ! 
Is't e'er to come again ! And care so light, 
That, looking back, you smile you thought it care, 
And call it part of pleasure.—/. S. Knowles. 
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— Ah then ! how sweetly closed those active days. 
The minutes parting one by one like rays 

That fade upon the summer eve. . 
But oh ! what charm, or magic numbers, 
Can give me back the gentle slumbers 

Those weary, happy days did leave ? 

ben by my bed I saw my mother kneel, 
L with her blessing took her nightly kiss ; 
"Whatever time destroys, he cannot this — 
E'en now that tender kiss I feel. 

Washington Allston. 

— I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees, dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were dose against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy, 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. — Thomas Hood. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. — Shakespere. 

Do well and doubt no man ; do ill and doubt all men. 

Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to behold 
the fools who belong to her. 

Some men get on in the world on the same principle that 
a sweep passes through a crowd. 

Krister ©ourtf. 

Though dark the present hour may seem, 

"With sorrow, care, and strife ; 
Though Gladness may not shed her beam 

Upon the sky of life ; 
Yet fear not, for amidst the gloom 

One hope is ever ours — 
That joy may yet our lot illume, 

And bring us Brighter Hours I 
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Droop not, but nobly struggle still, 

For others look to thee ; 
And they would cease to strive with ill, 

If thou 8houldst conquered be. 
In darkest nights some star appears, — 

In winter's hand, some flowers ; 
So shines for us, in adverse years, 

The hope of Brighter Hours ! 
With fearless spirit still press on, — 

Act thine allotted part ! 
Life's high rewards were never won 

By faint and coward heart ! 
Keep on thy course, and falter not, 

Though the dread tempest lours, 
But still, however sad thy lot, 

Hope on for Brighter Hours ! 
Cares may be round thee ; doubts and fears 

Thy trembling soul oppress, — 
Mourner ! look upward through thy tears, 

Thy God is near to bless ! 
E'en if Hope's earthly ray grows dim, 

A better light is ours, 
"Which leads us on to trust in Him, 

Who gives us Brighter Hours ! 

Georgiana Bennd. 

Mmfysxfya&s (fhtroan). 

The race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid 
each other. From the time that the mother binds the child's 
head, till the moment that some kind assistant wipes the 
death-damp from the brow of the dying; we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid, have a 
right to ask it from their fellow-mortals ; no one who holds the 
power of granting can refuse without guilt. — Sir W. Scott. 

After all, there is nothing like business for enabling us to 
get through our weary existence. The intellect cannot sus- 
tain its sunshine flight long ; the flagging wing drops to the 
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earth. Pleasure palls, and idleness is "many gathered 
miseries in one name." But business gets over the hours 
without counting them. It may be very tired at the end, . 
still it has brought the day to a close sooner than anything 
else. 

— Call on a man of business in business hours only on 
business ; transact your business, and go about your busi- 
ness, that he may attend to his business. Endeavour to 
follow your business, because it is your duty rather than 
your interest : the latter is inseparable from a just discharge 
of your duty ; ever look at the profits in the last place. At 
first setting out, fervently wish, and afterwards constantly 
endeavour, to do your business with all the diligence you 
can, as a present duty, and repress every rising idea of its 
consequences; knowing there is a Hand which can easily 
overthrow every pursuit of this kind, and baffle every attempt 
to acquire either wealth or fame. Employ your thoughts as 
business requires, and let that have place according to merit 
and urgency, giving everything a review and due digestion ; 
you will thus prevent many errors and vexations, as well as 
save much time to yourself in the course of your life. Expe- 
rience is a safe guide ; and a practical head is a great help in 
business. Dull fellows frequently prove very good men of 
business. Business relieves them from their own natural 
heaviness, by furnishing them with something to do. In- 
dustry cannot be wholly unfruitful. There is a kind of good 
angel waiting upon diligence, that ever carries a laurel in his 
hand to crown her. A man who sets out in the world with 
real timidity and diffidence, has not an equal cjiance in it ; 
he will be discouraged, put by, or trampled upon. To suc- 
ceed, a man (especially a young one) should have inward 
firmness, steadiness, and intrepidity, with exterior modesty 
and seeming diffidence. He must modestly, but resolutely, 
assert his own rights and privileges. He should possess 
frankness, openness, and a readiness to oblige in the smallest 
matters. Observe living characters — some for imitation, 
others for admonition : take notice of that man ; see what 
disquieting, intriguing, and shifting he has to go through, 
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merely to be thought a man of plain dealing ; another, pos- 
sessed of honesty and integrity, is saved all this trouble. 
Launch forth with a low sail — hoist by degrees. To strike 
were a disgrace : better go slow than overset. Bear whatever 
happens with an undaunted mind. Dispatch what you have 
to do, lest something be left undone. What is gained by ill 
means is usually spent in an ill manner. A wise man is 
moderate in prosperity and valiant in adversity. " The 
prudent man looketh well to his going ; but the simple pass 
on, and are punished." 

" »ttt." 
"But" is a more detestable combination of letters than 
"No" itself. "No" is a surly, honest fellow ; speaks his 
mind rough and round at once. ' ' But" is a sneaking, evasive, 
half-bred, exceptions sort of conjunction, which comes to pull 
away the cup when it is just at your lips. 

— It does allay 

The good precedent ; fie upon but yet t 

But ydS&z. jailor to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. 
See "No." 

Calumny. 

A wasp you should never attack, unless you are sure to 
destroy it, or it will assail you again with increased exaspe- 
ration and redoubled vigour. — Mirabeau. 

" Cantint4>e4§*lp*tt*" 

A mode of expression by which we throw upon necessity 
and nature the blame of our own artificial morals and con- 
ventional manners. 

" Cannot *0 ft." 

"I cannot do it." — Yes, you can. Try— try hard, try 
often — and you will accomplish it. Yield to every discou- 
raging circumstance, and you will do nothing worthy of a 
great mind. Try, and you will do wonders. You will be 
-astonished at yourself— your advancement in whatever you 
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undertake. " I cannot " has rained many a man ; has been 
the tomb of bright expectation and ardent hope. Let "I 
will try," be your motto in whatever you undertake, and, if 
you press onward, you will steadily and surely accomplish 
your object, and come off victorious. Try — keep trying; and 
you are made for this world. 

Cagiaritg. 
Women, in their course of action, describe a smaller circle 
than men ; but the perfection of a circle consists not in its 
' dimensions, but in its correctness. There may be- here and 
there a soaring female who looks down with disdain on the 
paltry affairs of " this dim speck called earth ;" who despises 
order and regularity as indications of a grovelling spirit; 
but a sound mind judges directly contrary. The larger the 
capacity, the wider is the space of duties it takes in. Pro- 
portion and propriety are among the best secrets of domestic 
wisdom ; and there is no surer test of integrity and judgment 
than a well-proportioned expenditure. — More, 
Capital. 
The working man's capital is health and not wealth. It 
does not consist in landed property, but in sinew and muscle, 
and if he persist in the use of intoxicating liquors, they will 
strike at the very root of his capital — a sound physical con- 
stitution. After this is lost, he becomes unfit for the work- 
shop, for no master will employ a man who wants capital. 
He has then to repair to the poorhouse or the infirmary. — 

Hwtier. 

Carta (OT()en ta Pag at). 
When Scott's wild witchery is o'er, 
When Byron's verse can charm no more, 
When Milton's heavenly muse we scout, 
And Shakespere's magic light is out ; 
When Dickens, Smollett, Jerrold, Fielding, 
Have lost the power of pleasure yielding ; 
When music is no longer blended, 
When humour's stories all are ended, 
When sense, nor wit, nor mirth regards — 
Then is "the time to play at cards." 
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Cart. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. — Shaktspcre. 

Csrttatotaotf* 

Carelessness is little better than a half-way house between 
accident and design. 

Carftle in fyz SKr. 

A structure which usually consoles the architect for a 
hovel on earth. 

Cuttetf. 

They stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
"Worn, but nnstooping to the baser crowd, 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles passed below ; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 

Byron. 
Cstsnut* 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, have been to me 
An appetite. — Wordsworth. 

Caution. 

Though you have acted with integrity and circumspection, 
yet be solicitous about the consequences ; care keeps the 
moralist continually awake. — Zimmerman. 

— Think when you speak— but speak not all you think ; 

Drink when you thirst— but thirst not after drink. 

— With three sorts of men enter into no serious friendship ; 
the ungrateful man, the multiloquious man, or the coward ; 
the first cannot prize thy favours ; the second cannot keep 
thy counsel ; the third dare not vindicate thy honour. 
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If ne'er the arrow left the twanging string, 

Say, would it reach the mark, or shred the ring ? 

If still the lion slumber'd in his lair, 

Would self-doom'd victims to his feet repair ? 

Even gold is worthless while the mine inurns, 

And aloe yields no incense till it burns : 

For change — in heaven above and earth below — 

Yields every good created beings know. 

From the Arabic. 

A large heap of nothing, with no place to put it in. 

Character. 

As storm following storm, and wave succeeding wave, give 
additional hardness to the shell that encloses the pearl, so do 
the storms and waves of life add force to the character of man. 
— The only personal property which everybody looks after 
for you. — Something which we endeavour to hide from the 
world. 

Cfcarttg. 

Charity has been elegantly denned by a learned and reve- 
rend author to be " a naked child giving honey to a bee 
without wings." Naked, because excuseless and simple ; a 
child, because tender and growing ; giving honey, because 
honey is pleasant and comfortable ; to a bee, because a bee 
is laborious and deserving ; without wings, because wanting 
and helpless. If thou deniest to such, thou killest a bee ; 
if thou givest to other than such, thou preservest a drone. 

— Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 

Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 

Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives ; 

And much she suffers, as she much believes. 

Soft peace she brings whenever she arrives ; 

She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough path of rugged nature even, 

And opens in each heart a little heaven. — Prior, 
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— Charity, considered as a principle of benevolence, is the 
most noble that can ever actuate the human heart. It ex- 
cites to every action that can possibly conduce to the happi- 
ness of mankind. It is the genuine offspring of the Deity, 
the sacred cement which unites together the whole family 
of God, both in heaven and earth. It is charity that con- 
nects in a holy relation the highest seraph that inhabits 
immortality to the pensive inhabitant of an earthly region. 

— Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in,a weary life, 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers ont 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed TrinHnftg^ for tbi« single causey- 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
Such pleasure is to one kind being known — 
My neighbour, when, with punctual care, each week, 
Duly as Friday comes, though press'd herself 
By all her wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of some old mendicant, and from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Wordsworth. 

— Charity is a vibration of the heart, which may be heard 
and felt, but never should be seen. 

— Though all the virtues great may be, 
The greatest far is charity. 

&$ttXVB& jsxOS SUUftfL 

Who read a chapter when they rise, 
Shall ne'er be troubled with ill eyes. 
A poor man's rod, when thou dost ride, 
Is both a weapon and a guide. 
Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold ; 
Who opens it, hath it twice told. 
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• 

Who goes to bed, and doth not pray, 

Maketh two nights to every day. 

Who by aspersions throw a stone 

At the head of others, hit their own. 

Who looks on ground with humble eyes, 

Finds himself there, and seeks to rise. — Herbert. 

A woman may be of great assistance to her husband in 
business by wearing a cheerful smile upon her countenance. 
A man's perplexities and gloominess increase a hundredfold 
when his wife moves about with a continuous scowl upon 
her brow. A pleasant, cheerful wife is a rainbow set in the 
sky when her husband's mind is tossed with storms and 
tempests ; but a dissatisfied and fretful wife, in the hour of 
trouble, is like one of those fiends who delight to torture 
lost spirits. 

— A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing or 
scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. 'Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. — Isaac Walton. 

The ever-renewed hope of the world. — God's problem, 
waiting man's solution. 

Childhood, happiest stage of life ! 
Free from care and free from strife, 
Free from memory's ruthless reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain ; 
Free from fancy's cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill ; 
Time, when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new ; 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return ! 
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Then to toss the circling ball, 

Caught rebounding from the wall ; 

Then the mimic ship to guide 

Down the kennel's dirty tide ; 

Then the hoop's revolving pace 

Through the dusty street to chase ; — 

O what joy ! — it once was mine, 

Childhood, matchless boon of thine ! — 

How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 

Never, never to return ! 
— A child is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy 
of Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he 
is happy whose small practice in the world can only write 
his character. His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it 
becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely happy, because 
he knows no evil, nor hath made means by sin, to be 
acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief of 
being wise, nor endures evils to come, by foreseeing them. 
He kisses and loves all, and when the smart of the rod is 
past, he smiles upon his beater. Nature and his parents 
alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar to a 
draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like a young prentice 
the first day, and is not come to his task of melancholy. 
All the language he speaks yet is tears, and they serve him 
well enough to express his necessity. His hardest labour is 
his tongue, as if he were loth to use so deceitful an organ ; 
and he is best company with it when he can but prattle. 
We laugh at his foolish sports, but his games are our 
earnest, and his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the 
emblems and mocking of man's business. His father hath 
writ him as his own little story, wherein he reads those days 
of his life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what 
innocence he hath outlived. The older he grows, he is a 
stair lower from God. He is the Christian's example, and 
the old man's relapse ; the one imitates his pureness, and the 
other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off his body 
with his little coat, he had got eternity without a burden, 
and exchanged but one heaven for another. — Bishop Earle, 
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— It is a time of joy and hope — of mingled lore and fear — 
When pure the smile, the thought, the heart, the laughter, 
and the tear. 



Little children, not alone 

On the dim earth are ye known, 

'Mid its sorrows and its snares, 

'Mid its sufferings and its cares ; 

Free from sorrow, free from strife ; 

In the world of love and life, 

Where no sinful thing hath trod, 

In the presence of our God, 

Spotless, blameless, glorified, 

little children, ye abide.— Mwry HowUt. 

— The smallest are nearest God, as the smallest planets are 
nearest the sun. — Rickter. 

— Blessed is the hearth when daughters gird the fire, 
And sons that shall be happier than their sire, 

Who sees them crowd around his evening chair, 

While love and hope inspire his wordless prayer. 

O from their home paternal may they go, 

With little to unlearn, though much to know 1 

Them may no poisoned tongue, no evil eye, 

Curse for the virtues that refuse to die ; 

The generous heart, the independent mind, 

Till truth, like falsehood, leaves a sting behind ! 

May temperance crown their feast, and friendship share ! 

May Pity come, Love's sister spirit, there ! 

May they shun baseness, as they shun the grave ! 

May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave ! 

Sweet peace be theirs — the moonlight of the breast — 

And occupation, and alternate rest ; 

And dear to care and thought the rural walk ; 

Theirs be no flower that withers on the stalk, 

But roses cropped, that shall not bloom in vain ; 

And Hope's bless' d sun, that sets to rise again. 
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tee chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 
Their floor resound the tread of little feet ; 
Bless' d beyond fear and fate, if bless'd by thee, 
And heirs, Lore ! of thine Eternity. — Elliott. 

Cfjrutttamtg, 

Lies have been propagated in its name ; swarms of vile 
creatures have made it an inexhaustible prey, and have 
heaped upon its head abuses scandalous and loathsome. It 
has had to contend with the desolations of barbarism, the 
selfish pretences of kings and priests, and the stupified spirits 
of a down-trodden populace ; but it has lived through all. It 
has suffered that which would have been tenfold death to 
aught less than divine ; and it has even given life and beneficent 
power to institutions in themselves deadly. like the fabled 
lamp of the Rosicruscians, its light has lain buried in the 
ruins of cities and temples, and has flashed through the 
chinks of the tombs, till, in these latter times, it has burst 
on the startled eyes of the explorers, into the waste places 
of the earth, with a blaze brighter than that of the sun. — 
Howitt. 

Clptttumu 

A Christian is the highest style of man. — Addison. 
— A Christian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun : 
Meridian evidence puts doubt to flight ; 
And ardent hope anticipates the skies. 
Bead and revere the sacred page ; a page 
Where triumphs immortality ; a page 
Which not the whole creation could produce ; 
Which not the conflagration shall destroy ; 
In nature's ruins not one letter lost ; 
'Tis printed in the minds of saints 'for ever. — Yowng. 

Well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train* 
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Domestic and religions rite 

Gave honour to the holy night : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of " post and pair." 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Cigar &mf&zv$. 

Automatons with the smoky nuisances of steam-engines, 
but without the power. 

Circumstanced. 

Trust not to circumstances : — some are rich 
But to be wretched : blest in others' thought, 
And in their, own accurst : thus their great fortunes 
Are made their chief afflictions. — Shakespere. 

Ctbttttg. 

Civility is the safest capital that can be invested in 
business, and which will insure the greatest amount of 
interest. — That which costs nothing, but buys everything. 
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— A rich Quaker was once asked the secret of his success 
in life ; he answered, "Civility, friend, civility." Some 
people are uncivil, sour, sullen, morose, crabbed, crusty, 
haughty, clownish, and independent. Kemove from such 
for your life. 

Cibftt'iotiOTu 

Mankind's struggle upwards, in which millions are 
trampled to death, that thousands may mount on their 
bodies. 

dements* 

A magnificent pardon. 

Ctodu 

Time's bookkeeper, who opens accounts with all mankind. 

Dark things brought to light. — The chief assistant in 
expeditious travelling. 

Caat. 
A letter of credit, written with a needle upon broad cloth. 

— A scabbard that offers no guarantee for the blade it 
sheathes. 

C0W («). 

A cold in the head ! 

What more need be said, ' 
Uglier, stupider, more ill-bred ? 

It is by no means 

So bad as it seems, 

Talk as you please, 

In certain degrees, 
To be steadily, cleverly, nicely sick. 
Every one likes to take their ease ; 
Likes to be tended and nicely fed, 
Petted and waited on, put to bed, 
And got up in the morning carefully, 
Like a lord or a lady of high degree. 
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But a cold in the head 1 

Your eyes they are red, 
Your poor upper lip is all swollen and spread ; 

You talk in a tone 

Most unlike your own — 
A mixture of snuffle, and sneeze, and groan. 
Your head aches, your eyes smart ; 

You haven't a thought 

That can comfort or rouse 

You, or profit you aught.— Boston Advertiser. 

Comfort. 

Comfort is the daughter of Order, and is descended in a 
direct line from Wisdom ; she is closely allied to Carefulness, 
Thrift, Honesty, and Religion ; she has been educated by 
Good Sense, Benevolence, Observation, and Experience ; and 
she is the mother of Cleanliness, Economy, Provident Fore- 
thought, Virtue, Propriety, and Domestic Happiness. — 
Horrw Truths. 

See Muddle. 

£am$m$. 

Be very circumspect in the choice of thy company. In the 
society of thine equals thou shalt enjoy more pleasure ; in the 
society of thy superiors thou shalt find more profit ; to be the 
best in the company is the way to grow worse ; the best 
means to grow better is to be the worst there. — Quarks. 

— It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another ; therefore, 
let men take heed of their company. — Shakespere. 

Complaisance. 

Complaisance pleases all, prejudices none, adorns wit, ren- 
ders humour agreeable, augments friendship, redoubles love, 
and, complying with justice and generosity, becomes the 
secret charm of all mankind. 
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Never be in haste in writing. 
Let that thou utterest he of nature's flow, 
Not art's ; a fountain's, not a pump's. But once 
Begun, work thou all things into thy work ; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing it day and night. 
And leave the stamp of thine own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 
The theme shall start and struggle in thy breast, 
like to a spirit in its tomb at rising, 
Bending the stones, and crying Resurrection ! — Bailey. 

Conceit* 

Conceit is the most contemptible, and one of the most 
odious qualities in the world. It is vanity driven from all 
other shifts, and forced to appeal to itself for admiration. It 
is the extreme of selfishness and folly. 

— An assumption which is to nature what paint is to 
beauty, not only needless, but a detriment to that which it 
is meant to improve. — Pope. 

Conduct. 

Be slow in choosing a friend, and slower to change him ; 
courteous to all ; intimate with few ; slight no man for his 
mean origin, nor esteem any for their wealth and greatness. 

Confifctue. 

Trust him with little, who, without proofj trusts you with 
everything — or when he has proved you, with nothing. — 
Lavater. 

— Is not always the growth of time. There are minds 
that meet each other with a species of affinity that resembles 
tho adhesive properties of matter, and with a promptitude 
and faith that only belongs to the purer essence of which 
they are composed. 
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Contfciente* 

A good conscience is better than two witnesses — it will 
consume your grief as the sun dissolves ice. It is a spring 
when you are thirsty — a staff when you are weary — a screen 
when the sun burns you — a pillow in death. 

— Men feast, men dance, men revel, but I come. 
The shouts of jollity and riot rise ; 
But what though jollity and riot shout, 
My knock is heard, and let me in they must. 

Virgin Widow. 

— The conscience is the most elastic material in the world. 
To-day you cannot stretch it over a molehill, to-morrow it 
hides a mountain. 

— Oh, poverty of earth, 
That men do deeds which win them evil names, 
And spurn the names, but not the deeds which win them. 

Content, 

— I have learned, in whatever state I am, therewith to be 
content. — St. Paul. Great is he who enjoys his earthenware 
as if it were plate ; and not less great is the man to whom all 
his plate is no more than earthenware. 

— Content not always waits upon success, 

And more may he enjoy who profits less. — Crabbe. 

— Content converts everything near it to the highest per- 
fection it is capable of. It irradiates every metal, and 
enriches lead with the properties of gold ; it heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory ; a single 
ray of it dissipates pain and melancholy from the person on 
whom it falls. In short, its presence naturally changes every 
place into a kind of heaven. — Spectator. 

— He that is uneasy merely because he hath not all he 
would, never will he easy till he grows wiser. — Seeker. 

— Thought reposing on a bed of roses. 

— A contented mind and good conscience will make a 
man happy in all conditions : — "He knows not how to fear 
who dares to die." 
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— Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres hound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields wsk tread,. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire.' 

Blest, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease, 

Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please, 
Withi 



Thus let me live unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I he.— Pcpe. 

— The philosophy of life, and the principal ingredient in 
the cup of happiness ; a commodity that is underrahied in 
consequence of the very low price it can be obtained for. 

C0ntrobertfp. 

AH controversies that can never end had better perhaps 
never begin. The best is to take words as they are most 
commonly spoken and meant, like coin as it most currently 
passes, without raising scruples upon the weight of the alloy, 
unless the cheat of the defect be gross and evident. 

C/Onfr f rrfntf tfn» 

Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the mother of 
knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, 
the bond of friendship, the nourishment of content, and the 
occupation of men of wit. 

B 
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— I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise, 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much, must talk in vain. . 

We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who listens to the chattering pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 

Rapacious animals we hate : 

Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve their fate. 

Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thus every object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. — Gay. 

— Conversation should be pleasant without scurrility, 
witty without affectation, free without indecency, learned 
without conceitedness, novel without falsehood. 

— There are few occasions in life in which we are more 
called upon to watch ourselves narrowly, and to resist the 
assaults of various temptations, than in conversation. — H. 
More. 

— The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the next, 
good sense ; the third, good humour ; and the fourth, wit— 
Sir W. Temple. 

— There must, in the first place, be knowledge — there 
must be materials ; in the second place, there must be a 
command of words ; in the third place, there must be ima- 
gination to place things in such views as they are not com- 
monly seen in ; and, in the fourth place, there must be a 
presence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome 
by failures — this last is an essential requisite : for want of it, 
many people do not excel in conversation. — Dr. Johnson. 
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CO'dpenttiint. 

No man ever prospered in the world without the co-opera- 
tion of his wife. If she unites in mutual endeavours, or 
rewards his labours with an endearing smile, with what con- 
fidence will he resort to his merchandise or his farm, fly over 
lands, sail upon the seas, meet difficulty, encounter danger, 
if he knows he is not spending his strength in vain, but 
that his labour will be rewarded by the sweets of home ! 
Solicitude and disappointment enter into the history of every 
man's life ; and he is but half provided for his voyage who 
finds but an associate for happy hours ; while, for his months 
of darkness and distress, no sympathizing partner is prepared. 

Cottagetf. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er her silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes ; 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves, 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the birds beneath their eaves. — Hemans. 

Cotm&l. 

Ask counsel of both times — of the ancient time what is 
best, and of the latter time what is fittest. — Bacon. 

— " Remember," said a Quaker to his son, "in making 
thy way in the world, a spoonful of oil will go further than 
a quart of vinegar." 

Countenance. 

It is the common wonder of all men, how among so many 
millions of faces, there should be few alike : now, on the 
contrary, we wonder as much how there should be any. He 
who shall consider how many thousand different words have 
been carelessly, and without study, composed out of twenty- 
four letters ; withal, how many hundred lines there are to be 
drawn in the fabric of one man—shall easily find that this 
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variety is necessary, and that it will rarely happen that one 
portrait shall be found to be like another. Let a painter 
carelessly line out a million faces, and yon shall find them all 
different ; yea, let him have but one copy before him, yet, 
after all his art, there will remain a sensible distinction ; for 
the pattern or example of everything is the most perfect in 
that kind, whereof we still come short, though we transcend 
or go beyond it ; because herein it is wide, and agrees not in 
all points unto its copy. 

C0ttrttfg» 

The law of social life. — Rev. T. Jervis. 

Crime. 

It is enough for crime to once begin, 
One fall (error) is sure to draw another sin ; 
Honour is like an isle with craggy shore, 
Deserted once — we enter there no more. 

Cwmtottt. 

A chess-player, who struck the king from the board 
instead of checking him. — A paste jewel in the English 
crown. — An immortal rebel. — Byron. 

Cui 380tui? 

What is Hope ? — A smiling rainbow 

Children follow through the wet ; 
'Tis not here — still yonder, yonder ; 

Never urchin found it yet. 
What is Life ! — A thawing iceboard 

On a sea with sunny shore ; — 
Gay we sail ; it melts beneath us ; 

We are sunk, and seen no more. 
What is Man ?— A foolish baby, 

Fighting fierce for hollow nuts ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing — 

One small grave is all he gets. — Fraser. 
(Cui bono /—To what good will it tend ?) 
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dttmtHff JttwT ^TTff^f riff 

Conning leads to knavery; it is but a step from one to 
the other, and that very slippery ; lying only makes the 
difference; add that to cunning and it is knavery. — 
Bruyere. 

s 

Baity. 

The word "daisy" is a thousand times p r onoun ced with- 
out our adverting to the beauty of its etymology, — "the 
eye of day." — Campbell. 

JBag'iSrtak* 

Daybreak, what seest thou f— A peaceful flock in a fold ; 
a den of watchful ravenous wolves ; a peasant whistling as 
he goes to his labour ; a murderer shuddering over his 
victim ; a poor boy convulsed with anguish ; a maiden in 
her bloom, sweetly sleeping ; a miser counting his gold ; a 
bridegroom watching the slumbers of his bride ; an infant's 
entry into life ; an old man's exit ; — these, with alternate 
smiles and tears, hast thou looked upon from age to age. 

Bag* at 6VB. 

Oh, for the truthful times of old, 
When Hate, like Love, was open and bold, — 
But hearts have now grown cunning and cold, 
Earnest in nought but the strife for gold ! 

Bc&ti)* 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
"With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow — 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : ' 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

Shirley. [1600.] 
— I have not lived 
After the rate to fear another world. 
We come from nothing into life ; a time 
We measure with a short breath, and that often 
Made tedious too, with our own cares that fill it ; 
Which like so many atoms in a sunbeam, 
But crowd and jostle one another. All, 
From the adored purple to the hair-cloth, 
Must centre in a shade, and they that have 
Their virtues to wait on them, bravely mock 
The rugged storm that so much frights them here, 
When their soul's launched by death into a sea 
That's ever calm. 
— The birth of the soul. — Old men go to death; death 
comes to young men. 

— What is Death? 
A sleep that ends our mortal pain, 
But bids us wake to live again — 
A cherub fair, with placid mien — 
A welcome visitor unseen — 
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The harbinger of rest and peace, 
Of gladness that shall never cease — 
A bark that bears our souls away 
To realms of light and cloudless day — 
A path that faith delights to tread, 
O'er which her light is sweetly shed, 
That leads from mortal woe and strife 
To everlasting joy and life — 
A blessing sent us from on high — 
The passage to eternity — 

And such is Death ! 

Mrs. Stamford. 
See Life. 

— Death ! the poor man's dearest friend ! 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But, oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn ! — Burns. 

Stecteum af Cf)aradrr. 

It is of great importance, in order to be successful in any 
undertaking, that a man possess a good degree of firmness ; 
because, if after he have undertaken any business or enter- 
prise, he becomes discouraged, merely because he meets with 
a few difficulties and embarrassments which he did not 
anticipate, his abilities for conducting his business will be 
paralyzed, and his efforts weak and ill-directed, so that his 
failure will almost of necessity be the result. But if a man 
of a firm and decided cast of character meet with obstacles 
to his prosperity, he nerves himself to meet them, taxes his 
utmost ability, and directs all the energies of his mind and 
body to remove the embarrassment, — and the result in nine 
out of ten cases will be complete success. 
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JBenartmait* 

Be reserved, but not sour ; grave, but not formal ; bold, 
but not rash ; humble, but not servile ; patient, but not - 
insensible ; constant, but not obstinate ; cheerful, but not 
light. Rather be sweet-tempered than familiar ; familiar, 
rather than intimate ; and intimate with very few, and with 
those few upon good grounds. — W. Pmat. 

fflmrftan. 

Insult not misery, neither deride infirmity, nor ridicule 
deformity ; the first shows inhumanity ; the second, folly ; 
and the third, pride. He that made him miserable made 
thee happy to lament him ; he that made him weak, made 
thee strong to support him ; he that made him deformed, if 
he has made thee otherwise, do not show thy ingratitude to 
thy great Creator by despising any of his works. 

Btstixz. 

Desire, the condition of mortal being, annihilates for us 
the Present. Try to think on the present moment; you 
cannot — your thought goes behind or beyond. But if 
Desire ceases in the secure possession of Eternity, in which 
nothing is left to hope for, then, in turn, Past and Future 
are annihilated, and one Present alone exists. — Sir BtUwer 



The law of life is, in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread. No man can evade that law with impunity. like 
all God's laws, it is its own executioner. I{ has strange 
penalties annexed to it — would you know them ? Go to the 
park or the esplanade, or the solitude after the night of 
dissipation, and read the penalties of being useless in the 
sad, jaded, listless countenances — nay, in the very trifles 
which must be contrived to create excitement artificially. 
Yet these very eyes could, dull as they are, beam with 
intelligence ; on many of those brows is stamped the mark 
of possible nobility. The fact is, that the capacity of ennui 
is one of the signatures of man's immortality. It is his 
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very greatness that makes inaction misery. If God had 
made us only to be insects, with no nobler care incumbent 
on us than the preservation of our lives, or the pursuit of 
happiness, we might be content to flutter from sweetness to 
sweetness, and from bud to flower. But if men with souls 
live only to eat and drink and be amused, is it any wonder 
if life be darkened with despondency ? 

Stafttttg* 

The scapegoat which we make responsible for all our 
crimes and follies ; a necessity which we set down for in- 
vincible, when we have no wish to strive against it. 
— The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb : 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 
Not always fall of leafj nor ever spring, 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day : 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. — Southwell. 

SBetermmatiOTi* 

/ can, and / will, are a strong couple when yoked 
together ; but, disjoined by an if, they become weak as a 
rope of sand. 

— It is common for men to say, that such and such things 
are perfectly right — very desirable ; but that, unfortunately, 
they are not practicable. Oh, no, no. Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. There is nothing in 
the world really beneficial, that does not lie within the reach 
of an informed understanding and a well-directed pursuit. 
There is nothing that God has judged good for us, that he 
has not given us the means to accomplish, both in the 
natural and the moral world. If we cry, like children, for 
the moon, like children we must cry on. — Burke, 
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Bztvzttinn. 

To carp, to detract, and sinistrously to interpret others, 
are degenerate vices and nnworthy depravities; not only 
beneath St. Paul's noble Christian, bnt Aristotle's true 
Gentleman !— Sir Thvmas Browne. 

— There is no readier way for a man to bring his own 
worth into question, than by endeavouring to detract from 
the worth of other men. — Tillotson. 

JBtrofcinJ. 

People appointed by the shareholders of a public company 
to read newspapers in a back room made for that purpose, 
and to dine at the company's expense. 

59&anp0mtmart 

No change of scene or climate suffices to renovate that 
weary flagging of the heart consequent upon the total 
disappointment of its earthly hopes. The young have 
courage and energy to bear them up against mortifications ; 
but when the whole career of life has been run in vain, and 
by one who, formed in the school of worldliness, does not 
easily learn to estimate at their real value the paltry prizes 
which allured him to the course, his struggles are great, and 
bitter, and overcoming. 

Steamtenk 

"We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought. 

Shelley. 
Btetxztitm. 

There is a seede called Discretion, if a husbandman have 
of that seede and mingle it amongst his other corne, they 
will growe doubtless much the better, for that seede will tell 
him how many casts of corne a land ought to have. And if 
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a husband, or, it may so fortune, a man that by possibility 
might have gray-headed experience, hath not sufficient of 
that seede, yet he that lacketh, it is lawfull for him to 
borrow of his neighbours that have, and his neighbours be 
unkind if they will not lend this young husband part of 
their seede, for this seede of discretion hath a wondrous 
virtue, for the more it is eyther taken of or lent the more it 
is. — Boke of Husbandry. 

— Law perplexes many points ; but it has made one clear 
which, without its assistance, would have remained for ever 
in darkness ; for it tells us at what period of his life a man 
arrives at years of discretion ; and but for this information 
who could guess at it ? When a young gentleman has come 
into possession of broad lands and a good store of wealth, 
and takes his station at the gaming-table till he loses all 
that he has the power of losing ; when a young lady at the 
age of twenty and one years, emancipated by the law from 
parental control and all authority of guardianship, marries 
her father's groom, or gives her hand and fortune to a noto- 
rious gambler; when a middle-aged gentleman, who has 
lived many years, carefully avoiding an indiscreet marriage, 
guarding himself warily against the fascinations of beauty, 
and priding himself on his policy, at length marries his cook 
— we should hardly believe, if the law had not told us so, 
that either of these parties had arrived at years of discretion. 
What is discretion ? We all have it ; it comes to us by Act 
of Parliament the very day we have completed one-and- 
twenty years, and it sticks to us through life by virtue of 
the same. The real meaning of the word "discretion" is 
not that we know how to go alone, but that our leading strings 
are cut, and we must go alone as well as we can. 

£Bifta&* 

I tell you honestly what I think is the cause of the compli- 
cated maladies of the human race ; it is their gormandizing 
and stuffing, and stimulating their digestive organs to an 
excess, thereby producing nervous disorders and irritations. 
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The state of their minds is another grand cause ; the fidgeting 
and discontenting themselves about what cannot be helped; 
passions of all kinds — malignant passions pressing upon the 
mind, disturb the cerebral action, and do much harm. — 
Abernethy. 

A man more to be dreaded than the most inveterate open 
enemy. 

Mankind will never be, in an eminent degree, virtuous 
and happy, till each possesses that portion of distinction, 
and no more, to which he is entitled by his personal merits. 
— Godwin. 

•That fraction of the amount of that of which folly, roguery, 
or misfortune has robbed you — which these choose to let yon 
have back as the price of permission to do so again. 

1900* 

In addition to its proper signification, the word "dog" is 
used in almost every possible sense. The wild rose is called 
the dog-rose ; the scentless violet, dog-violet. Jolly dog is 
the highest convivial encomium which a man can receive 
from his companions ; honest dog is when he adds to good 
fellowship some other qualifications ; sad dog when he is a 
reprobate. Dog is a word of endearment often used to chil- 
dren, and what we call our servants when we are angry. 
Puppy is the term of contempt for a coxcomb. A flatterer is 
called a spaniel ; a ruffian is called a bull-dog ; an ill-looking 
fellow an ugly hound ; and whelp, cur, and mongrel, are 
terms of contemptuous reproach to a young man. 

fflaforp. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady 
is, when she has in her countenance mildness ; in her speech 
wisdom ; in her behaviour modesty ; and in her life virtue. 
Fenton. 
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— A Greek maiden, being asked what fortune she would 
bring her husband, replied, " I will bring him what gold 
cannot purchase — a heart unspotted, and virtue without a 
stain, — the inheritance from parents who had these, and 
lothing else to leave me." 

JBrtonuL 

The dead of night : earth seems but seeming— 
The soul seems but a something dreaming. 
The bird is dreaming, in its nest, 
Of song, and sky, and loved one's breast ; 
The lap-dog dreams, as round he lies, 
In moonshine of his mistress' eyes : 
The steed is dreaming in his stall, 
Of one long breathless leap and fall : 
The hawk hath dreamt him thrice of wings 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave ; 
But waking, feels them clipt, and clings 
Mad to the perch 'twere mad to leave : 
The child is dreaming of its toys— 
The murderer of calm home joys ; 
The weak are dreaming endless fears — 
The proud of how their pride appears : 
, The poor enthusiast who dies, 
Of his life-dreams the sacrifice — 
Sees, as enthusiast only can, 
The truth that made him more than man ; 
And hears' once more, in vision'd trance, 
That voice commanding to advance, 
Where wealth is gain'd— love, wisdom won, 
Or deeds of anger dared and done. 
The mother dreameth of her child — 
The maid of him who hath beguiled — 
The youth of her he loves too well — 
The good of God— the ill of Hell— 
Who live, of death— of life, who die — 
The dead of immortality. — Bailey. 
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©ream* erf Etfe. 

All men are dreamers ; from the hour 
When reason firsts exerts its power, 
Unmindful of its bitter sting, 
To some deceiving hope we cling — 

That hope's a dream ! 

The brazen trumpet's clangour gives 
The joy on which the warrior lives ; 
And at his injured country's call, 
He leaves his home, his friends, his all — 

For Glory's dream ! 
The lover hangs on some bright eye, 
And dreams of bliss in every sigh ; 
But brightest eyes are deep in guile, 
And he who trusts their fickle smile, 

Trusts in a dream ! 

The poet, Nature's darling child, 
By fame's all-dazzling star beguiled, 
Sings love's alternate hope and fear, 
Paints visions which his heart holds dear — 

And thus he dreams ! 

And there are those who buil4 their joys 
On proud Ambition's gilded toys, 
Who fain would climb the craggy height 
Where Power displays its splendid light — 
But dreaming fall ! 

Whilst others, 'midst the giddy throng 
Of Pleasure's victims, sweep along ; 
Till, feelings damp'd, and satiate hearts, 
Too worn to feel when bliss departs — 

Prove all a dream 1 

And when that chilly call of fear, 
Death's mandate, hurtles on the ear ; 
We find, would we retrace the past, 
E'en life at best, now fading fast- 
is all a dream ! 
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Let your ear-rings be attention, encircled by the pearls of 
refinement. Let the diamonds of your necklace be truth, 
and the chain of Christianity. Let your bracelets be charity, 
ornamented with the pearls of gentleness. Let your bosom- 
pin be modesty, set with compassion. Let your finger-ring 
be affection, set with the diamonds of industry. Let your 
garb be virtue — your drapery politeness. Let your shoes be 
wisdom, secured with the buckles of perseverance. 

drum* 

I hate that drum's discordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round ; 

To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms 

Of tawdry lace and glittering arms ; 

And when Ambition's voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 

I hate that .drum's discordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round ; 

To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin'd swains, 

And mangled limbs and dying groans, 

And widows' tears and orphans' moans, 

And all that Misery's hand bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. — Scott ofAmictll. 

Sruiritartt* 

Drunkard, stand forward, that we may have a look at you, 
and draw your picture. There he stands ! The mouth of a 
drunkard, you may observe, contracts a singularly sensitive 
appearance — seemingly red and rawish ; and he is perpetually 
licking and smacking his lips, as if his palate were dry and 
adust. He has a thirst which water will not quench. He 
might as well drink air. His whole being burns for a dram. 
The whole world is contracted into a caulker. He would 
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sell his soul in such extremity, were the black bottle denied 
him, for a gulp. Not to save his soul from eternal fire would 
he, or rather could he, if left alone with it, refrain from 
pulling out the plug, and sucking away at destruction. What 
a snout he turns up to the morning air ! inflamed, pimpled, 
snubby, and snorty, and with a knob at the end on't, like 
one carved out of a stick by the knife of a schoolboy — rough 
and hot to the very eye — a nose which, rather than pull, you 
would submit even in some degree to be insulted. A per- 
petual cough harasses and exhausts him, and a perpetual 
expectoration. How his hand trembles. It is an effort even 
to sign his name ; one of his sides is certainly not by any 
means as sound as the other ; there has been a touch of palsy 
there, and the next hint will draw down his chin to his 
collar-bone, and convert him, a month before dissolution, 
into a slavering idiot, there is no occupation, small or 
great, insignificant or important, to which he can turn, 
for any length of time, his hand, his heart, or his head.— 
Professor Wilson. 

Spoils the health, unhinges the mind, and unmans men. 
It reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, impudent, dangerous, and 
mad. 

— All the crimes on earth do not destroy so many of the 
human race, nor alienate so much property, as drunkenness. 

— The natural disposition may be better known in drun- 
kenness than at any other time. In modern society life is 
all a disguise. Every man walks in masquerade, and his 
most intimate friend very often does not know his real 
character. Many wear smiles constantly upon their cheeks, 
whose hearts are unprincipled and treacherous. Many, with 
violent tempers, have all the external calm and softness of 
charity itself. Some speak always with sympathy, who, at 
soul, are full of gall and bitterness. Intoxication tears off 
the veil, and sets each in his true light, whatever that may 
be. The combative man will quarrel, the sensualist will 
love, the detractor will abuse his neighbour. Exceptions 
have been known, bnt they are very few in number. . 
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£Btsd& 

Duels afford no proof of courage— drive a oowud into a 
corner, and he will play the hero. The combatants very 
rarely meet upon equal terms. 

The only thing which one can do, and the only one we 
need do. 

— Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But by the storm of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse or wane, 
Duty exists — immutably survives. — Wordsworth. 

is 

dFarlg imfttiiittwL 

The colour of our life is generally such as the first three or 
four years, in which we are our own masters, make it. — 
Cowper. 

Make it a golden rule, each morn, with upraised eyes, 
To see the gorgeous sun from Erebus arise. 

— Get up early ! time is precious ; waste it not in bed. 

Get up early ! while the dew-drops o'er the fields are spread. 

Get up early ! when the red sun first begins to rise. 

Get up early ! when the red sun fades from earth to skies. 

Get up early ! it is sinful to be wasting time. 

Get up early ! while the sweet birds sing their morning chime. 

Get up early ! while the flowers bend freely o'er the sward. 

Get up early 1 while all Nature blesses Nature's God. 

Of necessity there must be great earnestness. Nothing m 
promised to the lukewarm. For the trifler, the thouglitl**,*, 
the unearnest, there is no hope. Not that the woman or 
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man of God ought to be of demure face, shunning the ameni- 
ties and prettinesses of life ; no ! the Christian ought to 
be blithe and happy, and there should always dwell in his 
eyes a certain friendliness to smiles. A channel of joy should 
he be, a flush of continual sweet light, a rainbow of many 
colours, and all of them beautiful. Nevertheless, under all 
outward fun and nonsense there must be seriousness at 
bottom ; levity is only graceful in those who have deeper 
things in them than that ; and then only is the merry laugh, 
the gleesome caper, and the roguish freak, beautiful. 

ear*. 

Side intelligencers. — Charles Lamb. 

ear*!). 

What is earth, sexton ?— a place to dig graves ; 
What is earth, rich man ? — a place to work slaves ; 
What is earth, gray-beard ?— a place to grow old ; 
What is earth, miser ? — a place to dig gold ; 
What is earth, schoolboy ? — a place for my play ; 
What is earth, maiden ? — a place to be gay ; 
What is earth, seamstress ?— a place where I weep ; 
What is earth, sluggard ? — a good place to sleep ; 
What is earth, soldier ? — a place for a battle ; 
What is earth, herdsman ? — a place to rear cattle ; 
What is earth, widow ? — a place of true sorrow ; 
What is earth, tradesman ? — I'll tell you to-morrow ; 
What is earth, sick man ? — 'tis nothing to me ; 
What is earth, sailor ? — my home is the sea ; 
What is earth, statesman ? — a place to win fame ; 
What is earth, author ? — I'll write there my name ; 
What is earth, monarch ? — for my realm 'tis given ; 
What is earth, Christian ? — the gateway of Heaven. 

Daughter of air and tongue, 
Which the last of dying speech retorts, 
Whilst she with others' language sports. 
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ePamams* 

Care preserves what Industry gains. He who attends to 
his business diligently, but not carefully, throws away with 
one hand what he gains with the other. 

— It is no small commendation to manage a little well. 
He is a good waggoner that can torn in a little room. I will 
study more how to give a good account of my little than how 
to make it more. — Bishop Hall. 

— Economy is one of the chief duties of a state, as well as 
of an individual. It is not only a great virtue in itself; but is 
the parent of many others. It preserves men and nations 
from the commission of crime, and the endurance of misery. 
The man who lives within his income can be just, humane, 
charitable, and independent. He who lives beyond it, 
becomes, almost necessarily, rapacious, mean, faithless, con- 
temptible. The economist is easy and comfortable ; the 
prodigal harassed with debts, and unable to obtain the neces- 
sary means of life. So it is with nations. National charac- 
ter, as well as national happiness, has, from the beginning of 
the world to the present day, been sacrificed on the altar of 
profusion. 

— Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, and of 
ease, and the beauteous sister of temperance, cheerfulness, 
and health ; and promseness is a cruel and crafty demon, that 
gradually involves her followers in dependence and debt. 

— " Waste not, want not," is a good old proverb. "He 
that is faithful over little, is faithful also in much." A per- 
son who takes no care of the materials committed to his 
hands by his master will never duly husband his own pro- 
perty. Economy and wastefulness are habits that will influ- 
ence us in all things, both when we are engaged about our 
own substance or that of another. To waste another's goods 
is the same as to rob him. The loss in both cases is equal, 
and the principle whence they spring very much alike. The 
man who takes care of his employer's goods is sure to look 
after his own, and thus is on the road to prosperity. It 
would be difficult to calculate the immense \oaa oi \fTO\eft<§ 
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that every year occurs from carelessness and want of economy. 
Some persons are worth nearly half their wages more than 
others, because they never injure or waste anything. The 
employer being wealthy, or the stock abundant, is no 
excuse for carelessness. A loss is a loss, and a robbery is 
a robbery, whether taken from the heap of the miser or the 
smaller store of the indigent. " Gather up the fragments! 
that nothing be lost," is a divine command. Heaven allows 
nothing to be destroyed. There has not been a single drop 
of water wasted from the creation until now. The decom- 
posed elements of autumn are the elements of the following 
spring. Economy, a rigid economy, is one of the laws of 
nature ; and we shall not realize "the good time coming" 
until we have a careful and economical world. Let this 
spirit prevail, and not only will the master be saved from 
loss, but, in many instances, the servant will rescue himself 
from the union. 

— The arithmetic of a good wife, who adds to her husband's 
happiness, subtracts from his cares, multiplies his joys, 
divides his sorrows, and practices reduction in the expendi- 
ture of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

tftrttcatfaiu 

Education is a companion which no misfortune can depress 
— no clime destroy — no enemy alienate — no despotism en- 
slave. At home, a friend — abroad, an introduction — in soli- 
tude, a solace — in society, an ornament. It checks vice — it 
guides virtue — it gives at once a grace and government to 
genius. Without it, what is man ? A splendid slave 1 a 
reasoning savage! vacillating between the dignity of an 
intelligence derived from God, and the degradation of brutal 
passion. 

— If a married man all his life long should do no other 
good thing, than educate his child right in the fear of God, 
then, I think, this may be an atonement for his neglects. 
The greatest work which thou canst do is even this — that 
thou educatest thy child well. — Luther, 
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— He that makes his son worthy of esteem by giving him 
a liberal education, has a far better title to his obedience and 
duty than he that gives a large estate without it. — Socrates. 

— A science succinctly summed up in the profound exhor- 
tation of the American philosopher, " Rear up your lads like 
nails, and then they'll not only go through lie world, but 
you may clinch 'em on the other side." — Hood. 

— That which teaches us — the more we learn the more we 
have to learn. 

Effort. 

Thus it is that God wills man to be great — that God wills 
man to be happy. Effort is the condition, effort the means, 
and effort the vehicle and the hope of all that he is ever to 
be. — Rev. G. Armstrong. 

Whenever a man becomes the herald of his own merits, be 
assured that they are too trifling for a solo on the trumpet of 
Fame. 

— Suffering the private / to be too much in the public eye. 
— New Monthly. 

HBmifpctdian. 
The brewers should to Malta go, the loggerheads to Stilly; 
The Quakers to the Friendly Isles, the furriers all to Chili; 
The little bawling, squalling babes, that break our nightly 

rest, 
Should be pack'd off to Baby-Ion, to Lapland, or to Brest. 
From Spithead cooks go o'er to Greece; and while the miser 

waits 
His passage to the Guinea coast, spendthrifts are in the Straits; 
Spinsters should to the Needles go, wine-bibbers to Burgundy, 
Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, wags at the Bay 

of Fundy. 
Musicians hasten to The Sound, the surpliced priest to Rome; 
While all. the race of hypocrites at Cant-on are at home ; 
Lovers should hasten to Good Hope; to some Cape Horn is 

pain ; 
Debtors should go to O-hi-o, and sailors to the Main. 
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Hie, bachelors, to the United States, maids to the Isle of Man; 
Let gardeners all to Botany go, and shoe-blacks to Japan; 
Thus emigrate, and misplaced men will then no longer vex us ; 
And all now unprovided for had better go to Texas. 

H. Modes. 

(Pmptagtr atrtr epmptagefc. 

No separate interests can subsist between employer and 
employed. If you thrive, I thrive : on your well-doing will 
depend my comfort, my honour, and my character ; for I 
shall stand high or the reverse, as I act justly or unjustly by 
you." — Earl Stair. 

— They that are in power should be extremely cautious to 
commit the execution of their plans not only to those who 
are able, but to those who are willing. As servants and 
instruments, it is the duty of the latter to do their best ; but 
their employers are never so sure of them as when their duty 
is also their pleasure. To commit the execution of their 
purpose to one who disapproves of the plan of it, is to employ 
but one-third of the man ; his heart and his head are against 
you — you have commanded only his hands. — Colton. 

(Pmplagmetik 

With the exception of one extraordinary man, I have never 
known an individual — least of all, a man of genius — healthy 
and happy without a profession ; i. e. t some regular employ- 
ment, which does not depend on the will of the moment, and 
which can be carried on so far mechanically, that an average 
quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion 
are requisite to its faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward to with 
delight as a change and recreation, will suffice to realize, in 
literature, a larger product of what is truly genial, than 
weeks of compulsion. — Coleridge. 

— Whatever busies the mind without corrupting it, has at 
least this advantage, that it rescues the day from idleness ; 
and he that is never idle will not often be vicious. — Dr. 
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A man who has no enemies is seldom good for anything. 
He is made of that kind of material which is so easily worked, 
that every one tries a hand in it. A sterling character — one 
who speaks for himself, and speaks what he thinks — is always 
sure to have enemies. They are as necessary to him as fresh 
air. They keep him alive and active. A celebrated person, 
who was surrounded by enemies, used to say, "They are 
sparks which, if you do not blow them, go out of themselves. " 
Let this be your feeling while endeavouring to live down the 
scandal of those who are bitter against you. If you stop to 
dispute, you do but as they desire, and open the way for 
more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk. There will be a 
reaction, if you do but perform your duty ; and hundreds, 
who were once alienated from you, will flock to you, and 
acknowledge their error. 

— Flat enemies are honest, harmless things, 
Because they tell us what we have to fear ; 
But double-hearted friends, whose blandishings 
Tickle our ears, but sting our bosoms, are 
Those dangerous syrens, whose sweet maiden face 
Is only mortal treason's burnished glass. 

I have the most intense abhorrence of all those measures 
and schemes, whether legislative or otherwise, which would 
stint the poor man's beer, and spare the rich man's wine. 
There is no member of society who deserves more richly 
a measure of rational comfort and enjoyment than a hard- 
working mechanic. . But I do not wish to see him in the 
alehouse. When he takes enjoyment, I would have him do 
so in the presence of those whose claims upon him operate 
with the power of virtuous restraints, and are 'felt to be 
incompatible with excess. A habit of frequenting public 
scenes of dissipation will sooner or later prove fatal. . . . 
An idle hour upon the street may form the inlet to vices 
which will degrade and defile a whole life. Keep the working 
man from this danger — give him suitable occupation for this 
hour— and the probability is, that he is rescued from mwvj 
years of misery and shame. 
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enterprise. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties by daring to 
attempt them. Sloth and folly shiver and shrink at the 
sight of toil and hazard, and make the impossibility they 
fear. 

Envy at last crawls forth, from hell's dire throng, 
Of all the direfull'st ! Her black locks hung long, 
Attired with curling serpents ; her pale skin 
Was almost dropp'd from her sharp bones, within 
And at her breast stuck vipers, which did prey 
Upon her panting heart both night and day, 
Sucking black blood from thence ; which to repair, 
Both day and night they left fresh poisons there. 
Her garments were deep-stain'd with human gore, 
And torn by her own hands, in which she bore 
A knotted whip, and bowl, which to the brim, 
Did green gall and the juice of wormwood swim ; 
With which, when she was drunk, she furious grew,. 
And lash'd herself; thus from the accursed crew, 
Envy, the worst of fiends, herself presents, 
Envy, good only when she herself torments. — Cowley. 

— The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which 
ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his life is inverted ; 
and the objects which administer the highest satisfaction to 
those who are exempt from this passion, give the quickest 
pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious : youth, beauty, valour, 
and wisdom, are provocations of their displeasure. What a 
wretched and apostate state is this 1 To be offended with 
excellence, and to hate a man because we approve him! 
The condition of the envious man is most emphatically mise- 
rable : he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another's 
merit or success, but lives in a world where all mankind are 
in a plot against his quiet, by studying their own happiness 
and advantage. — Addison. 

— The oxidation of the soul •, \svxt it is only the meaner 
minds and metals that rust. 
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— Envy is a secret enemy to honour. — The envious man is 
fed with dainty meat, for he doth continually gnaw upon his 
own heart. — Envy is blind, and can do nothing but dispraise 
virtue. — Solon. 

— Take away envy, and that which I have is thine ; let 
there be no envy, and that which thou hast is mine. — Of 
vices, envy is the most ancient, pride the greatest, and glut- 
tony the foulest. — Envy is a sickness growing from other 
men's happiness. — Marcus Aurtlius. 

— Old Tinder Boxes sneering at young Lucifer Matches. 

CPquammttg. 

A thing often lost, but seldom found. 

Exemption from mistake is not the privilege of mortals ; 
but when our mistakes are involuntary, we owe each other 
every candid consideration ; and the man who, on discovering 
his errors, acknowledges and corrects them, is scarcely less 
entitled to our esteem than if he had not erred. 

— A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. — Pope. 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
"With matron-step slow-moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aid, 
Like homely-featured night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
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No less than hers : not worn indeed on high 

"With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

"With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 

Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come, then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 

To books, to music, or the poet's toil ; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 

When they command whom man was born to please, 

I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. — Cowper. 

Ever is a little word, but of immense signification. A 
child may speak it, but neither man nor angel can fully 
understand it. It is a spring which fills as fast as it emp- 
ties ; an unfathomable ocean ; a sea that can never be sailed 
over from shore to shore. 

Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself 
to walk far. We value ourselves on having subdued the 
horse to our use, but I doubt whether we have not lost more 
than we have gained by it. No one thing has caused so 
much degeneracy to the human body. An Indian goes on 
foot nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white does on his 
horse ; and he will tire the best horse. A little walk of half 
an hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable ; it 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the 
animal economy. — Jefferson. 

Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where, 
And when, and how, the business may be done. 
Slackness breeds worms ; but the sure traveller, 
Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 

Active and stirring spirits live alone ; 

Write on the others, Here lieth such a one. — Herbert. 
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®Hi*ntoftttrt. 

Let not thy table exceed the fourth part of thy income ; 
see thy provision be solid and not far-fetched — fuller of sub- 
stance than art ; be wisely frugal in thy preparation, and 
freely cheerful in thy entertainment ; too much, is vanity ; 
enough, a feast. 

The Scotch have a proverb that a man at forty is either a 
fool or a physician ; and of a truth it is so, our own observa- 
tions being the best recipes. 

— To most men, experience is like the stern-light of a 
ship, which illumines only the track it has passed. 

The eye hath five tunics to guard it against danger. The 
first is like a spider's web ; the second is like a net ; the 
third a berry ; the fourth is like a horn ; and the fifth is the 
cover or lid of the eye. Here is guard upon guard, resem- 
bling the various ways Providence hath to secure us from 
ruin. — Hence the five cardinal virtues. 

— A most capricious little luminary, through which we 
frequently view things different from what they really are. 

— Those whose eyes are brown or dark-coloured should be 
informed that they are weaker and more susceptible of injury, 
from various causes, than grey or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 
are generally the most powerful, and next to these are grey. 
The lighter the pupil, the greater and longer-continued is the 
degree of tension the eye can sustain. — Curtis. 

— Dark blue eyes are most common in persons of delicate, 
refined, or effeminate nature ; light blue, and, much more, 
grey eyes, in the hardy and active. Greenish eyes have gene- 
rally the same meaning as the grey. Hazel eyes are the more 
usual indications of a mind masculine, vigorous, and pro- 
found. Shakespere, it is said, had hazel eyes ; Swift, blue eyes ; 
Milton, Scott, and Byron, grey eyes.— Quarterly Review. 
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egrt (Blodt anfr Slut). 

Black eyes most dazzle at a ball ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gains ; 
The blue a conquest long retains. 
The black bespeak a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart ; 
The blue a tender frame betray, 
Which lives and burns beyond a day. 
The black the features best disclose ; 
The blue the feelings all repose ; 
Then let each reign without control, 
The black all Mind, the blue all Soul. 

JFace (£$*)• 
The human face is a marvellous book ; 

And it opens whenever we heed : 
Time hath its tale in each wrinkle and nook ; 
Life hath its legend in every look ; 

And he that runneth may read. 
Our summers are deepening the dimple of mirth, 

Our winters the crow's foot of care, 
Till years have worn threadbare the velvet of birth, 
And left it a lesson of beauty's light worth, 

Of promises gone to the air. 
The beatings of hearts that are breaking unseen, — 

The secrets of closeted thought, — 
As the hand of the clock tells the working within, 
The innermost hours of the breast and the brain 

Are known by the furrows without. 
How closely these sorrowful miniatures stand, 

And preach to the pulses of youth ; 
For ever around us their voiceless command ; 
Their mute inexpressible warnings at hand ; 

The passionless presence of truth. 
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There is an immense power in facts. The long, and for a 
time, the barren contemplation of one simple feet, has often 
led to the snblimest discoveries. The fall of an apple elicited 
the theory of gravitation ; the ascent of a soap-bubble the 
laws of colonr and light. Wherever there is public opinion, 
wherever there is common sense and common feeling, a fact 
is sure to have its weight. Tell it in a thousand forms. 
Tell it with perpetual variety of circumstance, and novelty 
of view. Tell it of this locality, and tell it of that. Tell it 
of twenty years back, and tell it of now. Tell it of the mass, 
and tell it of individuals. Give sums total and particular 
instances. Give names and places. Make the fact familiar, 
and yet vast ; detailed, and yet marvellous. Do all this with 
a laborious and painful accuracy, which cannot be gainsaid. 
Be a very slave to the truth. Before a generation is past, 
the fact will speak for itself and find a cure. You will have 
endued a mere fact with life and energy. An undeniable 
statement, which admits of being comprehended in ten 
words, and which was once the ineffectual subject of whole 
libraries, will at last have more power than ten million men. 

— TWM8. 

— Whilst different aims in different lights appear, 

What is the chiefest good ? — A conscience clear. 

Since rolling ages in their course began, 

What has been man's worst foe ? — His fellow-man. 

Who's rich ? — Who seeks not to increase his store. 

Who's poor ?— Who having much yet longs for more. 

What is the brightest gem that decks a wife, 

And what her noblest dower? — A spotless life. 

What woman's chaste ? — Of whom feme fears to lie, 

And tongue of scandal never yet came nigh. 

What marks the wise ?— When wrong'd for suffer'd ill, 

To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 

What speaks the fool ? — When hate and spleen devour, 

To have the will to hurt, but want the power. — Bayncs. 
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A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life is the best 
philosophy ; a clear conscience the best law ; honesty the 
best policy ; and temperance the best physician. 

— And so from youth to age — yea, to the end, 

An unforsaking, unforgetting friend, 

Thou hoverest round us, and when all is o'er, 

And earth's most loved illusions please no more, 

Thou stealest gently to the couch of death ; 

There while the lagging breath 

Comes faint and fitfully to usher nigh 

Consoling visions from his native sky, 

Making it sweet to die. 

The good man's ears are faint, his eyes grow dim, 

But his heart listens to the heavenward hymn, 

And his soul sees in lieu of that sad band, 

"Who come with mournful tread 

To kneel about his bed, 

God's white-robed angels, who around him stand 

To wave his spirit to "the better land." 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

— A strong arm to work for us in health and youth ; a 
firm shoulder to lean upon in sickness and age. 

— Nought shall prevail against me, or disturb 
My cheerful faith, that all which I behold 
Is full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 

Jaitf) arrtf Cljaritjj. 

The true pair of compasses to take the measure of a 
Christian is Faith and Charity. Faith is the one foot fixed 
immovably in the centre, while Charity walks a perfect circle 
of benevolence. — Robert Hall. 

;faterf)00*f. 

— It is more from carelessness about the truth, than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
world. — Dr. Johnson. 
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— Falsehood ! I hate thy downward gaze, 

Thy sly and double-meaning phrase, 

And frequent pauses, made to try 

The safety of the coming lie, 

Against a foe, or e'en a friend — 

No matter which, to gain thy end. 
— Satan was the first 
That practised falsehood under saintly show, 
Deep malice to conceal, couch'd with revenge. — Milton. 

jf&mt. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would not the 
picture be truer were she to hold a handful of dust ? 

— Fame, as a river, is narrowest where it is bred, and 
broadest afar off ; so exemplary writers depend not on the 
gratitude of the world. — Davenant. 

— The soul's archangel. For fame there is no grave. — 
Bulwer. 

jfatfburn. 

Fashion is a poor vocation. Its creed, that idleness is a 
privilege, and work a disgrace, is among the deadliest errors. 
"Without depth of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or 
strength of purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificing substance 
to show, substituting the fictitious for the natural, mistaking 
a crowd for society, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and 
exhausting its ingenuity in expedients for killing time ; 
fashion is among the last influences under which a human 
being, who respects himself or who comprehends the great 
end of life, would desire to be placed. 

— Fashion makes people sit up at night when they ought 
to be in bed, and keeps them in bed in the morning when 
they ought to be up and doing. She makes her votaries 
visit when they would rather stay at home, eat when they 
are not hungry, and drink when they are not thirsty. She 
invades their pleasures, and interrupts their business ; she 
compels them to dress gaily, either upon their own property 
or that of others ; she makes them through life seek rest on 
a couch of anxiety, and leaves them, in the hour of desolation, 
on a "bed of thorns. 
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— A beautiful envelope for mortality, presenting a 
glittering and polished exterior, the appearance of which 
gives no certain indication of the real value of what is 
contained therein. 

If we had no faults ourselves, we should not take such 
pleasure in observing those of others. — RochefoucavM. 

A frightful and dangerous substance to the really guilty, 
but a vain and harmless shadow to the conscientiously 
honest and upright. 

dfcarttng astir dFatiting. 

Accustom early in your youth 
To lay embargo on your mouth ; 
And let no rarities invite 
To pall and glut your appetite ; 
But check it always, and give o'er 
With a desire of eating more ; 
For where one dies by inanition, 
A thousand perish by repletion. 
To miss a meal sometimes is good — 
It ventilates and cools the blood ; 
Gives Nature time to clean her streets 
From filth and crudities of meats ; 
For too much meat the bowels fur ; 
And fasting's Nature's scavenger. 

E. Xaynard, M.D., 1750. 
fttlixiQ. 
What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing ? 
But what is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery ? — Miss Landon. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather round — 
when sickness falls on the heart — when the world is dark 
and cheerless — is the time to try true friendship. They who 
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turn from the scene of distress betray their hypocrisy, and 
prove that interest only mores them. If yon hare a friend 
who loves yon — who has studied your interest and happiness 
— be sure yon sustain him in adversity. Let him feel that 
his former kindness is appreciated, and that his lore was not 
thrown away. Beal fidelity may he rare, bat it exists — in 
the heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? They 
only deny its worth who have never loved a friend, or 
laboured to make a friend happy. The good and the kind, 
the affectionate and the virtuous, see and feel the heavenly 
principle. They would sacrifice wealth and honour to 
promote the happiness of others; and, in return, they 
receive the reward of their love by sympathizing hearts and 
countless favours, when they have been brought low by 
disease and adversity. 

The winds and waves may beat against a rock planted in a 
troubled sea, but it remains unmoved. Be you like the rock, 
young man. Vice may entice, and the song and the cup 
may invite. Beware ; stand firmly at your post. Let your 
principles shine forth unobscured. There is glory in the 
thought that you have resisted temptation and conquered. 
Your bright example will be to the world what the light- 
house is to the mariner on the sea-shore, — it will guide others 
to the point of virtue and safety. 

fixtt loo*. 

A man's look is the work of years. It is stamped on the 
countenance by the events of his life ; nay, more, by the 
hand of nature ; and it is not to be got rid of easily. There 
is, as it has been remarked repeatedly, something in a 
person's appearance, at first sight, which we do not like, 
and which gives it an odd tinge, but which is overlooked in 
a multitude of other circumstances, till the mask is thrown 
off, and we see this lurking character verified in the plainest 
manner in the sequel. We are struck at first, and by chance, 
with what is peculiar and characteristic ; also, with permanent 
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traits and general effects. These afterwards go off in a set 
of unmeaning and common-place details. This sort of prima 
facie evidence, then, shows what a man is, better than what 
he says or does — for it shows us the habit of his mind, which 
is the same under all circumstances and disguises. — JTattfitt. 

dTlattojf* . 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company, you please none ; if you flatter 
only one or two, you affront all the rest. 

— Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends 'tis hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 

While thou hast wherewith to spend. 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call. 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice. 

But if Fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown ; 

They that fawned on him before 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need. 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep. 

Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 

Faithful friend from flattering foe.— Shakespere. 

Flowers, of all created things, are the most innocently sim- 
ple ; they are partners of human joy, and soothers of human 
sorrow ; fit emblems of the victor's triumph, of the young 
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bride's blushes ; welcome to the crowded halls, and graceful 
upon solitary graves i What a desolate place would be a 
world without a flower ! It would be a face without a smile 
— a feast without a welcome ! Are not flowers the stars of 
the earth, and are not our stars the flowers of heaven ? One 
cannot look closely at the structure of a flower without loving 
it. They are emblems of God's love to the creation, and 
they are the means and ministrations of man's love to his 
fellow-creatures ; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of 
the beautiful and good. They lead us to thoughts of gene- 
rosity and moral beauty, detached from and superior to all 
selfishness ; and they are pretty lessons in nature's book of 
instruction, teaching man that he liveth not by bread alone, 
but that he hath another than an animal life. 

— Flowers are the brightest things which earth 

On her broad bosom loves to cherish ; 
Gay they appear as children's mirth, 

like fading dreams of hope they perish. 
In every clime, in every age, 

Mankind have felt their pleasing sway ; 
And lays to them have deck'd the page 

Of moralist and minstrel gay. 
By them the lover tells his tale, 

They can his hopes, his fears express ; 
The maid, when words or looks would fail, 

Can thus a kind return confess. 
They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 

With them we erown the crested brave ; 
They deck the maid — adorn the bride — 
Or form the chaplets for her grave. — Patterson. 
— God made the flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man's careful mood, 
And he is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 

To pleasant gratitude. 

Wordsworth. 
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— Our outward life requires them not^ 

Then wherefore had they birth ? — 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth. 
To whisper hope— to comfort man, 

"Whene'er his faith is dim, 
For Who so careth for the flowers, 

"Will care much more for him. — HowUt. 

— The alphabet of angels, wherewith they write on hills 
and plains mysterious truths. 

— Flowers, the sole luxury that nature knew, 
In Eden's pure and spotless garden grew ; 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense, and glad the human heart. 

— There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower : 
Jn every herb on which you tread, 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
"Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 

Allan Cunningham. 

No sun — no moon ! 

No morn — no noon — 
No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day — 

No sky — no earthly view — 

No distance looking blue — 
No road — no street — no "tother side the way," — 

No end to any row — 

No indications where the crescents go — 

No top to any steeple — 
No recognitions of familiar people — 

No courtesies for showing 'em — 

No knowing 'em — 
No travelling at all — no locomotion — 
No inkling of the way — no notion — 

"No go" — by land or ocean — 
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No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 
No park— no ring— no afternoon gentility — 

No company — no nobility — 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, — 

No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-vember ! 

£a$* ot tip 9flt. 

There is a class of fops, not usually designated by that 
epithet : men clothed in profound black, with large canes, 
and strange amorphous hats, of big speech, and imperative 
presence — talkers about Plato, great affectors of senility, 
despisers of women and all the graces of life — fierce foes to 
common sense, abusive of the living, and approving of no 
one that has not been dead for, at least, a century. Such fops, 
as vain and as shallow as their fraternity in Bond-street, 
differ from these only as Gorgonicus differed from Rufillus. 
— Sydney Smith. 

To look profitably forward we must not fail to look back. 
Experience of the past is the best light for the future. 

dFfrrgifctteAf. 

The sandal-tree perfumes, when riven, 

The axe that laid it low ; 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. 
— He that cannot forgive others breaks down the bridge 
over which he must himself pass, for every man hath need to 
be forgiven. 

— The sweetness which flowers yield when they are tram- 
pled upon. 

faxtvmt. 

The favours of Fortune are like steep rocks, only eagles 
and creeping things mount the summit. 
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— A capricious dame who often rejects those who are most 
anxious to solicit her favours, whilst others more unworthy 
are the recipients of her bounties without solicitation. 

— Fortune never placed a man so high as not to stand in 
need of a friend. 

— When Fortune smiles, and looks serene, 

"Tis— " Sir, how do ye do ? 
Your family are well, I hope : 

Can I serve them or you ? " 
Now turn the scale — let Fortune frown, 

And ills and woes fly t' ye, 
'Tis then—" I'm sorry for your loss, 

But times are hard. Good bye t' ye." 

Find earth where grows no weed, and you may find 
A heart wherein no error grows. — /. S. Knowlcs. 

fttt (C&*). 

Who are the free ? 
They who have scorn'd the tyrant and his rod, 
And bow'd in worship unto none but God ; 
They who have made the conqueror's glory dim — 
Unchain'd in soul, though manacled in limb — 
Unwarp'd by prejudice — unawed by wrong, 
Friends to the weak, and fearless of the strong ; 
They who could change not with the changing hour, 
The self-same men in peril and in power ; 
True to the law of right, as warmly prone 
To grant another's as maintain their own f 
Foes of oppression wheresoe'er it be : — 

These are the proudly free ! 
— Oh, Freedom ! pure instructress of the mind ; 
Blest bond of union, birthright of mankind ! 
Thine is the star that from yon mountain's height 
Beams life and glory to the nation's sight ; 
Thine is the voice, the talismanic charm, 
That warms the patriot's breast, and nerves his arm. 
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— I do not know a finer race of men than the Tfoglfah 
Gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effeminacy which 
characterizes the man of rank in most countries, they exhibit 
a union of elegance and strength, a robustness of frame, and 
freshness of complexion, which I attribute to their living so 
much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigo- 
rating recreations of the country. — Washington Irving, 

— Show me the young man who can quit the brilliant 
society of the young to listen to the kindly voice of age — who 
can hold cheerful converse with one whom years have 
deprived of charm — show me the man who is willing to help 
the deformed who need help — show me the man who shuns 
a blasphemer, or the traducer of his mother's sex — who 
scorns, as he would a coward, the ridiculer of woman's 
reputation — show me the man who never forgets for an 
instant the delicacy, the respect that is due to woman in any 
condition or class, and you show a gentleman— nay, you 
show me a better — you show me a wise man, and a Christian. 

Fearless gentleness is the most beautiful of feminine 
attractions — born of modesty and love. 

— Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho' they may gang a kennin wrang ; 

To step aside is human : 
One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How fer perhaps they rue it. 
Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord — its various tone, 

Each spring — its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

"We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted, — Bwrns. 
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— Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and it enters a 
child's soul like the sunshine into the rosebud, slowly but 
surely expanding it into beauty and vigour. 

The best thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to 
an opponent, tolerance ; to a friend, your heart ; to your 
child, a good example ; to a father, deference ; to your 
mother, conduct that will make her proud of you ; to your- 
self, respect ; to all men, charity. 

Gtor$. 

This is true glory and renown : when God, 
Looking on earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who. with true applause 
Recount his praises. — Milton. 

— If we judge from history, of what is the book of glory 
composed ?— Are not its leaves dead men's skin — its letters 
stamped in human blood — its golden clasps, the pillage of 
nations ? It is illuminated with tears and broken hearts. 

<&0ttr. 

Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer' d, and roll'd ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 
Hoarded, barter'd, bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrow'd, squander'd, doled ; 
Spurn'd by the young, but hugg'd by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 
Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 

How widely its agencies vary — 
To save — to ruin— to curse — to bless — 
As even its minted coins express, 
Now stamp' d with the image of Good Queen Bess, 

And now of a Bloody Mary. — Hood, 
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— Gold is to solace the wants, and not to nourish the 
passions of men. He who expends it properly, is its master ; 
he who lays it up, is its keeper ; he who loves it, a fool ; he 
who fears it, a slave ; he who adores it, an idolater. The 
truly wise man is he who despises it. 

— Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 
Gold ! that will make black white ; foul, fair ; 
"Wrong, right ; base, noble ; and the coward valiant. 

Shakespere. 

ftralr ftctimtrf. 

If a man has a right to be proud of anything, it is of a 
good action, done as it ought to be, without any base interest 
lurking at the bottom of it.— Sterne. 

"«00* tfttftf." 

Look ! the world's comforter, with weary gait, 
His day's hot task has ended in the west ; 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks, — 'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid " Good night 1 " 

tikralr QLz&tt. 

This is a very favourite phrase with the English aris- 
tocracy : they carry it to the pulpit and the house of 
commons. "Such a man preached in very good taste," or, 
"In what excellent taste So-and-so's speech was." Good 
taste applied to legislation and salvation ! What does the 
phrase mean ? Heaven knows what it means in the pulpit ; 
in the house of commons it always means flattering the old 
members, and betraying impudence modestly. 

{toft &im$ar. 

Good temper is the philosophy of the heart— a gem in the 
treasury within, whose rays are reflected on all outward 
objects — a perpetual sunshine, imparting warmth, lights and 
life, to all within the sphere of its inftugufia. 
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— The most perfect health of the soul — Tow of a German 
Prince. 

— In the search of good temper I've rambled all day, 
And just now honest truth has discovered her way ; 
When rubbing his telescope perfectly clear, 
Called out, " I have found her," and bade me come here. 

I'm grown weary of wit, who but dresses for show, 
And strives still to sparkle as much as your beau ; 
For, if he can shine, though at dear friends' expense, 
He will raise contributions on feeling and sense. 

Then learning is proud, nor can trifle with ease, 
Though in this little life 'tis oft trifles that please ; 
Unbending austerity, wrapt up in selij 
Is so like a miser when hoarding his pelf. 

Strong reason's a warrior that fights out his way, 

And seldom has leisure to rest or to play ; 

Nay, so rough has he grown, unless great things are done, 

He thinks that all useless went down the bright sun. 

Oh ! 'tis gentle good humour that makes life so sweet, 
And picks up the flow'rets that garnish our feet ; 
Then, from them extracting the balsam of health, 
Turns the blossoms of nature to true sterling wealth. 

Miss Blamire. 

&abzmttw\t. 

He that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself— richly endued 
With depth of understanding, height of knowledge. 

Massinger. 
— The man whom Heaven appoints 
To govern others, should himself first learn 
To bend his passions to the sway of reason. — Thomson. 

Dignity and ease of manner. Grace increases beauty and 
embellishes plainness. 
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6ratttafce. 

Gratitude has been fancifully said to be the memory of 
the heart ; but, alas ! for poor human nature, hearts are 
more than suspected to have wondrous short memories. 

6rsfc* (€$*)• 

The grave buries every error, covers every defect, extin- 
guishes every resentment. From its peaceful bosom springs 
none but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can 
look down upon the grave of an enemy, and not feel s eom- 
punctuous throb that he should have warred with the poor 
handful of earth before him ? 

— Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and there meditate! 
There settle the account with thy conscience for every past 
endearment unregarded, of that departed being; who can 
never — never — never return to be soothed by thy contrition. 
If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, 
or a furrow to the silver brow of an affectionate parent — if 
thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that 
ventured its happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of 
thy kindness dr thy truth — if thou art a friend, and hast ever 
wrongecf in thought, word, or deed the spirit that generously 
confided in thee — if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one 
unmerited pang to that true heart which now lies cold and 
still beneath thy feet ; — then be sure that every unkind look, 
every ungracious word, every ungentle action, will come 
thronging back upon thy memory, and knock dolefully at 
thy soul — then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing 
and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing tear; more deep, more bitter, 
because unheard and unavailing. Then weave thy chaplet 
of flowers, and strew the beauties of nature about the grave ; 
console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these tender 
yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warning by the bitter- 
ness of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, and hence- 
forth be more faithful and affectionate in the discharge of 
thy duties to the living. 
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— When by a good man's grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallow'd night, 

Who sate and watch' d in raiment heavenly bright ; 

And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 

Says, pointing upward, that He is not here, 

That " He is risen ! "—Rogers. 

— In they go, 
Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman, 
The cinder-wench and the white-handed lady, 
Into one pit ! O rare, rare bedfellows ! 
There they all lie in uncomplaining sleep. — Wilson. 

6rategarlr (&)• 

There lie levellers level'd, duns done up in themselves, 
There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves ; 
Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 
Dos-d-dos with their patients sleep faultless physicians ; 
There are slave-drivers quietly whipp'd under ground, 
There bookbinders, done up in boards, are fast bound ; 
There the babe that's unborn is supplied with a berth, 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth ; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case, 
There seekers of office are sure of a place ; 
There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast, 
There shoemakers quietly stick to their last ; 
There brokers at length become silent as stocks, 
There stage-drivers sleep without quitting their box. 

Frascr. 
€toai (IE%t). 

Who are the great ? 
Those who have boldly ventured to explore 
Unsounded seas, and lands unknown before — 
Soar'd on the wings of science, wide and far — 
Measured the sun, and weigh'd each distant star- 
Pierced the dark depths of ocean and of earth, 
And brought uncounted wonders into birth— 
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RepelTd the pestilence, restrain' d the storm, 
And given new beauty to the human form — 
"Waken'd the voice of reason, and unfurl* d 
The page of truthful knowledge to the world ; 
They who have toil'd and studied for mankind — 
Aroused the slumbering virtues of the mind — 
Taught us a thousand blessings to create : 

These are the nobly great 1 

6r*atnett* 

greatness ! thou art but a flattering dream, 
A watery bubble, lighter than the air. — Tracy. 
— A great man struggling with the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state.*— Pope. 

Grid. 

Heaven hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief : 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm ; 
And strenuous action next. — Southey. 

6u0k 

Guilt, though it may attain temporal splendour, can never 
confer real happiness. The evil consequences of our crimes 
long survive their commission, and like the ghosts of the 
murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the malefactor. The 
paths of virtue, though very seldom those of worldly great- 
ness, are always those of pleasantness and peace. — Sir Walter 
Scott. 

A noisy umpire, whose decisions always end in smoke. — 
A coarse-grained powder, used by cross-grained people 
playing at cross-grained purposes. — Quiescent d»ri&u — 
Marryatt. 

H 
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Kaftit 

The diminutive chain of habit is scarcely heavy enough to 
be felt, till it is too strong to be broken. — Dr. Johnson. 

— I trust everything to haoit, upon which, in all ages, 
the lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed 
his reliance ; habit, which makes everything easy, and casts 
all difficulties upon a deviation from a wonted course. Make 
sobriety a habit, and intemperance will be hateful; make 
prudence a habit, and reckless profligacy will be as contrary 
to the child, grown or adult, as the most atrocious crimes to 
any. Give a child the habit of sacredly regarding truth ; of 
carefully respecting the property of others ; of scrupulously 
abstaining from all acts of improvidence which involve him 
in distress, and he will just as likely think of rushing into an 
element in which he cannot breathe, as of lying, or cheating, 
or stealing.— Lord Brougham. 

— Habit in a child, is at first like a spider's web ; neglected, 
it becomes a thread or twine ; next, a cord or rope ; finally, 
a cable : then who can break it ? 



ftatrtr (G$e). 

The hand, — what wondrous wisdom plann'd 

This instrument, so near divine ! 
How impotent, without the hand, 

Proud reason's light would shine ! 
Invention might her power apply, 

And genius see the forms of heaven — 
And firm resolve his strength might try, 
But vain the will, the soul, the eye, 
Unquarried would the marble lie, 
The oak and cedar flout the sky, — 

Had not the hand been given ! — Mrs. Hale. 
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— The instrument of instruments, the hand ; 
Courtesy's index ; chamberlain to nature ; 
The body's soldier ; the mouth's caterer ; 
Psyche's great secretary ; the dumb's eloquence ; 
The blind man's cradle, and his forehead's buckler ; 
The minister of wrath, and friendship's sign. 

— How fair, how small, how white, and pure, 

Its own most perfect miniature. 

The baby-hand that is so wee, 

And yet is all it is to be ; 

Unweeting what it has to do, 

Yet to its destined purpose true. 

The fingers' form, of varied length, 

That join or vie their little strength ; 

The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail ; 

The violet vein, so blue and pale ; 

The branching lines where gipsy eld 

Had all the course of life beheld ; 

All— to its little finger's tip, 

Of Nature's choicest workmanship, 

Their task, their fate, we hardly guess, — 

But, oh, may it be happiness !— Coleridge. 

The idea has been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, that happiness is one large and beautiful precious stone, 
a single gem so rare, that all search after it is vain, all effort 
for it hopeless. It is not so. Happiness is a mosaic, com- 
posed of many smaller stones. Each taken apart and viewed 
singly may be of little value, but when all are grouped 
together, and judiciously combined and set, they form a 
pleasing and graceful whole — a costly jeweL Trample not 
under foot, then, the little pleasures which a gracious 
Providence scatters in the daily path, and which, in eager 
search after some great and exciting joy, we are apt to over- 
look. 

— He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper ; but 
he is happier who can suit his temper to circumstances. 
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— There is nothing purer than honesty ; nothing sweeter 
than charity ; nothing warmer than love ; nothing brighter 
than virtue ; and nothing more stedfast than faith. These, 
united in one mind, form the purest, the sweetest, the 
richest, the brightest, and most stedfast happiness. 

— It's not in titles nor in rank ; 
It's not in wealth like London bank, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's not in makin' muckle mair ; 
It's not in books ; its not in lear, 

To make -us truly blest : 
If happiness have not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
"We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest. — Burns. 

— The foundation of domestic happiness is faith in the 
virtue of woman ; the foundation of political happiness is 
confidence in the integrity of man ; the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal, is reliance on the goodness 
of God. — Landor. 

— Think of this, my good friend, and as you have kind 
affections to make some good girl happy, settle yourself in 
life while you are young, and lay up, by so doing, a stock of 
domestic happiness, against age or bodily decay. There are 
many good things in life, whatever satirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary ; but probably the best of all, next to a 
conscience void of offence (without which, by the bye, they 
can hardly exist), are the quiet exercise and enjoyment of 
the social feelings, in which we are at once happy ourselves, 
and the cause of happiness to those who are dearest to us. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 

— That state of life is most happy where superfluities are 
not required, and necessaries are not wanting. — Plutarch. 

— A butterfly that roves from flower to flower in the vast 
garden of existence, and which is eagerly pursued by the 
multitude in the vain hope of obtaining the prize, yet it con- 
tinually eludes their grasp. 
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— If every one would but study to extract pleasure from 
their means of pleasure, however humble, and to be as happy 
as it is in their power to make themselves in their situation, 
without looking at other means of gratification which are not 
within their reach, all would experience a comfortable man- 
hood, and learn from their own sensations, that every one 
may be in this agreeable condition. Every class of life may 
by this means be the builders of their own happiness here 
in a much greater degree than most believe, and we all make 
ourselves as joyous in a cottage as in a palace. — Sharon 
Turner. 

— How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death : 

Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath ! 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice hath ever understood ; 
. How deepest wounds are given by praise, 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ! 

Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat : 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ! 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ! 

This man is freed from servile hands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath alL 

Sir Henry Wotton. 
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There is no little enemy. A man either hates with his 
whole heart, or he does not hate at all. Hating a little is a 
good deal like blowing np a powder-mill a little — it is a feat 
that cannot be done. 

*xttf. 

The shape of a hat, and the mode of wearing it, give con- 
siderable insight into the heart and mind. He that cocks 
his hat (or cap) on one side, is a poltroon, assuming an air 
of bravery. He that wears it off his forehead is a gaby. He 
that wears it slouched over his eyes, and raised np behind, is 
a sailor. He that rams it down perpendicularly over his 
brows is a blunt, ill-natured fellow. He that walks with it 
in his hand is a coxcomb. The man that always wears a 
bran-new shining hat possesses the spirit of order— he is a 
man of method. He that wears a peaked hat, with a large 
brim and broad riband— in a word, he that wears a hat such 
as they are never worn, is a false-minded, conceited 
mannerist. 

Shopkeepers are generally temperate in their diet 
They injure health not by direct attacks, not by the intro- 
duction of injurious agents, but by withholding the pabulum 
of life — a due supply of that pure fluid which nature has 
designed as food for the constitution. Be it remembered 
that man subsists upon the air more than upon his meat and 
drink ; but no one can exist for an hour without a copious 
supply of air. The atmosphere which shopkeepers breathe - 
is contaminated and adulterated, and with its vital principles 
so diminished, that it cannot fully decarbonize the blood, 
nor fully excite the nervous system. Hence, shopkeepers 
are pale, dyspeptic, and subject to affections of the head. 
They often drag on a sickly existence, die before the proper 
end of human life, and leave a progeny like themselves. — 
Thackrah. 
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— Would you adopt a safe, sure recipe, 
Without drench -dosing, or the doctor's fee, 
Give nature's vital functions ample play, 
Clothe easy — walk abroad six miles each day ; 
The stomach cleanse within, the skin without ; 
And send the doctors to the left-about. 

Common Sense. 

— The four ordinary secrets of health are, early rising, 
exercise, personal cleanliness, and the rising from table with 
the stomach unoppressed. There may be sorrows in despite 
of these, but they will be less with them, and nobody can 
be truly comfortable without them. 

Start (€9*), 

There is in every human heart 

Some not completely barren part, 

Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 

And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

This be our duty, this our care. — Botoring. 

— A loving heart is the truest wisdom. — 0. DicJcens, 

— The wisdom of the Creator is in nothing seen more 
gloriously than in the heart. It was necessary that it should 
be made capable of working for ever, without the cessation 
of a moment, without the least degree of weariness. It is so 
made ; and the power of the Creator in so constructing it can 
in nothing be exceeded but by his wisdom ! 

— The velvet moss will grow upon the sterile rock ; the 
mistletoe flourish on the withered branch ; the ivy cling to 
the mouldering ruin ; the pine and cedar remain fresh and 
fadeless amidst the mutations of the dying year ; and, heaven 
be praised ! something green, something beautiful to see, 
and grateful to the soul, will, in the coldest and darkest hour 
of fete, still twine its tendrils round the crumbling altars 
and broken arches of the desolate temples of the human 
heart! 
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— The appellations bestowed on that mysterious organ, 
the human heart, keep pace with the moral qualities ascribed 
to it. Thus we have the tender and the flinty heart— the 
cold, the warm, the light, and the heavy heart — the " faint 
heart that never won Mr lady," and " the heart of oak," the 
exclusive property of the tars of England. 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but heaven ! 

And false the light on glory's plume, 

As fading lines of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty's bloom, 
Are blossoms gather'd for the tomb — 

There's nothing bright but heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And fancy's flash, and reason's ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 

There's nothing calm but heaven ! 

Moore. 

History is but a kind of Newgate calendar, a register of 
the crimes and miseries that man has inflicted on his fellow- 
man. It is a huge libel on human nature, to which we 
industriously add page after page, volume after volume, as 
if we were building up, a monument to the honour rather 
than the infamy of our species. If we turn over the pages of 
these chronicles that man has written of himself, what are 
the characters dignified by the appellation of " great," and 
held up to the admiration of posterity ? Tyrants, robbers, 
conquerors, renowned only for the magnitude of their 
misdeeds and the stupendous wrongs and miseries they have 
inflicted on mankind — warriors who have hired themselves 
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to the trade of blood, not from motives of virtuous patriotism, 
or to protect the injured and defenceless, bat merely to gain 
the vaunted glory of being successful in mmwiming their 
fellow beings ! What are the great events that constitute a 
glorious era ! The fall of empires — the desolation of happy 
countries — splendid cities smoking in their ruins — the 
proudest works of art tumbled in the dust — the shrieks 
and groans of whole nations ascending unto heaven. — 
Irving, 

— The Grecian history is a poem, Latin history a picture, 
modern history a chronicle. — Chateaubriand. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land. 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath Hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church bell's chime 

Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 
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The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof he reared, 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever he the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God !— Mrs. ffemans. 

— That is not home, where day hy day 
I wear the husy hours away ; 
That is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares for me the toils of light ; 
'Tis hope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home in which the heart can live : 
These walls no lingering hopes endear, 
No fond remembrance chains me here. 

There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home ; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 
Who yet are homeless, desolate. 
The sailor's home is on the main ; 
The warrior's, on the tented plain ; 
The maiden's, in her hower of rest ; 
The infant's, on his mother's hreast. 

There is no home in halls of pride, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
No home is hy the wanderer found ; 
'Tis not in place ; it hath no hound ; 
It is a circling atmosphere, 
Investing all the heart holds dear ; 
A law Oi" strange attractive force, 
That holds the feelings in their course ; 
It is a presence undefined, 
O'ershadowing the conscious mind, 
Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name of friend. — Conder. 
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— The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to those 
hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 
exhilarate — those soft intervals of unblended amusement, in 
which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and throws 
aside the ornaments and disguises which he feels in privacy 
to be useless encumbrances, and to lose all effect when they 
become familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the execution. 
It is, indeed, at home that every man must be known by 
those who would have a just estimate of his virtue or felicity. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

— The learning of the University may fade from the recol- 
lection ; its classic lore may moulder in the halls of memory ; 
but the simple lessons of home, enamelled upon the heart of 
childhood, defy the rust of years, and outlive the more mature 
but less vivid pictures of after days. 

— It is a good thing and a wise, to be able, with a few 
books and a little needlework, to give any room, however 
strange and desolate, a look of home, to be able to pursue 
our usual employments anywhere at a moment's notice ; and 
a blessing beyond wealth, beyond beauty, or even beyond 
talent, is that cheerful temperament which can rejoice in the 
sunshine, yet be merry in the shade ; which can delight in 
the bird's singing in spring, yet solace itself with the heart's 
own music when winter is at hand. 



ftamt an& ftvexOM. 

Oh ! there's a power to make each hour 

As sweet as heaven design'd it ; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

Though few there be that find it. 
We seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us, 
For life hath here no charms so dear 

As home and Mends around us. 



I! 



f 
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We oft destroy the present joy 

For future hopes — and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 

If we'd but stoop to raise them ; 
For things afar still sweetest are 

When youth's bright spell hath bound us ; 
But soon we're taught the earth hath nought 

Like home and friends around us. 
The Mends that speed in time of needy 

When hope's last reed is shaken, 
Do show us still that, come what will, 

We are not quite forsaken. 
Though all were night, if but the light 

From friendship's altar crown'd us, 
'Twould prove the bliss of earth was this — 

Our home and friends around us. — C. Swain. 

&amt at Catfte. 

You seek the home of taste, and find 

The proud mechanic there, 
Rich as a king, and less a slave, 

Thron'd in his elbow-chair ! 
Or on his sofa reading Locke, 

Beside his open door ! 
Why start ? — why envy worth like his 

The carpet on his floor ? 
You seek the home of sluttery — 

" Is John at home ? " you say. 
" No, sir ; he's at the ' Sportsman's Arms ;' 

The dog-fight 's o'er the way." 
O lift the workman's heart and mind 

Above low, sensual sin ! 
Give him a home ! the home of taste ! 

Outbid the house of gin ! 
give him taste ! it is the link 

Which binds us to the skies — 
A bridge of rainbows, thrown across 

The gulph. oi tears and. a\%ba \ 
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Or like a widower's little < 

An angel in a child — 
That leads him to her mother's chair, 

And shows him how she smiled. — Elliott. 

With honest heart go on your way, 

Down to your burial sod, 
And never for a moment stray 

Beyond the path of God- 
Then like a happy pilgrim here, 

O'er pleasant meadows goin& 
You'll reach the bank without a fear, 

Where death's chill stream is flowing. 

And everything along your way 

In colours bright shall shine ; 
The water from the jug of clay 

Shall taste like costly wine ! 

Then cherish faith and honesty 

Down to your burial clod, 
And never for a moment stray 

Beyond the path of God. 

Tour sons and grandsons to your tomb 

Shall come, their tears to shed ; 
And from their tears sweet flowers shall bloom 

Above your sleeping head ! 

From the German of Holtz. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth, and ease, in waning age ; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife, 

That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour in fell battle's rage ; 
Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. — Shakctpwe. 
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— The fear o* hell's a hangman's whip 

To haud the wretch in order ; 
But where ye fetl your honour grip, 

Let aye that be your border : 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. — Burns. 

ft**** 

Of hope in general, Johnson said it was an amusement 
rather than a good, and adapted only to very tranquil minds. 
The remark was suggested by the assertion of some person 
that hope excelled fruition. In the positive sense of personal 
and immediate benefit, it is obvious that hope must always 
be inferior to possession ; but in the nobler signification of 
remote improvement, it may be affirmed to be superior. The 
great orator, the great painter, the great poet, the great 
statesman, — all are the children of Hope. It was Hope that 
hung the lantern upon the ship of Columbus ; it was Hope 
that brought to Milton tidings of Paradise ; it was Hope that 
waved the torch before Bacon as he descended into the dark 
laboratory of nature ; it was Hope that supported the steps 
of Newton when he wandered into the dim solitude of 
unknown worlds ; it was Hope that scattered the Persian 
chivalry before the eloquence of Demosthenes ; it was Hope 
that sprinkled the purple hues of summer over the canvas of 
Titian, and breathed the solemn repose of heaven over the 
divine heads of Raphael. But Hope has a holier signification. 
Sutton speaks, very beautifully, of Christian happiness being 
folded up in the bosom of Hope. In the home of the good 
man, indeed, that angel is never absent ; in the dai-lpi^ of 
winter, and in the bloom of spring, it is alike present to 
cheer, to comfort, and to exhort. — Betitley. 

— Delusive phantom in the hour of need. — Arnold. — Hope 
often digs its own grave with the spade of indiscretion.— 
There is a silver lining to every cloud.— Mrs. 8. C. HdU. 
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— Sweet Hope of life, where shouldst thou dwell ? — 
Not with the eagle on the rock, 
The civic strife, or battle shock, 
But near thy sister Truth's deep well ; 

Midst shadowy woods and grassy lanes, 
Where tenderness with beauty reigns, 
And heaven's bright silence breeds a voice within. 
This be life's care to win, 
Its noblest scope- 
But not in solitude — alone — sweet Hope ! 
— A bright and beautiful bird which comes to us amongst 
the darkness, and sings the sweetest songs when our spirits 
are saddest ; when the lone soul is weary, and longs to pass 
away, it warbles its sunniest notes, and tightens again the 
slender fibres of our hearts that grief has been tearing away. 

&04$ttaKtg, 
Hospitality is threefold : for one's family ; this is of neces- 
aitie : for strangers ; this is of courtesie : for the poore ; this 
is charitie. — Fuller. 

ftuman Jefottg. 
The highest degree of human felicity consists in peace of 
mind, and the due employment of time. 

Sjumamtfl. 

Of all the ruins on which the eye of man can gaze, or on 
which his memory can dwell, none are more painfully sublime 
than the ruins of humanity ; and what are they ? Not the 
deep furrow which time ploughs on the cheeks, or the silvery 
whiteness with which years cover the head— not the curved 
spine, which bows the face to the earth, as if looking for a 
grave to rest in ; for the wrinkled cheek, and the stooping 
frame, are the appropriate accompaniments of old age, and 
as beautiful in the system of life as winter with its leafless 
trees and frozen streams in the system of seasons ; but the 
ruins of humanity are seen in wrinkles which time has not 
made, in a frame trembling with anxiety, shaken by sorrow, 
humbled by sin, withered by despair— when the beauty of 
youth is gone, and the beauty of age has not supplied its 
place ; — it is as melancholy as snow in harvest. 
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— The. most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious writer, 
and the most accomplished statesman, cannot effect so much 
as the mere presence of the man who tempers his wisdom and 
his vigour with humanity. — Lcuvater. 

— The glory of civilization, and the purest essence of 
Christianity. 

Sjuman Htfe. 

Pliny has compared a river to human life. The river, 
small and clear in its origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls 
into deep glens, and wantons and meanders through a wild 
and picturesque country, nourishing only the uncultivated 
tree or flower by its dew or spray. In this, its state of 
infancy and youth, it may be compared to the human mind, 
in which fancy and strength are predominant — it is more 
beautiful than useful. When the different rills or torrents 
join, and descend into the plain, it becomes slow and stately 
in its movements ; it is applied to move machinery, to irrigate 
meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and useful. As it flows 
on towards the sea, it loses its force and its motion, and at 
last, as it were, becomes lost and mingled with the mighty 
abyss of waters. 

ftumflttj}. 

Humility ever dwelleth with men of noble minds : it is a 
flower that prospers not in lean and barren soils ; but in a 
ground that is rich, it flourishes and is beautiful. — FviUr. 

— He that is little in his own eyes, is little too in his 
desires, and consequently moderate in his pursuit of them. 
Like another man, he may fail in his attempts, and lose the 
point he aimed at ; but that is all — lie loses not himself; he 
loses not his happiness and peace of mind with it. Even the 
contentions of the humble man are mild and placid : blessed 
character ! when such a one is thrust back, who does not 
pity him ? when he falls, who would not stretch out a hand 
to raise him up ? — Sterne, 
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Starting. 

Merry it is in the good green wood, 

When the mavis and merle are singing ; 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. —ScoU. 

Ladies sometimes do not value their husbands as they 
ought. They sometimes learn the value of a good husband 
for the first time by the loss of him. Yet the husband is the 
▼ery roof-tree of the house — the corner-stone of the edifice — 
the key-stone of that arch called home. He is the bread- 
winner of the family — its defence and its glory — the beginning 
and ending of the golden chain of life which surrounds it — 
its consoler, its lawgiver, and its king. And yet we see how 
frail is that life on which so much depends. How frail is the 
life of the husband and the father ! When he is taken away, 
who shall fill his place? When he is sick, what gloomy 
clouds hover over the house ! When he is dead, what dark- 
ness, weeping, agony ! Then poverty, like the murderous 
assassin, breaks in at the window — starvation, like a famished 
woU, howls at the door. Widowhood is too often an associate 
of sackcloth and ashes. Orphanhood too often means deso- 
lation and woe. 



I 

tifontM. 

The idle man is an annoyance— a nuisance. He is of no 
benefit to anybody — he is an intruder in the busy thorough- 
fare of every-day life— he stands in our path, and we push 
him contemptuously aside !— he is of no advantage to anybody 
— he annoys busy men — he makes them unhappy — he is a 
unit in society — he may have an income to support him in 
idleness, or he may "sponge" on good-natured friends : but 
in either case he is despised. 
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— The dead sea, that swallows all virtues ; and the self- 
made sepulchre of a living man. — Quarles. 

Scuta*. 

Nature's pendants, manufactured from gems of the purest 
water. 

Sgturratue. 
Ignorance is the curse of God ; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 



— The sum total of human knowledge. 

An irritable man lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong 
way, tormenting himself with his own prickles.— Hood, 

£ttT3gttt3t{0tt» 

By imagination, we understand a creating power possessed 
by the mind, enabling it to form numberless ideas, which 
are not the immediate result of external impressions, or of 
recollection. By the imagination every man creates thoughts : 
they are entirely his own, and they might never have existed 
had they not have occurred to his individual mind. It is by 
force of imagination that certain images, fancies, and conceits 
frequently present themselves, although they may not be 
authorized by reason, nor have any prototype in nature. 
These sometimes die away, like visions of the night, answering 
no permanent purpose. Sometimes they may suggest ideas 
which may lead to corresponding experiments, and terminate 
in realities, or amid the wilds of conjecture ; they often 
furnish hints which the judgment knows how to improve, in 
useful plans and consistent theories. 

— That power which can create without substance, paint 
without colour, and kill without crime. 

— The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And as Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. — Shakespere. 
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jEmnirtuinut* 

Receive no satisfaction for premeditated impertinence ; 
forget it, forgive it, but keep him inexorably at a distance 
who offered it. — Lamxter. 

This is often but a want of sympathy with others. There 
was a certain merchant sojourning at an inn, whom the 
boots, by mistake, called betimes in the morning. "Sir," 
said the boots, "the day is breaking." The merchant turned 
round with a grim look — "Let it break," growled he, "it 
owes me nothing." This anecdote shows the difference between 
selfishness and independence. — Bulioer. 

— If any man can do without the world, it is certain the 
world can do quite as well without him. — Hazlitt. 

— To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 

And gather gear by ev*ry wile 

That's justified by honour : 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. — Bwrns. 

Sttirolence. 

None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to them- 
selves, as those who have nothing to do. 

| Sttinuttrg. 

There is no art or science that .is too difficult for industry 
to attain to ; it is the gift of tongues, and makes a man 
understood and valued in all countries and by all nations ; it 
is the philosopher's stone, that turns all metals, and even 
stones, into gold, and suffers not want to break into its 
dwelling; it is the north-west passage, that brings the 
merchant's ship to him as soon as he can desire. In a word, 
it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay contri- 
bution. — Clarendon, 
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— The Rwrrn«mwAfnif jTmZrcy o£ OUT ™* 1 *' , » i t?x» Tj gp^ aJn Mr 

pn™ it jot t?ih* our j-amfcmc; and our power. — ihiteer. 



Art. 

These -aiEneia* iowlsie ^erut in oar eyes! 
We 3»ad dsem u iasc and & 3wp of them dies, 

Whamc our regard or cumxra : 
Tec as viae is w? are. if jhec to their school, 
There's many a ifciagarl ami many * foot 

Some l-amn* of wisdom wi ght Ti»ti»_ 

Ihey don't iw their time oat in sleeping or play, 
Bos g*rhi*r up com in. a sonahin y day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores ; 
They manage their work in such regular forma, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 

And so brought their food within doors. 

But I hare less sense than a poor creeping ant; 
If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 

Nor provide against dangers in time ; 
When death and old age shall stare in my face, 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days, 

If I trifle away all their prime ! 

Now, now, while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what shall save me when sickness shall come, 

And pray that my sins be forgiven. 
Let me read in good books, and believe, and obey, 
That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 

I may dwell in a palace in heaven. — Dr. Watts. 

Jnfanrj). 

What is Infancy ? The balm 

From honey'd flowers — ocean's calm — 

The blush of morn — the sinless sleep, 

When angels fairy watching keep — 

A half-formed thought— the sunny gleam 

Reflected in the smooth, clear stream — 
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A dew-drop in a lily's cap 
(Incense to heaven offered up) — 
A cloudless sky — the summer breeze 
Wooing with kisses leafy trees — 
The innocent unconscious age 
Recorded e'er on memory's page. 

See Youth, Manhood, Age. 

Sngtstttaftt* 

The abridgment of all baseness. — A fault never found 
unattended with other viciousness. 

— Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend 
More hideous when thou show'st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster. 

— Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as the mouth should tear the hand 
For lifting food to't ? 

Stdu 

The coloured slave that waits upon Thought. 
— A drop of ink may make a million think. — Byron. 

Jnnocttut. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the great 
prerogative of innocence. 

— There is no courage but in innocence ; 
No constancy but in an honest cause. 

Iiuftructum. 

Hast thou e'er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden had ; 

Or vale o'erspread with streams and trees, 

A paradise of mysteries ; 

Plains with green hills adorning them, 

like jewels in a diadem ? 
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Those gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 
Were once but deserts, — Culture's hand 
Has scatter' d verdure o'er the land ; 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wilds usurp'd the scene. 

And such is man — a soil which breeds 

Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 

Flowers lovely as the morning light, 

Weeds deadly as an aconite ; 

Just as his heart is train'd to bear 

The poiibnous weed, or floweret fair. — Bowring. 

Inrfult 

A contemptuous, scornful act, which we feel much more 
difficult to overlook and forgive than a serious injury. 

integrity. 

Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind ; other qualities may add to its splendour, 
but if this essential requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. 

SrratalutiOTi* 

Irresolution is a habit which creeps upon its victim with a 
fatal facility. It is not vicious, but it leads to vice ; and 
many a fine heart has paid the penalty of it at the scaffold. 
Trifling as it appears in the wavering steps of the youngs as 
they grow older its form changes to that of a hideous monster, 
which leads them to destruction with their eyes open. The 
idler, the spendthrift, the epicurean, and the drunkard, are 
among its victims. Perhaps in the latter its effects appear 
in the most hideous form. He knows that the goblet which 
he is about to drain is poison, yet he swallows it. He knows, 
for the example of thousands has pointed it to him in 
glaring colours, that it will deaden all his faculties, take the 
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strength from his limbs and the happiness from his heart, , 
oppress him with foul diseases, and hurry his progress to a 
dishonoured grave ; yet he drains it under a species of 
dreadful spell, like that by which small creatures are said to 
approach and leap into the jaws of the loathsome serpent, 
whose fiendish eyes have fascinated them. How beautiful 
and manly is that power by which the resolute man passes 
unmoved through these dangers ! 

Some people are in the habit of repeating "I say 1 ' to 
almost every sentence to which they give utterance. On 
one occasion a lady rang the bell for her footman ; on his 
entering, she said : — " I say, James, I have been to Mrs. 
Thompson's, and heard say, that you said that I am in the 
habit of saying ' I say ' to every word I say. Now if I do 
say * I say ' to every word I say, it does not become you to 
say that I say * I say ' to every word I say, James." 

— Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, is said to have con- 
tracted a similar habit of prefacing his sentences with these 
words. An undergraduate having mimicked this pecu- 
liarity, the doctor sent for him to give him a jobation, 
which he began 1 thus : — " I say, they say you say, I say 'I 
say 1 " — when, finding the ridiculous combination, he con- 
cluded by bidding him quit the room. 

" It." 

The pronoun it is a comical word, 
It is sometimes amusing, it is often absurd ; 
It is large, it is small, it is round, it is square, 
It rains, and it snows, it is foul, it is fair ; 
It is black, it is white, it is long, it is short, 
It is everything, almost, and then it is nought ; 
It is true, it is false ; it is n't ! it is ! 
Indeed the word It is a humbug and Quiz. 
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Staffing. 

When thou dost tell another's jest, therein 
Omit the oaths which true wit cannot need : 
Pick out of tales the mirth, hut not the sin. 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 
Play not away the virtue of that name, 
Which is thy best stake, when griefs make thee tame. 

The honey of existence ; really beneficial and agreeable 
when partaken of in moderation, but highly injurious when 
used to excess. 

— Let thy joys be fresh as flowers 
That suck the honey of the showers, 
And bloom alike on huts and towers. 

guttsmait 

We are too apt in religious matters to call the man who 
goes beyond us in belief a fanatic, and he who comes short 
of our creed an infidel ; not reflecting, that He who is the 
light and the truth sees not with our eyes, and judges not 
with our judgment. 

Sttftfce. 

A pair of scales, in which the actions of mankind are often 
weighed ; the true weights being often bought up by power 
and wealth, whilst others that are incorrect are substituted. 

A keepsake, like mercy, is "twice blessed— it blesseth 
him that gives, and him that takes." No heart can be so 
dead to the best feelings of humanity, as not to throb with 
emotion when the eye is gazing in solace and secret on the 
last relic of one we dearly loved. It hallows the mind and 
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purifies the heart, and we have a saving faith, too, that it 
absolutely betters the morals. No very atrocious deed could 
he committed when the presence of one we esteemed and re- 
spected was near us to check every action. A locket con- 
taining the hair of one no longer living, is a melancholy, but 
yet a gratifying memorial. It is a kind of pledge given to 
those on earth in anticipation of a blessed re-union hereafter. 
The hair, too, is the last thing that decays, and is, there- 
fore, the most appropriate relic of the dead. We never 
behold a locket suspended among the glittering jewellery of 
a pawnbroker's window, without being led into a train of the 
most sombre reflections. What a struggle between life and 
death must that have been, that induced the possessor to 
relinquish this last token, to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
It is too painful a theme to dwell upon long. The heart 
sickens at the sight of things, the very possession of which 
speaks of former opulence and present poverty—of a once 
happy home, now deserted. These glittering memorials of 
love, these sacred offerings of friendship, are here exhibited 
like the bony integuments piled up in the Parisian cata- 
combs, as part and parcel of the virtually dead. 

— Oh ! know*st thou why, to distance driven, 

"When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift that moment given, 

Long, long retains a magic power ? 
Still, when it meets the musing view, 

Can half the theft of time retrieve, 
The scenes of former bliss renew, 

And bid each dear idea live ? 
It boots not if the pencil'd rose, 

Or sever'd ringlet meet the eye, 
Or India's sparkling gems enclose 

The talisman of sympathy. 
" Keep it — yes, keep it for my sake ! " 

On fancy's ear still peals the sound ; 
Nor time the potent charm shall break, 

Nor loose the spell by nature bound. — Mrs. Knight. 
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StittifnoM. 

The sunshine of life is made up of very little beams, that 
are bright all the time. In the nursery, on the play-ground, 
and in the school-room, opportunities occur for little acts of 
kindness, that cost nothing, but are worth more than gold 
or silver. To give up something, where giving up will pre- 
vent unhappiness— to yield, when persisting will chafe and 
fret others — to go a little round, rather than come against 
another— to take an ill word or a cross look, rather than 
resent or return it ; these are the ways in which clouds and 
storms are kept off, and a pleasant, smiling sunshine secured 
even in the humble home, among very poor people, as in 
families in higher stations. Much that we term the miseries 
of life would be avoided by adopting this rule of conduct. 

— We are but passengers of a day, whether on a railway 
or in the universal machine of the universe. Let us, then, 
make the way as pleasant as we can to each other. Short as 
our journey is, it is long enough to be tedious to him who 
skulks in his corner, sits uneasy himself, and elbows his 
neighbour to make him uneasy also. 

— Kindness casts a true shadow : wherever it moves, you 
will see its form thrown back from the object it has covered. 

Stfntt Bfflforttf, 

Kind words do not cost much. They never blister the 
tongue or lips. "We never heard of any mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not cost much, 
yet they accomplish much. First, they help one's good- 
nature and goodwill. Soft words soften our soul. Angry 
words are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it burn more 
fiercely. Secondly, kind words make other people good- 
natured. Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make people bitter, and wrathful 
words make them wrathful. There is such a rush of all 
other kinds of words in our days, that it seems desirable to 
give kind words a chance among them. There are vain 
words, and idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful words, 
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and silly words, and empty words, and profane words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind words also pro- 
duce their own image on men's souls ; and a beautiful image 
it is. They smooth, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, and morose, and unkind 
feelings. "We have not yet begun to use kind words in such 
abundance as they ought to be used. — Pascal. 

fuiolDU&ae, 

A key that unravels all mysteries, and which unlocks the 
entrance, and discovers new, unseen, and untrodden paths in 
the hitherto unexplored fields of science and literature. 

— The end of all knowledge is to understand what is fit to 
be done : for to know what has been, and what is, and what 
may be, does but tend to that. — Butler. 

— The minde of man is this world's true dimension ; 
And knowledge is the measure of the minde ; 
And as the minde, in her vast comprehension, 
Containes more worlds than all the world can finde : 
So knowledge doth itselfe far more extend, 
Than all the minds of men can comprehend. 
This knowledge is the same forbidden tree, 
Which man lusts after to be made his Maker ; 
For knowledge is, of power's eternity, 
And perfect glory the true image taker ; 
So as what doth the Infinite containe, 
Must be as infinite as it againe. — Lord Brooke. 

IttioiDle&ge mts eftitrgg, 

A man with knowledge but without energy, is a house 
furnished but not inhabited; a man with energy but no 
knowledge, a house dwelt in but unfurnished. 



labour. 

For the encouragement of all labour there must be a 
previous accumulation of the results of labour, which. becomes 
a real labour-fund for the payment of wages. Enrecy wfta% 
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of previous labour renders this fund more productive for 
the encouragement of future labour. . . . Whatever 
diminishes the risk of the capitalist ensures a more constant 
demand for labour, and therefore increases the rate of wages. 
—Charles KnigTU. 

— Toil is polish'd man's vocation ; - . 

Praises are the meed of skill ; 
Kings may vaunt their crown and station, 
We will vaunt our labour still.— Mangan. 

— Silent, patient, continuous labour does more than noisy 
talk or vain boasting. Silent labour accomplishes and makes 
visible something that is enduring ; while idle talk, like the 
babbling of a shallow brook, evinces more noise than 
strength. 

— There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness in 
work. Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works; in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 
— CcvrlyU. 

— Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restless sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. — ShaJcespere. 

— " Labour is worship ! " — the robin is singing ; 

" Labour is worship ! " — the wild bee is ringing ; 

Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out nature's heart. 

From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 

From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower ; 

From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

Labour is life ! *Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labour is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 

Play the sweet keys, ^o\jl^a\,)^\v.V^^^^^^t»iiQ, 
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Labour is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Best from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Best from sin-promptings that ever intreat us ; 

Best from World-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work— thou shalt ride over care's coming billow ; 
lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow : 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will I 
Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Best not content in thy darkness — a clod. 
Work for some good— be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower — be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour ! — all labour is noble and holy : 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

Mrs. Frances Osgood. 

The brain's livery servant.— The dress of thought. 

Dr. Johnson. 

£augtj of a Cfjffir. 

I love it— I love it — the laugh of a child, 
Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild ; 
Pinging out on the air with its innocent gush, 
like the trill of a bird in the twilight's soft hush ; 
Floating up on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell. 
Oh ! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 
Is the merriest sound in the world for me 1 

Isabel Athelwood. 
Earn axils Eatogtrt, 

Hen of that large profession, who can speak 
To every cause, and things indeed contrarie, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law ; 
That with most quick agility can turn, 
And return, make knots, and undo them, 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 
From either side, and pat it up.— Ben /onsen. 
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— Laws are like cobwebs which catch small flies, bat let 
wasps and hornets break through.— Swift. 
— Lawgiver, if thy aim is good, 
Make thy laws known, and understood. 

E. Elliott. 

I give you all and singular, my interest and estate, 
Right, title, claim, advantage, in the Orange on that plate ; 
"With all its rind, its pulp and pips, its juice as well as skin, 
And all the right and advantage to what you find therein ; 
With full power at the time to bite, pull, cut, squeeze, suck, 

or eat, 
Or otherwise to give away, as fancy may think meet,. 
As fully and effectually, as I, the said A. B., 
Am entitled now to bite, cut, suck, as whim induces me ; 
Or otherwise to cut the same, or give the same away, 
"With or without its rind and skin, juice, pulp, and pips, I 

say, 
Or anything hereinbefore or hereinafter said, 
In any other instrument, or any other deed, 
To the contrary, or otherwise, likewise, or notwithstanding ; 
"With much more to the same effect, where rhyme is not 

commanding. 
And such is but a sample of the laws, as now they stand, 
To pass an orange legally and safe from hand to hand ; 
One word left out, and some now are, and others not in place, 
The orange would be forfeited, and none could help the case. 

F. deS. 
Eajs jftbtt. 

The following amusing extract is from an old book on 
physic, entitled, "The Breviary of Healthe, by Andrew 
Boorde, Phisyche Doctoure, an Englysman, anno 1557. The 
151 chapitre doth shewe of an evyll fever, the which doth 
combar yonge persons, named the fever burden (lazy fever). 
Among all the fevers, I had almost forgotten the fever burden, 
with the whiche many yonge men, yonge women, maydens, 
and other yonge persons, bee sore infected now-a-dayes. The 
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cause of this infirmitee : — This fever doth come naturally, or 
els by evyll and slouthful brynging np. If it do come by 
nature, then the fever is incurable ; for it can never out of 
the fleshe that is bredde in the bone ; yf it come by slouthful 
brynging up, it may be holpen by diligent labour. A 
Remedy :— There is nothing for the fever burden so good as 
is unguentum baculinum; that is to say, take a sticke or 
wand of a yard of length, and more, and let it be as great as 
a man's fynger, and with it anoynt the back and shoulders 
we]], morning and evening, and do this twenty and one 
dayes ; and if this fever wyl not be holpen in that tyme, let 
them beware of waggynge on the gallowes ; and whyles they 
do take their medicine, put no lubberwort in theyr potage." 

Time for doing something useful. This leisure the diligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man never. A life of leisure 
and a life of laziness are two things. — Franklin. 

fcetter (at). 

What is a letter ? Let affection tell ! 

A tongue that speaks for those who absent dwell ; 

A silent language utter' d to the eye, 

Which envious distance would in vain deny ; 

A link to bind where circumstances part ; 

A nerve of feeling stretch'd from heart to heart, 

Porm'd to convey, like an electric chain, 

The mystic flash— the lightning of the brain — 

And thrill at once, through its remotest link, 

The throb of passion by a drop of ink. 
— Blest be the gracious power who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind ! — 
Beasts may convey and tuneful birds may sing 
Their mutual feelings in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend : 
Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise, 
Ages remote and nations yet to rise. — Crabbe. 
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— A coin from the brain's mint for private circulation. — 
A speaking- trumpet, through which the voice may be heard 
at any distance. 

fcttaalitn. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous, therefore give 

Thy need, thine honour, and thy Mend his due. 

Never was scraper brave man. Get to live ; 

Then live, and use it ; else, it is not true 
That thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible Btone.-^-fferbert. 

Liberty is to the collective body what health is to every 
individual body. Without health, no pleasure can be tasted 
by man ; without liberty, no happiness can be enjoyed by 
society. — Bolingbroke. 

— Oh, Liberty 1 thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Preface of bliss, and pregnant with delight 1 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eased of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight : 
Thou makest the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
Givest beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Addison. 
— ■ Liberty ! the hills are thine ! thy mountain homes are 

free J 
There is no abject bondsman here, to cringe and bow the 

knee ; 
A power, that mocks at human strength, wrought here when 

# time began ; 

And echo still doth laugh to scorn the impotence of man. 
The mountain lifts its hoary head, and on its brow is set, 
Form'd from the cloud and wreathing mists, a glistering 

coronet. 
From thunder-splinter' d crags behold with what resistless 

force 
The torrent rends its furious way, a giant in its course. 
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— liberty of speech is good, liberty of action better, bat 
liberty of thought best of all ; for the worst of all shackles 
are those riveted into the soul. 

— Liberty is a plant that deserves to be cherished. Like 
the vine in the Scripture, it has spread from east to west, 
has embraced whole nations with its branches, and sheltered 
them under its leaves. — ChaAam. 

— Eternal spirit of the chainless Mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart, which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign'd — 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 

And freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 

Byron. 

— A member of Parliament is originally to be tender of 
his own liberty, that other men may the better trust him 
with theirs. — Scmlle. 

— 'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 
In those that suffer it a sordid mind, 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man's noble form. 

I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 
"Wherb I am free by birthright, not at alL — Cowper. 

— This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak out, 
Which he who can and will, deserves high praise ; 
"Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace. 
What can be juster in a state than this 1— Euripides. 

K 
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— The power to do as you like yourself and control the 
actions of others. — A country to which all nations are 
travellers, though ignorant of the road. 

SfitartB of Cotrirfenct* 

As men will no longer suffer fhemselves to be led blindfold 
in ignorance, so will they no more yield to the blind prin- 
ciple of judging and treating their fellow-creatures, not 
according to the intrinsic merit of their actions, but according 
to the accidental and involuntary coincidence of their opinions. 
The great truth has finally gone forth to the ends of the 
earth, that man shall no more render account to man for his 
belief over which he has himself no control. Henceforward, 
nothing shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame any one 
for that which he can no more change than he can the hue 
of his skin or the height of his stature. Henceforward, 
treating with entire respect those who conscientiously differ 
from ourselves, the only practical effect of the difference will 
be, to make us enlighten the ignorance on one side or the 
other from which it springs, by instructing them, if it be 
theirs ; ourselves, if it be our own ; to the end that the only 
kind of unanimity may be produced which is desirable 
among rational beings — the agreement proceeding from full 
conviction after the freest discussion.— Brougham. 

Kite. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

'Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon's verge ; 

How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be ! The eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls' on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles : as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash'd from the foam of ages ; while the graves 

Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 

Byron. 

— A road which leads from the morning of youth to the 
night of the grave. — Madame de Stael. 
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— Life is like a game of cards ; we know the cards will 
beat every one, but be who plays them carefully will do 
more in the game than he who throws them out at random. 
The gifts of nature, education, and fortune, are the cards put 
into our hands, and all we have to do is to manage them well 
by a steady adherence to the dictates of religion and sound 
reason. 

— At morn — a mountain ne'er to be climb'd o'er, 
A horn of plenty, lengthening evermore ; 
At noon — the countless hour-sands pouring fast, 
Waves that we scarce can see as they run past ; 
At night — a pageant over ere begun, 
A course not even measured, and yet run — 
A short, mysterious tale, suddenly done. 
At first — a heap of treasure, heaven high ; 
At last — a failing purse, shrunk, lean, and beggarly. 

Mrs. Butler. 

— I care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly 
bears human life to eternity, and reluct at the inevitable 
course of destiny. I am in love with this green earth — the 
face of town and country — the unspeakable rural solitude — 
and the sweet security of streets. I would set up my 
tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the age at 
which I am arrived — to be no younger, no richer, no hand- 
somer. I do not want to be weaned by age, or drop, like 
mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave I Any alteration 
on this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and dis- 
composes me. My household gods plant a terribly fixed 
foot, and are not rooted up without blood. They do not 
willingly seek Lavinian shores. A new state of being 
staggers me. Sun and sky, and breeze and solitary walks, 
and summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the 
juices of meats and fishes, and society, and the cheerful 
glass, and candlelight, and fireside conversations, and jests, 
and irony — do not these things go out with life ? Can a 
ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when you are pleasant 
with him %—Life and Remains of Charles Lamb, 
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— The progress of life may be compared to the five acts of 
a play: — Act 1. The state of innocence. Act 2. The passions. 
Act 8. The love of study. Act 4. Ambition. Act 6. 
Devotion and quiet. 

— Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows, 
Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom ; 
Think on the sudden change of human scenes, 
Think on the various accidents of war ; 
Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Think on the Providence that guards the good. 

Johnson. 

— My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scatter^ on the ground to die. 
Yet on that rose's humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see, — 
But none shall shed a tear for me. 

My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon's pale ray ; 

Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away. 

Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 

The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 

The winds bewail the leafless tree, — 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 

My life is like the prints that feet 
Have left on Tempo's desert strand ; 

Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand. 

Yet, as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race, 

On that loud shore loud mourns the sea, — 

But none, alas ! shall mourn for me ! 

R* £T. Wilde^ Georgia. 
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— The final halting of this shadow of life is as uncertain 
as the mysteriousness of the soul is inexplicable. — /. Hill. 

— Trust in God, suspect yourself, act right, and pray ; 
Seek peace, not grandeur ; hear much ; little say ; 
Reveal no secrets ; learn the weak to spare ; 

Own a superior, and an equal bear. 
— A darkness and a light, 

A silence and a sound, 
A weakness and a might, 

A vastness and a bound ; 

Such, such is human life, 

With its contests and its change ; 
"With its troubles and its strife, 
Wild, startling, dim, and strange. 

Lady E. S. Wortley. 
— What is Life ? 
A twisted yarn — a tangled skein — 
A twisted web of joy and pain — 
A glancing sunbeam, warm and bright — 
A hanging cloud, more dark than night — 
A beauteous flower of sweetest scent — 
A murky cave where poison's pent — 
A golden cup, with nectar sweet — 
A blacken'd bowl, where bitters meet — 
The lightest feather that can rise — 
A heavy weight repressing sighs — 
A lucid stream with rapid flow — 
A stagnant pool, where dark weeds grow — 
A summer breeze that cools the air — 
A hurricane that makes earth bare — 
A gift enjoy'd with grateful heart — 
A load with which we long to part— 

And such is life ! 
See Death. 

— life is a shadow that departeth, a dream of error ; the 
fruitless labour of imagined existence. — Ricssian Funeral 
Service. 
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— Thy life, wert thou the "pitiMLest of all the sons of 
earth," is no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy 
own ; it is all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, then, 
even as He has done and does — "like a star unhasting, yet 
unresting. " — Carlyle. 

— The past, what is it but a gleam 

Which Memory faintly throws ? 
The future ! 'tis the fairy dream 

That Hope and Fear compose. 

The present is the lightning glance 

That comes and disappears ; 
Thus life is but a moment's trance 

Of memories, hopes, and fears. 

— When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and the 
care is over. — Sir W. Temple. 

— life may be compared to a summer residence at a water- 
ing place. When we first arrive, we form friendships with 
those who have already spent some time there, and must be 
gone the next week. The loss is painful ; but we connect 
ourselves with the second generation of visitors, with whom 
we spend some time, and become dearly intimate ; but these 
also depart, and we are left alone with a third set, who arrive 
just as we are preparing for our departure, in whom we feel 
little or no interest. — Goethe. 

— When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow's falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

Dryden. 
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— Let 118 always consider life, as it really is, a mean state, 
which is not an object itself but a medium for obtaining an 
object, as the multifarious imperfections of it sufficiently 
prove — as a period of trial and preparation, a fragment of 
existence, through which we are to be fitted for, and trans- 
mitted to, other periods. — Madden. 

— When we begin to write on the blank page of life in 
youth, it seems as if we should never fill it. Alas ! at middle 
age it is so scribbled over with blots and erasures, that we 
can scarcely find room for a new record. 

life arrtr iti eittopnnttrf. 

An important consideration in reflecting on the duration of 
life is, that the enjoyments granted to us in this world seem 
to be adapted to man's duration in it, and to be fit for no 
longer period ; so that if his duration were much extended, 
it would be far less interesting than it is at present. Observe, 
as we advance in life, and exactly in proportion as we have 
been active and inquiring, how our interest ceases in all the 
objects before us ; not because the senses decay, but because 
we have so often witnessed the same scenes before : those 
exertions of talent, those beauties of nature, those revolutions 
in human opinion, which, to the young and the inexperienced, 
are so replete with wonder. This is the world now ; it was 
the world ages past ; it will be the world for ages to come ; 
it is all well for the little time we remain in it, hastening, as 
we know, to something greater and better ; but it is a circle, 
it is not a line ; if you were to live on, you must go round — 
you could not advance ; and the truth and certainty of this 
may fairly be said to lessen the terror of death, and reconcile 
us to quitting life — that the term of years conceded to us is 
exactly proportioned to the real interest and satisfaction the 
world can afford ; that the world is only planned for a short- 
lived, perishable being ; that we are so far from giving up 
any new system and scheme of pleasure which this world can 
supply, that we feel conscious it has required all our skill to 
keep off weariness for the three score and ten years we are 
permitted to live.— Sydney Smith. 
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There are trees hang thick with blossoms fair, 

And flowers gay and bright ; 
There's the moon's clear ray, and the sunlit day- 

Oh ! the world is a world of light." 

" Oh ! life is sweet !" said a gallant youth, 

As he conn'd the storied page ; 
And he ponder'd on the days bygone, 

And the fame of a former age. 
There was hope in his bright and beaming eye, 

And he long'd for riper years ; 
He clang to life — he dared its strife — 

He felt nor dread nor fears. 

" Oh ! life is sweet !" came merrily 

From the lips of a fair young bride ; 
And a happy smile she gave the while, 

To the dear one by her side. 
" Oh ! life is sweet ! " for we will live 

Our constancy to prove ; 
Thy sorrows mine, my trials thine — 

Our solace in our love. 

" Oh ! life is sweet !" said a mother fond, 

As she gazed on her helpless child ; 
And she closer pressed to her gladden'd breast 

Her babe, who unconscious smiled. 
" My life shall be for thee, my child — 

Pure, guiltless as thou art ; 
And who shall dare my soul to tear 

From the tie that forms a part ?" 

" Oh ! life is sweet !" said an aged sire, 

Whose eye was sunk and dim ; 
His form was bent, his strength was spent — 

Could life be sweet for him ? 
Oh ! yes ; for round the old man's chair 

His children's children clung ; 
And each dear face and warm embrace 

Made life seem ever young. 
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Thus, life is sweet, from early youth, 

To weak, enfeebled age, 
Lore twines with life through care and strife, 

In every varied stage. 
And though, perchance, the path is rough, 

And dark the sky above, 
In every state there's something yet 

To live for and to love. 

fcCfe'rf Knrtrft 

Storms, thunders, waves ! 
Howl, crash, and bellow, till ye get your fill ; 
Ye sometimes rest ; men never can be still' 

But in their graves.— 0. W. Holmes. 

%i&i WitiMituKt. 

A slippery state of things ! What sudden turns, 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man's sad history. To-day most happy, 
And ere to-morrow's sun has set, most abject ; 
How scant the space between these vast extremes ! 

Blair. 
MAtfht*. 

Science and art may invent splendid modes of illuminating 
the apartments of the opulent ; but these are all poor and 
worthless compared with the light which the sun sends into 
our windows — which he pours freely, impartially, over hill 
and valley, which kindles daily the eastern and western sky ; 
and so the common lights of reason, and conscience, and love, 
are of more worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity to a few. — Channing. 

Stttemng, 
So certain is the crime of listening to carry its own punish- 
ment, that there is no pointed prohibition against it : we are 
commanded not to commit other sins, but this one draws 
down its own correction, and woe be to him who infringes it. 
—Lady Blemngton. 
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long <£ngagem*ntrf. 

Long engagements are like opium eating, all the raptures 
are at the beginning, and are dearly purchased by the 
feverish excitement and startling tremors which assail us 
as we proceed. — Mrs. Abdy. 

longevity. 

One of the penalties we pay for longevity, is the loss of 
those who have been dear to us in our pilgrimage. 

W. H. Harrison. 

A well-bred implement, and the greatest flatterer in the 
world ; it tells every woman she is a beauty, and never dis- 
parages behind the back. — Fielding. 

"fc0Hfc tip." 

" Look up," thundered the captain of a vessel, as the boy 
grew dizzy while gazing from the top-mast, "Look up!" 
The boy looked up, and returned in safety. Young man, 
look up, and you will succeed. Never look down and de- 
spair. Leave dangers uncared for, and push on. If you 
falter, you lose. Look up ! Do right, and trust in God. 

fccrtft Sag (&)♦ 

Lost ! lost t lost ! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again ; 
I offer no reward, 

For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that heaven-entrusted gift 

Is reft away for ever 1 — Sigourney. 

Hotmgttig* 

Unemployed people may be called of the tribe of Joshua, 
for with them the sun stands still. 
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fcefoe. 

The story without an end, that angels throng to hear. 

M. F. *Twpper. 

— The game of love is the same, whether the players be 
dad in velvet or in hodden grey. Beneath the gilded ceil- 
ings of a palace, or the lowly rafters of a cabin, there are the 
same hopes and fears, the same jealousies, and distrusts, 
and despondings ; the wiles and stratagems are all alike ; for 
after all, the stake is human happiness, whether he who 
risks it be a peer or a peasant. — CJwrles Lever. 

— O, happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare 1 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 
If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In others' arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale. 

Bwrm. 

— Love is heat full of coldness, a sweet full of bitterness, 
a pain full of pleasantness — making the thoughts, eyes, 
hearts, and ears — born of desire, nursed by delight, weaned 
by jealousy, killed by ingratitude. A man has choice to 
begin love, but not to end it. Love-knots are tied with 
eyes, and cannot be untied' with hands ; made fast with 
thoughts, not to be unloosed with fingers. 

— Bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 
And with an argument new set a pulse ; 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning into love. 

Yotmg. 

— Love is the epitome of our whole duty ; and all the 
sweetnesses and endearments of society, so long as they are 
lawful and honest, are not only consistent with it, but parts 
and expressions of it. 

— The sun of life ; most beautiful in the morning and in 
evening, but warmest and steadiest at noon. 
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— Love is folly ; Love is madness. 
Bringing joy to end in sadness ; 
Love is fickle— he doth range, 
Ever changing but to change ; 
Love is wicked, wanton, wild ; 
Full of mischief as a child ; 
. Love is selfish ; Love is vain ; 
All his pleasures are but pain ; 
Love is jealous, Love is blind ; 
Love drives reason from the mind ; 
Love is bright, but Love destroys — 
Poison lurks beneath his joys. 
If you would your life enjoy, 
Make no acquaintance with the boy. — Leon. 

— Yes ! Love indeed is a light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire — 
With angels shared— by Allah given, 

To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love, 
A feeling from the godhead caught 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A ray of Him who framed the whole, 
A glory circling round the soul. — Byron. 

— Love is the rose of flowers, the diamond of gems, the 
honey of sweets, the sun of light, the melody of sound, the 
bliss of feeling, and the life of life. 

— Compell the hawke to sit that is unmann'd, 
Or make the hound, untaught, to draw the deere ; 
Or bring the free, against his will, in band ; 
Or move the sad a pleasant tale to heare ; 
Your time is lost, and you no whit the ne«re ! 

So love ne learnes, of force the heart to knit ; 

She serves but those that feele sweete fancies fit. 

Thomas Churchyard. 

— Love, in France, is a comedy ; in England, a tragedy ; 
in Italy, an opeia sens, •, uul m Qi«nass^, * melo-drama. 
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— The greatest pleasure of life is lore ; the greatest 

easnre is contentment ; the greatest possession is health ; 

e greatest ease is sleep ; and the greatest medicine is a 

ue friend. — Sir W. Temple. 

— The maid that lores, 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 
And puts her trust in miracles for safety. 

— If lore be searched well and sought, 
It is a sickness of the thought. — Chaucer. 

— To sigh for hours at Beauty's feet, 

To start when rival steps draw near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 

And pour soft flatteries in her ear ; 
To kneel, till won by fairer forms, 

And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope, new fancy warms, 

To leave her trusting heart to break : 
This passion haunts our earthly span — 

This is the wavering love of Man ! 

To seek one form in early youth, 

To court no gaze, no vow beside, 
To hold through life a holy truth, 

Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 
And, like the diamond's sparkling light, 

Can halls and palaces illume, 
Yet shines more cheering and more bright, 

In scenes of darkness and of gloom : 
This faith descends from realms above — 

This, this is "Woman's changeless love ! — M.A. 

i0be (earlg). 

In childhood's dawn, when budding reason springs, 
There the young passion spreads its cherub wings ; 
Bids new and undefined emotions start, 
Play in the mind, and flutter round the heart. 
The boy at school prefers, with artless smile, 
Some favourite girl, that flatters him the Yrtnte \ 
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Shares in her tasks with pleasure through the day ; 

Selects her as his mate at evening play ; 

With her most happy, seated at his side, 

His sugar-plums and presents to divide ; 

She writes the copy-lines that he prefers, 

And all his little championships are hers : 

And many a youth, amidst each knotty rule, 

Has learn'd the alphabet of love at school. — Holland. 

%abt astir ©ate. 

Love is strong, but Hate is stronger ; 
Love lasts long, but Hate lasts longer ; 
Thus Love and Hate all mortals fear, 
For each begets repentant tear. 

&uto astir #foj*fc. 

They say I must not sing of love — 

I threw my lyre away ; 
For oh ! I could not wake one tone 

Without that dearest lay. 

'Tis strange to bid a woman's heart 

Forbear her loftiest power ; 
They might as well tell Nature's hand, 

It must not rear a flower. 

They might as well forbid the sky 

To give her forms of light ; 
Tell forms of light they must not shine 

Upon the clouds of night. 

The flowerets, they are Nature's own, 
And stars the midnight seek ; 

And Love his sweet untranquil rose, 
Has thrown on woman's cheek. 

"Tis vain to fly from destiny, 

For all is ruled above ; 
Nature has flowers, and night her stars, 

And woman's haait has love. 
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And if I must not sing of love, 

Throw, throw the lyre away ; 
For oh ! I cannot wake one tone, 

Without life's dearest lay. 

&ofc 0f a Cf)tBx. 

Next to the Creator, the mother will have the child's 
warmest affections ; and how warm, how tender, how true 
are those affections, none but a mother can know. How 
profound and complete may be the sympathy of a little 
child, no words can express. How loving and tender a 
caress will be felt by the mother when perhaps care and 
sorrow have brought a shadow on her face, and her little 
child sees it ! How it watches the expression of her eye, 
the tones of her voice ! How eagerly all its powers are 
exerted to comfort and please her ! Oh ! let a mother 
beware of harshly checking such precious manifestations of 
love, even if sometimes troublesome ! Children are sensi- 
tive beings, far more so than those believe who have not 
studied them ; they can reason, too, much better than we 
imagine ; and many cling to their first impressions with a 
tenacity which should make us very careful to ascertain 
what those impressions are. 

Hofa* of a #tatf)er. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers— Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
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May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting sound shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return : 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By disappointment every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot ; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Oowper. 
9Mbt uf Change. 

Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in 
general, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be of age, then to be a man of business, then 
to make up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to 
retire. 

The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things, by a law divine, 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it e'er disdain'd its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; — 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not m* V- Shelley. 
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We love 
The king who loves the laws, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within them. Him we serve, 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free ; 
But recollecting still that he is man, 
We trust him not too far. King though he be, 
And king in England too, he may be weak 
And vain enough to be ambitious still, 
And exercise amiss his proper powers, 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant : 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the state, 
But not to warp or change it. We are his, 
To serve him nobly in the common cause ; 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. — Cowper. 

Xrttfttrg* 

Luxury is an enticing pleasure, a bastard mirth which 
hath honey in her mouth, gall in her heart, and a sting in 
her tail — Hugo.— The labour of the wealthy. 

SgCtig, 

When you have committed an offence, never tell a lie in 
order to deny or extenuate it. Lying is a base weakness. 
Confess that you have done wrong ; in that there is some 
magnanimity ; and the shame you will experience in making 
the confession will bear fruit in the applause of the good. 

m 

Man doubles all the evils of his fate by pondering over 
them ; a scratch becomes a wound, a slight an injury, a jest 
an insult, a small peril a great danger, and a light sickness 
often ends in death by the brooding apprehensions of ti& b&Il. 
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— Every man is a republic in miniature ; and although 
very limited in its parts, yet very difficult to govern. Each 
individual is a little world, the elements ; and having life 
like the brute, and reason like the angels, it seems as though 
all were happily united in him. He can traverse the vast 
universe, comprehend the present, past, and future ; in him 
are the principles of life and death, light and darkness ; in 
him, also, are united the most contrary elements, and most 
incompatible qualities. 

— Godlike is the creature Man ! 

The past is glittering where he ran 

Triumphantly his onward track, 

"With prints of glory ! Trace them back ; 

Behold him stamp o'er land and sea 

The might of immortality ! 

To him whom winds nor waves restrain, 

The elements resign their reign ; 

While cowering Earth and Ocean meet. 

To lay their sceptres at his feet, 

Whose hand the rock or mountain fells, 

Or strews the globe with miracles 

Of form and motion — wondrous things 

That mimic God's imaginings ! 

And in his mind there is a sense 

That gasps to reach Omnipotence ; 

Who half almighty, would be more 

Than life can feel, or thought explore ! 

jR. Montgomery. 

— Man comes into the world naked, and lives with clothing, 
as he is born independent, and lives under the laws. Gar- 
ments in some degree impede the motion of the body, but 
they protect it against the inclemency of the weather. 
Laws arrest the passions, but they defend honour, life, and 
property. 

— The common definition of man is false ; he is not a 
reasoning animal. The best you can predicate of him is, 
that he is an animal capable oi ra&<mm£. 
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— Man is, as it were, a book ; his birth is the title-page ; 
his baptism, the epistle dedicatory ; his groans and crying, 
the epistle to his reader; his infancy and childhood, the 
argument or contents of the whole ensuing treatise ; his 
life and actions, the subject ; his crimes and errors, the 
faults escaped ; his repentance, the conclusion. Now there 
are some large volumes in folio, some little ones in sixteens ; 
some are fairer bound, some plainer ; some in strong vellum, 
some in thin paper ; some whose subject is piety and godli- 
ness ; some, wantonness and folly ; but in the last page of 
every one there stands a word, which is finis, and is the 
last word of every book. Such is the life of man ; some 
longer, some shorter, some stronger, some weaker, some 
fairer, some coarser, some holy, some profane ; but death 
comes in at last, like finis, to close up the whole. — Old Author. 

— How poor ! how rich ! how abject ! how august ! 

How complicate ! how wonderful is Man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him such ! 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 

From different natures, marvellously mixt, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 

Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal sullied, and absorb'd ! 

Tho' sullied, and dishonour'd, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger, 

Thought wanders up and down, surpris'd, aghast, 

And wond'ring at her own : how reason reels ! 

O what a miracle to man is man ! 

Triumphantly distress'd, what joy, what dread ! 

Alternately transported and alarm' d ! 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 

An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 

Legions of angels can't confine me there. — Foiwtg. 
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— Man is a varied being — a flair flower 

Of heavenly fragrance— yet a noisome weed ; 
A towering oak of beauty and of power, 

Braving life's tempest — yet a tender reed ; 
A gift to great creation — yet a flower 

That often brings her shame ! In word and deed, 
Both weak and strong. Oh ! may his strength control 
The native weakness that betrays his souL 

What is Manhood ? The moss-grown pile— 
A face nnlighted by a smile — 
A mournful strain — a fading flower — 
The deepening shade of twilight hour — 
The dreamer waking from his dream — 
The glorious sun's departing beam — 
The eye that looks on pleasure's scene, 
Reviving only what has been — 
The lip that mocks at peace and rest — 
The hopeless word— the tear suppress'd — 
The age when stern and bitter truth 
Defiance hurls at hope and youth. 
See Infancy, Youth, Age, 

Good manners are the blossom of good sense, and, it may 
be added, of good feeling ; for, if the law of kindness be 
written in the heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness in 
little as well as great things— that desire to oblige, and 
attention to the gratification of others, which is the founda- 
tion of good manners.— Locke, 

— There are a thousand pretty engaging little ways, 
which every person may put on, without running the risk 
of being deemed either affected or foppish. The sweet smile, 
the quiet cordial bow, the earnest movement in addressing a 
friend, or more especially a stranger, whom another may 
recommend to our good regards ; the inquiring glance, the 
graceful attention which is so captivating when united with 
self-possession, — these will insure us the good regards of 
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even a churl. Above all, there is a certain softness of manner 
which should be cultivated, and which, in either man or 
woman, adds a charm that almost entirely compensates for 
lack of beauty. The voice can be modulated so to intonate, 
that it will speak directly to the heart, and from that elicit 
an answer ; and politeness may be made ^essential to our 
nature. Neither is time thrown away in attending to such 
things, insignificant as they may seem to those who engage 
in weightier matters. — Parlour Magazine. 

»m'* #Urrtaltt8. 

like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonah had — 

Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, — and man he dies. 

Like to the grass that's newly sprang, 

Or like a tale that's new begun, 

Or like a bird that's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan — 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale doth end, 
The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan's near death, — man's life is done ! 

Attributed to Quarks. 
The following lines on the same subject, but by another 
author, are too good to be lost: — 
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— Like to the babble in the brook, 

Or in a glass much like a look, 

Or like the shuttle in the hand, 

Or like the writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of the stream — 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death ! 
The bubble's burst, the look's forgot, 
The shuttle's flung, the writing's blot ; 
The thought is past, the dream is gone, 
The waters glide — man's life is done. 

like to an arrow from the bow, 

Or like swift course of water-flow, 

Or like that time 'twixt flood and ebb^ 

Or like the spider's tender web, 

Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or like the dealing of a dole — 

Even such is man, whose brittle state 

Is always subject unto fate. 
The arrow's shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time no time, the web soon rent ; 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 
The dole soon dealt — man's life soon done. 

Like to the lightning from the sky, 
Or like the post that quick doth hie, 
Or like a quaver in a song, 
Or like a journey, three days long, 
Or like the snow when summers come, 
Or like a pear, or like the plum — 
Even such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 
Lives but this day, and dies to-morrow. 
The lightning's past, the post must go, 
The song is short, the journey so, 
The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves — and so must all. 

Attributed to. Svr John Davis. 
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fflaxd) at ILife. 

In our progress through the world a thousand things 
stand continually in our way. Some people meet us full in 
the face with opposite opinions and inclinations ; some stand 
before us in the pursuit of pleasure or interest, and others 
follow close at our heels. Now we ought, in the first place, 
to consider that the road is as free for one as for another ; and 
therefore we have no right to expect that persons should go 
out of their way to let us pass, any more than we out of ours. 
Then, if we do not mutually yield and accommodate a little, 
it is clear that we must all stand still, or be thrown into a 
perpetual confusion of squeezing and justling. If we are all 
in a hurry to get on as fast as possible to some point of 
pleasure or interest in our view, and if we do not occasionally 
hold back when the crowd gathers, and angry contentions 
arise, we should only augment the tumult without advancing 
our own progress. On the whole, it is our business to move 
on steadily, but quickly, obstructing others as little as 
possible, yielding a little to this man's prejudice, and that 
man's desires, and doing everything in our power to make 
the journey of life easy to all our fellow-travellers as well as 
to ourselves. — Martin's Christian Lacon. 

jStarrt&jge. 

Marriage is the strictest tie of friendship, and there can be 
no friendship without confidence, and no confidence without 
integrity ; and he must expect to be wretched who pays to 
beauty, riches, and politeness, that regard which only piety 
can claim. — Br. Johnson. 

— A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife ! She is a spring 
Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the stream 
That men will think it pure. — J. S. Knowles. 
— A marriage of love is pleasant ; a marriage of interest 
easy ; and a marriage where both meet, happy. — Addtecm. 
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— Marriage is the best state for man in general ; and 
every man is a worse man in proportion as he is unfit for 
the married state. — Dr. Johnson, 

— I have often thought that marriage resembled a sky- 
rocket. How brilliantly and aspiringly it commences, 
grasping another element in its ascent, as though this flat 
dull earth could not content its aspirations, nor afford space 
for its display ; then how dazzlingly it blazes for a moment ; 
and that moment past, how one by one its starlike fires go 
out ; until at length down-tumbling, dark, and dangerous, 
falls back all that is left of the false meteor, a few floating 
ashes and a smoking stick l—ATw Pardoe. 

— Two persons who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with a design to be each other's mutual comfort and 
entertainment, have, in that action, bound themselves to be 
good-humoured, affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, and 
joyful, with respect to each other's frailties and perfections, 
to the end of their natural lives. — Addison. 

— Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves 
kingdoms, and fills cities, and churches, and heaven itsell 
An unmarried man, like a fly in the hearj: of an apple, dwells 
in perpetual sweetness, but dwells alone, and is confined, 
and dies in singularity. But marriage, like a useful bee, 
builds a house, and gathers sweetness from every flower, and 
labours, and unites into societies, and sends out colonies, 
and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys its king, and 
keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes the 
interest of mankind, and is that state of good things to 
which God hath designed the constitution of the world.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

— Of all actions of a man's life, his marriage doth least 
concern other people, yet of all actions of our life it is most 
meddled with by other people. — Marriage is a desperate 
thing. The frogs in ^Esop were extremely wise ; they had a 
great mind to some water ; but would not leap into the well, 
because they could not get out again. — Selden. 
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— Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more ; 
Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught, 
That prudence most cherish what beauty has caught. 

The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
Tour roses and lilies, may make the men sigh ; 
But roses, and lilies, and sighs pass away, 
And passion will die as your beauties decay. 

Use the man that you wed like your fav'rite guitar, 
Tho' music in both, they are both apt to jar ; 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch, 
Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much ! 

The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame at your kindness, and come at command : 
Exert with your husband the same happy skill, 
For hearts, like young birds, may be tam'd to your will. 

Be gay and good-humour' d, complying and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind ; 
Tfe thus that a wife may her conquests improve, 
And Hymen shall rivet the fetters of Love. — Garrick. 

jHarrttr astir £tnglr. 

The important question is not when a man marries, but 
v>ko he marries. They talk of a wife tying up his hands, 
and placing a barrier before his prospects; in short, as 
flinging a blight over his worldly expectations— like an 
untimely frost, nipping and withering an opening bud. It 
is one of the thousand popular fallacies which ever float on 
the surface of the chit-chat of society. A married man, 
young or old, is always a more sponsible sort of character 
than a bachelor. If a man take unto himself an amiable 
and a prudent wife, even though she bring him not a shilling 
as a dowry, and although he may be young in years and a 
beginner in business, he doeth well. Had he doubled his 
stock, his credit, and his custom, he would not have done 
better ; for he has a double motive to do so. He has found 
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one to beguile his dulness, to soothe his care, to cheer him 
forward, and to stimulate him to exertion, and that, too, 
tenderly as the breath of May fanneth and kisseth the young 
leaves and flowers into beauty. — J. M. Wilson. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, 

2. Never trouble others for what you can do yourself, 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap. 

5. Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, or cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain have those evils cost us that never 
happened ? 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you speak; if very 
angry, count one hundred. 

MAXTMS OF THE CHINESE. 

It is better to suffer an injury than to commit one. 

Causeless anger resembles waves without wind. 

The wisest man must in a thousand times be once mistaken 
the most foolish in a thousand times must be once right. 

Forbearance is attended with profit. (The word "Patience " 
is often inscribed on the rings of the Chinese.) 

He who is willing to inquire will excel; but the self- 
sufficient man will fail. 

While silent, consider your own faults ; and while speaking, 
spare those of others. 

A discontented man is like a snake who would swallow an 
elephant. 

The house wherein learning abounds will rise; that in 
which pleasure prevails, fall. 

If men will have no care for the future, they will soon have 
sorrow for the past. 

A man must make himself despicable before he be really 
despised by otheTS. 
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Hear both sides, and all will be clear ; hear but one, and 
yon will still be in the dark. 

Kind feeling may be paid with kind feeling; bnt debts 
must be paid in hard cash. 

To be over prudent is not much better than folly. 
* A wife should excel in four things — virtue, speech, person, 
and needlework. 

To be fully fed, warmly clothed, and to dwell at ease, 
without learning, is little better than a bestial state. 

Those above should not oppress those below ; nor those 
below encroach on those above. 

Produce much, consume little ; labour diligently, spend 
cautiously — (the way to get rich). 

To persecute the unfortunate, is like throwing stones at 
one fallen into a well. 

When paths are constantly trodden, they are kept clean, 
but when abandoned, the weeds choke them up ; so weeds 
choke the mind in the absence of employment. 

When an error is committed, good advice is remembered — 
too late. 

Love of gain turns wise men into fools. 

When a girl marries, her father loses a daughter or gains 
a son. 

Prejudice and error are the food of fools, and poison to the 
wise. 

The most hateful of rogues is the man more honest and 
wise than the rank and society to which he belongs. . 

MAXIMS OF DEMOCRITU8. 

He who subdues his passions is more heroic than he who 
vanquishes an enemy ; yet there are men, who, while they 
command nations, are slaves to pleasure. 

It is criminal, not only to do mischief, but even to wish 
it. 

He who enjoys what he has, without regretting the want 
of what he has not, is a happy man. 

The sweetest things become the most bitter, by raw*. 
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Do nothing shameful even if you are alone ; revere yourself 
more than all other men. 

A man must either be good, or seem to be so. 

Every country is open to a wise man, for he is a citizen of 
the world. 

It is better for fools to be governed than to govern. 

By desiring little, a poor man makes himself rich. 

A cheerful man is happy, even if he possesses little ; a 
fretful man is unhappy in the midst of affluence. 

One great difference between a wise man and a fool is, the 
former only wishes for what he may possibly obtain, the 
latter desires impossibilities. 

Democritus was a celebrated philosopher, a native of Thrace, 
and born 460 years before the Christian cera, 

fBttilitotiBn. 

What are riches ? Hoarded treasures 

May, indeed, the coffers fill ; 
Yet, like earth's most fleeting pleasures, 

Leave thee poor and heartless stilL 

What are pleasures ? When afforded, 

But by-gauds which pass away ; 
Bead their fate in lines recorded 

On the sea-sands yesterday. 

What is Fashion ? Ask of Folly, 

She her worth can best express. 
What is moping Melancholy ? 

Go and learn of Idleness. 

What is Truth ? Too stern a preacher 

For the prosperous and gay ; 
But a safe and wholesome teacher 

In adversity's dark day. 

What is Friendship ? If well founded, 
Like some beacon's heavenward glow ; 

If on false pretensions grounded, 
Like the treacherous sand below. 
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What is Love ? If earthly only, 

like a meteor of the night ; 
Shining but to leave more lonely 

Hearts that hailed its transient light : 
But when calm, refined, and tender, 

Purified from passion's stain, 
like the morn, in gentle splendour, 

Ruling o'er the peaceful main. 
What are hopes, but gleams of brightness, 

Glancing darkest waves between ? 
Or foam-crested waves, whose whiteness 

Gladdens ocean's darksome green ? 
What are fears ? Grim phantoms, throwing 

Shadows o'er the pilgrim's way, 
Every moment darker growing, 

If we yield unto their sway. 
What is Mirth ? A flash of lightning, 

Followed by a deeper gloom ; 
Patience, more than sunshine, brightening 

Sorrow's path and labour's doom. 
What is Time ? A river, flowing 

To eternity's dark sea, 
Forward, whither all are goings — 

On its bosom bearing thee. 
What is Life ? A bubble, floating 

On that clear and rapid stream ; 
Few, too few, its progress noting; 

Till it bursts into a dream. 
What is Death ? Asunder rending 

Every tie we loved so well : 
But the gate of life unending, 

Joy in heaven ! or woe in hell ! 

Bernard Barton. 
— As I walk'd by myself I said to myself, 

And myself said again unto me : 
" Look to thyself, take care of thyself 
For nobody cares for thee 1 " 
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Then I said to myself and then answer'd myself 

With the self-same repartee : 
" Look to thyself, or not to thyself 

Tift the self-same thing to me." 

jRzzktitit*. 

A boy was once asked what meekness was. He thought 
for a moment, and said — "Meekness giveth smooth answers 
to rough questions." 

#Ufcrad>oIx>. 

But o'er the twilight graves and dusky caves, 

Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. — Pope. 

Memory is like a purse ; if it be over-full, that it cannot 
be shut, all will drop out of it. Marshal thy notions into 
handsome method. A man will carry twice more weight 
trussed and packed up in bundles, than when it lies mito- 
wardly flapping and hanging about his shoulders— Fuller. 
Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linVd by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise ! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies ! 

Each, as the various avenues of sense 

Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 

Brightens or fades ; yet all with magic art, 

Control the latent fibres of the heart, 

Asstudious Prosperous mysterious spell 

**** every subject spirit to his cell ; 
E*&, at thy caU? ^^ or TCtire ^ 

as judgment <Vi<*atea, <* fl» ***** ***»».— Rogers. 
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— Memory is the proudest attribute of man. It is, as 
Cicero terms it, the guardian of all our other faculties — it is 
the "storehouse of our ideas," wherein are deposited the 
results of observation and experience, and whence we derive 
the materials of thought and of knowledge, and particularly 
of that knowledge of the past which leads us to direct our 
views and reasonings forward to guide us in our conduct 
through life, and which enables us to penetrate into futurity, 
and to foresee, from our past experience of the uniformity of 
the sequence of cause and effect, events and results, which, 
as yet, lie buried in the womb of time. It is the greatest 
disturber of the guilty conscience — the scourge — the Prome- 
thean vulture, which preys upon the vitals of those whose 
past life is marked by deeds of darkness; whilst widely 
different, as far as memory is concerned, is the position of 
those whose by-gone years leave, to use Cowper's beautiful 
expression, " No stain upon the wing of time." 

— When Simonides promised to teach Themistocles an 
art, recently invented, for assisting the memory, he replied, 
— "I wish you would instruct me how to forget ; for I 
remember what I do not desire, and cannot forget what I 
wish." 

ffltn astir Wlamtn. 

Some men say that it is hard to determine which is the 
most troublesome, a maid's reserve, or a wife's forwardness. 

Valour was assigned to men, and chastity to women, as 
their principal virtues, because they are most difficult to 
practise. 

Reciprocal love is justice ; constant love is fortitude ; 
secret love is prudence. 

The face of her we love is the fairest of sights, and her 
voice the sweetest harmony in the world. 

A man is more reserved on his friend's concerns than his 
own ; a woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better 
than another's. 
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The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle lain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 
"Pis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute of awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this scepter*d sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute of God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show litest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. — Shakespere. 
— Laws that are inanimate, 
And feel no sense of love or hate, 
That have no passion of their own, 
Nor pity to be wrought upon, 
Are only proper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as strict ; 
But to have power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative ; 
And 'tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon, than condemn. — Butler. 
— There is more mercy in the merciful God 
Than e'er inhabited the pregnant eyes 
Of men, who waste unprofitable tears 
For all imaginable woes, and leave 
The poor uncomforted, to wail their own. 

Hartley Coleridge, 
fflzrit. 
Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
Oh, that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover that stand bare I 
How many be commanded that command ! — Shakespere. 
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" The world is now becoming very wise and very stupid, 
nevertheless," said a pretty lady at a fashionable soiree. 

"What with its logic and metaphysics w "What are 

metaphysics ? " inquired a younger beauty. " Faith, I 
cannot tell," said the first. "Hoot awal" exclaimed an 
elderly Scotch lady, " HI just tell aboot it. Twa fools 
disputen together; he that's listenen dinna ken what he 
that's speaken aboot means; and he that's speaken dinna 
ken what he means himself. Thafs Metaphysics" 

— Feeling for a science in the dark. 

Method in everything is incalculably valuable. It promotes 
comfort. It saves a large expenditure of time. It avoids 
numberless inconveniences. It is of great moment in rela- 
tion to mind and character ; and it is essential to the 
despatch of all business ; for what is well arranged easily 
and wisely proceeds. 

— The likeliest way to thrive in business : never do that 
by another you can conveniently do yourself. 

ifftutir. 

Mind is the brightness of the body— lights it 
When strength, its proper but less subtle fire, 
Begins to fail. /. S. Knawles. 

— It is mind, after all, that does the work of the world ; 
so that the more there is qf mind, the more work will be 
accomplished. A man, in proportion as he is intelligent, 
makes a given force accomplish a greater task, makes skill 
take the place of muscles, and, with less labour, gives a 
better produce. 

— Only the riches of the mind 

A firm support remain : 
All other riches, you will find, 

Bring greater loss than gain. 
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tfltrtt). 



It is easy to be merry when the heart is light ; but the 
true philosopher is he who can make sunshine on a cloudy 
day. 

Miitt. 

The aged man that coffers up his gold 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 
And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 
Having no other pleasure of his gain 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 



— An oyster, with pearl in its shell. 

#tt£ertt. 

For misery is trodden down by many, 

And being low never relieved by any. — Shakespere. 

— When fortune, or the gods afflict mankind, 

Compassion to the miserable is due ; 

But when we suffer what we may prevent, 

At once we forfeit pity and esteem. — Higgon. 

i&ffreratum. 

The silken string running through the pearl chain of all 
virtues. — Bishop Hall. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty and inno- 
cence, without which beauty is ungraceful, and quality 
contemptible. 

— A beautiful flower that flourishes in few places. 

— The first of all virtues is innocence ; the next is 
modesty. If we banish modesty out of the world, she 
carries away with, liex "na\i \taaTn\.w& \fos& \* m it. — Spectator. 
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Honey possessed by any one 

A thousand Mends will make ; 
Beverse the picture — money gone, 

Your Mends their leave will take. 

— Money is a great power, whose latitude is not known : it 
has no bounds. Its characteristics are opposite : love is its 
good angel, and wickedness its evil prompter. These two 
influences are constantly opposing each other; love first 
'exercising a beautiful and ennobling charity; wickedness 
then plunging into dreadful crimes, so that love's good deeds 
are obscured by the works of wickedness : were it not for 
this continual strife, the world would be a Paradise, and all 
mankind would be happy. Money is the power which over- 
comes .the scruples of worldly men and unfair speculators. 
It can raise up a kingdom; obtain without difficulty the 
titles of the great and noble, and so influence men's hearts, 
that they will swear genius lives, where it never shone for a 
single moment. But it cannot regulate the conscience, nor 
can it ever do injury to a good and faithful Christian. 
Moreover, with its whole force concentrated, its whole range 
of contrivances— hitherto so potent and successful— exerted 
to the utmost, it is powerless to direct the flight of the 
immortal soul ; nor can it, when that awful hour arrives, 
stay the hand of death, even to cry, "Lord, save me 1" 
though ready to relinquish millions for the favour. — /. Bill, 

— If you wish to make money, let the business of every 
body else alone, and attend to your own ; buy not what you 
do not want ; use every hour to advantage, and study to 
make even leisure hours useful ; think twice before you throw 
away a shilling, remember you will have another to make 
fox it ; find recreation in looking after your business, and so 
your business will not be neglected in looking after recre- 
ation : buy low ; sell fair, and take care of the profits ; look 
over your books regularly, and if you find an error, trace it 
out ; should a stroke of misfortune come upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder; " but never fly the track ; " confront 
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difficulties with unflinching perseverance, and they will dis- 
appear at last ; though you should even fail in the struggle, 
you will be honoured ; but shrink from the task, and you 
will be despised. Pay debts promptly, and so exact your 
dues ; keep your word. 

— When life is full of health and glee, 
Work thou as busy as a bee ! 
• And take the gentle hint from me — 
Be careful of your money ! 

Be careful of your money, boys — 

Be careful of your money ; 
You'll find it true, that friends are few, 
"When you are short of money ! 

But do not shut sweet Mercy's doors 
When Sorrow pleads or Want implores ; 
To help to heal Misfortune's sores, 
Be careful of your money ! 
Be careful of your money, boys — 

Be careful of your money ; 
To help the poor who seek your door, 
Be careful of your money ! 

Alex. Maclagan. 

— The dust that no eyes are proof against. 

— The traveller's best "pocket companion." 

— The false key by which many enter the society of 
gentlemen. 

— A composition for taking stains out of character. 

— The largest slaveholder in the world. 

— Wisdom, knowledge, power — all combined.— Byron. 

fflontS atrtr Cunt. 

As for a little more money and a little more time, it is 
ten to one if either would make you happier. If you had 
more time, it would be sure to hang heavily. It is the 
working man is the happy man. Man was made to be 
active, and he is never happy but when he is so. It is the 
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idle mania the miserable man. And, as for money, don't 
you remember the old saying, " Enough is as good as a 
feast " ? Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it. 
There is nothing in its nature to produce happiness. The 
more a man has, the more he wants. Instead of its filling a 
vacuum, it makes one. If it satisfies one want, it doubles 
and trebles that want another way. That was a true pro- 
verb of the wise man, rely upon it — " Better is a little with 
the fear of the Lord, than great treasure, and trouble there- 
with. 1 ' — Old Jonathan,. 

fitaral %0n*tftg. 

They that cry down moral honesty ory down that which is 
a great part of religion— my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards man. What care I to see a man run after a ser- 
mon, if he cozen and cheat as soon as he comes home ? On 
the other side, morality must not be without religion ; for if 
so, it may change as I see convenient. Religion must 
govern it. He that has no religion to govern his morality 
is not better than my mastiff dog : so long as you stroke and 
please him, and do not pinch him, he will play with you as 
finely as may be ; he is a very good moral master ; but if 
you hurt him, he will fly in your face. — Selden. 

Matalititi. 

Sin and Punishment, like the shadow of the body, are 
never apart. 

Ceremony is necessary as the outwork and defence of 
manners. — Chesterfield. 

Time is a commodity of which the value rises as long as 
we live. 

Society, like shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, 
or its colours will deceive us. 

The religion of Christ is peace and good-will — the religion 
of Christendom is war and ill-will.— Lcmdor. 
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We seldom find people ungrateful so long as yon are in a 
condition to serve them. 

The best government is that in which the law speaks in- 
stead of the lawyer. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by an outward touch as 
the sunbeam. — Milton. 

Commentators too often write on books as men with dia- 
monds write on glass, obscuring light with scratches. 

A ship ought not to be fixed by a single anchor, nor life 
upon a single hope. 

If you employ your money in doing good, you put it out 
at the best interest. 

"Men are mortal gods," said an ancient writer, "but 
gods are immortal men." 

Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever comes 
too soon ; and after it is digested, it comes too late. — Sterne. 

As a tree that is heavily laden with fruit breaks its own 
boughs, so men, by their own greatness, destroy themselves. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him whose 
whole employment is to watch its flight. — Johnson. 

When Hofer was led to be shot, he was asked to kneel, but 
he replied, " I have always stood upright in the presence of 
my Creator, and in that posture I will give up my spirit to 
him." 

Those men who destroy a healthful constitution of body 
by intemperance, as manifestly kill themselves as those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves. — Sherlock. 

fitaral Eeflfcrn* 

If thou wilt mighty be, flee from the rage 
Of cruel will, and see thou keep thee free 

From the foul yoke of sensual bondage. 
For though thy empire stretch to Indian sea, 
And for thy pride tremblest the farthest Thule, 

If thy desire have over thee the power, 

Subject then art thou, and no governor. 

If to be noble and high thy mind be moved, 
Consider well thy gcovmd end thy beginning ; 
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For he that hath each star in heaven fixed, 

And gives the moon her horns and her eclipsing, 
Alike hath made thee noble in his working ; 
So that wretched no way thou may be, 
Except foul lust and vice do conquer thee. 

Sir T. Wyatt, 1530. 

The world was given us for our edification, not for the 
purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; life for the dis- 
charge of moral and religious duties, not for pleasurable in- 
dulgences ; wealth to be liberally bestowed, not avariciously 
hoarded ; and learning to produce good actions, not empty 
disputes. — Arabian Author. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd, the sheepfold's simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

Beattie. 

— High life of a hunter ! he meets on the hill 
The new-waken'd daylight, so bright and so still ; 
And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 
The silence, the splendour, ennoble his soul. 
'Tis his o'er the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded with mist, in which nature is lost, 
Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 
In one moment all swim in an ocean of light ; 
While the sun, like a glorious banner unfurl'd. 
Seems to wave o'er a new, more magnificent world. 

John, Wilsoa* 
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— It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale ; look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Shakespere. 
— With quickened step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn ; 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
limps awkward ; while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Roused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn. — Thomson, 
— The sweetness of the morning is perhaps its least charm. 
It is the renewed vigour which it implants on all around that 
affects us — man, animals, birds, plants, vegetation, flowers. 
Refreshed and soothed with sleep, man opens his heart ; he 
is alive to nature and to nature's God, and his mind is more 
intelligent, because more fresh. He seems to drink of the 
dew like the flowers, and feel the same reviving effect. 

What is so pure, so good, so fair, so like the realms above, 
Within this frail and mortal world, as tender mother's love ? 
What blessing brought to sinful man, his darksome way to 

cheer, 
Was e'er bestow'd more beautiful, more eloquently dear? 
Oh ! who beside will bear the pain, the sorrow, and the woe f 
Those who ne'er felt a mother's love, that love can never know. 
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It is a love that wearies not, through scenes of bliss and fame, 
Or when oppressed by cares of life, by sorrow, or by shame. 
It is a love, the heavenly saints may worship and revere, 
When o'er the sorrows of the earth they shed their pitying 

tear. 
A mother's love can ne'er decay, when all the world beside 
Look on with cold, contemptuous glance, to pity or deride ; 
It is a love the grave alone — the cold, cold grave can close, 
When, wearied with the cares of earth, at length we seek 

repose. 
Others may love — but, ah ! that love it never can compare : 
With them some earthly passion prompts, some selfish 

thoughts are there ; 
A mother's love is ever pure, it emanates from heaven ; 
To cheer the weary path of man, in pity it was given. 

F. B. C. 

Muddle is descended from the ancient but dishonourable 
family of Chaos ; she is the child of Indifference and Want 
of Principle ; educated by Dawdling, Hurry, Stupidity, 
Obstinacy, Meanness, and Extravagance ; secretly united at 
an early age to Self-Conceit ; and parent of Procrastination, 
Falsehood, Dirt, Waste, Disorder, Destruction, and Desola- 
tion. — Home Truths. 

See Comfort. / 

A murderer ! whom all shun — who preys on 

His own kind. The worst of thieves, that breaks ope 

The walls of flesh, and steals away the life. 

A self-wilTd piece of dust, that dares to take 

The thunderbolt in its weak hand, and 

Launch it where it lists. — Tamlins. 

— Innocent blood, 
E'en like the blood of sacrificing Abel, 
Cries from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 
For justice and rough chastisement.-- Shakespere. 
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JKtttffc. 

An art which strengthens the bonds of civilized society, 
humanizes and softens the feelings and dispositions of man, 
produces a refined pleasure in the mind, and tends to raise 
up in the soul emotions of an exalted nature. — Brougham. 

— - There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. — Skakespm. 

— Is it not sweet, when music's melting tone 
Falls in sweet cadence on the heart alone, 

To hear in twilight hour the echoes float 

Of pensive lyre, or clarion's wilder note ? 

Now with the whispering breeze the murmurs die, 

Now gush again in fuller melody ; 

Each wooded hill the trembling notes prolong, 

Whose bubbling waters mingle with the song ; 

Fainter and fainter on the anxious ear 

Swells the rich strain — though distant, ever clear, 

Till, lightly floating up the winding glen, 

Where jutting rocks reflect them back again, 

The echoes die, as when low winds inspire 

The softest cadence of JSolian lyre. 

Scarce breathe the lips— scarce dare the bosom swell, — 

For now the lowest sigh would break the spell, — 

Still hopes the heart to catch one murmur more ; 

Yet hopes in vain — the sounds have died before. 

Cochrane, 

— The winds caught and tamed. — The language of heaven 
imperfectly lisped on earth.—- Creation's gratitude to God, 
finding utterance. 

f&VitZi. 

Solemn funeral performers, who mimic sorrow when the 
heart's not sad. — Madden, 
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Mutual fatbtmam. 

That house will he kept in a turmoil where there is no 
toleration of each other's errors, no lenity shown to failings, 
no meek snhmission to injuries, no soft answer to turn away 
wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood in the grate, and 
apply fire to it, it will go out ; put on another, and they will 
born ; add half a dozen, and you will have a blaze. There 
are other fires subject to the same conditions. If one member 
of a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, he will cool 
down, and possibly be ashamed, and repent. But, oppose 
temper to temper, pile on the fuel ; draw in others of the 
group, and let one harsh answer be followed by another, and 
there will soon be a blaze which will enwrap them all in its 
burning heat. 

— The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. — Cowper. 

fLxmti. 

The effects which are produced by names upon the imagi- 
nation is one of the most extraordinary illusions of mankind. 
Favour or disappointment has often conceded, as the name of 
the claimant has affected us ; and the accidental affinity or 
coincidence of a name, connected with ridicule or hatred — 
with pleasure or disgust, have operated like magic. There is 
something in names which one cannot help feeling. There 
are some names which we cannot help preferring to others, 
without knowing their respective merits ; it is a feeling diffi- 
cult to account for, but still more difficult to resist. It 
arises from different causes ; chiefly, perhaps, from the asso- 
ciation of ideas — but that it affects mankind strongly, all ages 
and climates may be called on to testify its truth. Harsh 
names will have, in spite of all our philosophy, & ^&£&a\> 
and ludicrous effect on the ears and afiaocia&QT& \ \V S& 
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vexatious that the softness of delicious vowels, or the ragged- 
ness of inexorable consonants, should at all be connected with 
a man's happiness, or have an influence on his fortune. 

$am*4 at %&{&. 

There is a strange deformity, combined with countless graces, 

As often in the ladies' names, as in the ladies' faces ; 

Some names are fit for every age, some only fit for youth, 

Some passing sweet and musical, some horribly uncouth ; 

Some fit for dames of loftiest grades, 

Some only fit for scullery maids. 

Ann is too blunt and common, and Nancy sounds but ill, 

Yet Anna is endurable, and Annie better still ; 

There is a grace in Charlotte, in Eleanor a state, 

An elegance in Isabelle, a haughtiness in Kate, 

And Sarah is sedate and neat, 

And Ellen innocent and sweet. 

Matilda has a sickly name, fit for a nurse's trade, 

Sophia is effeminate, and Esther sage and staid ; 

Elizabeth's a matchless name, fit for a Queen to wear, 

In castle, cottage, hut, or hall, a name beyond compare. 

Maria is too forward, and Gertrude is too gruff, 

Yet, coupled with a pretty face, is pretty name enough ; 

And Adelaide is fanciful, and Laura is too fine, 

But Emily is beautiful, and Mary is divine. 

Maud only suits a high-born dame, 

And Fanny is a baby-name ; 

Eliza is not very choice, Jane is too blunt and bold, 

And Martha somewhat sorrowful, and Lucy proud and cold ; 

Amelia is too light and gay, fit only for a flirt, 

And Caroline is vain and shy, and Flora smart and pert ; 

Louisa is too soft and sleek, 

And Alice gentle, chaste, and meek ; 

And Harriet is confiding, and Clara grave and mild, 

And Emma is affectionate, and Janet arch and wild ; 

And Patience is expressive, and Grace is old and rare, 

And Hannah warm and dutiful, and Margaret frank and fair ; 

And Faith, and "Hope, and. Ctaxtey, 

Are heavenly names lor &\&toi& Xtarefc.— T. 71 . "EL Iftxm» 
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flstuvt. 

Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. 

Wvrdsuxnrth. 

— Fair Nature ! thee, in all thy sacred charms, 
Fain would I clasp for ever in my arms ; 
Thine are the sweets which never, never sate, 
Thine still remain through all the storms of fate. 
Though not for me 'twas heaven's divine command 
To roll in acres of paternal land, 
Yet still my lot it blest, while I enjoy 
Thine opening beauties with a lover's eye. 

Kirke White. 

— The little knowledge I have gained 
Was all from simple nature drained ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
- Awake my soul to industry : 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. — Gay. 

— Not a tree, 
A plant, a leafj a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the noisome weed. — ffurdis. 
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— Yes ! nature is a splendid show, 
Where an attentive mind may hear 

Music in all the winds that blow — 

And see a silent worshipper 
In every flower, on every tree, 

In every vale, on every hill — 
Perceive a choir of melody 

In waving grass or whispering rill ; 
And catch a soft but solemn sound 

Of worship from the smallest fly, 
The cricket chirping on the ground, 

The trembling leaf that hangs on high. 

Bowring. 

— Nature is but the name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. 

jJaturrt ©nifarmftj?. 

The lark now carols the same song, and in the same key, 
as when Adam first turned his enraptured ear to catch the 
moral. The owl first hooted in B flat, and it still loves the 
key, and screams through no other octaves. In the same key 
hath ever ticked the death-watch ; while all the three noted 
chirps of the cricket have ever been in B, since Tubal Cain 
first heard them in his smithy, or the Israelites in their ash- 
ovens. Never has the buzz of the gnat risen above the 
second A ; nor that of the house-fly's wing sunk below the 
first F. Sound had at first the same connection with colour 
as it has now ; and the right angle of light's incidence might 
as much produce a sound on the first turrets of Cain's city, 
as it is now said to do on. one of the pyramids. The tulip, 
in its first bloom in Noah's garden, emitted heat, four and a 
half degrees above the atmosphere, as it does at the present 
day. The stormy petrel as much delighted to sport amongst 
the first billows which the Indian Ocean ever raised, as it 
does now. In the first migration of birds, they passed from 
north to south, and fled over the narrowest part of the seas, 
as they will next autumn. The cuckoo and the nightingale 
first began their song togptitag, ttaalo^ous to the beginning of 
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our April, in the days of Nimrod. Birds that lived on flies 
laid bluish eggs in the days of Joseph, as they will two 
thousand years hence, if the sun should not fall from his 
throne, or the earth not break her harness from the planetary 
car. The first bird that was caged oftener sung in adagio 
than in its natural spirit. Corals have ever grown edgeways 
to the ocean stream. Eight millions two hundred and eighty 
thousand animalcules could as well live in a drop of water in 
the days of Seth as now. Flying insects had on their coats 
of mail in the days of Japhet, over which they have ever 
waved plumes of more gaudy feathers than the peacock ever 
dropped. The bees that afforded Eve her first honey made 
their combs hexagonal; and the first housefly produced 
twenty millions of eggs as she does at present. The first 
jump of the first flea was two hundred times its own length, 
as it was the last summer. There was iron enough in the 
blood of the first forty-two men to make a ploughshare, as 
there is to-day, from whatever country you collect them. 
The lungs of Abel contained a coil of vital matter one 
hundred and fifty-nine feet square, as ours ; and the first 
inspiration of Adam consumed seventeen cubic inches of air, 
as do those of every adult reader. The rat and the robin 
followed the footsteps of Noah, as they do ours. 

$*tgf>o0ttr. 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart and burning brow 

Thy soothing hand may press ! 

Thy neighbour ? 'Tis the fainting poor 

WhoSe eye with want is dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door :-— 

Go thou and succour him. 

Thy neighbour ? 'Tis that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, care, and pain ; — 

Go thou and comfort him. 

N 
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Thy neighbour ? 'Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan — helpless all ; — 

Go thou and shelter them. 
Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave, 

Fetter'd in thought and limb ; 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ; — 

Go thou and shelter him. 
Whene'er thou meef st a human form. 

Less favoured than thine own, 
Remember 'tis thy neighbour worm. 

Thy brother, or thy son. 
Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery, — 

Go, share thy lot with him. 

fittot. 

The news ! there scarcely is a word, TO venture here to say, 
That o'er men's thoughts and fancies holds more universal 

sway ; 
The old, the young, the grave, the gay, the wealthy and the 

poor, 
All wish on each succeeding day, to hear it o'er and o'er, 
Though on each day 'tis always changed from what it was 

before. — Watson. 

Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and to some, of joy ; 
This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not even critics criticize, that holds 
Inquisitive attention while I read — 
What is it but a busy map of life, 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns ? — Coioper. 
— A winding-sheet, in which parliamentary speeches are 
interred.— The battlefield of opinion.— The lens through 
which the peasant peeps at thrones. — The fulcrum wanted 
hy Archimedes.— The Scrap-book of the world. 
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— The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the load laugh — I long to know them all ; 
I burn to set the imprisoned wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Cowper. 
— Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and hewers, 

Are judges of mortar and stone, Sir ; 
But of meet, or unmeet, in a fabric complete, 
I'll boldly pronounce they are none, Sir. — Bums. 

$eto Start* Sag. 

On New Year's day the man of business opens a new 
account book. " A good beginning makes a good ending." 
Let every man open an account to himself, and so begin the 
new year, that he may expect to say at its termination it has 
been a good year. In the hilarity of the season let him not 
forget that to the needy it is the season of discomfort. 
There is a satisfaction in doing a good action ; and he who 
devises liberal things will find his liberality return to him in 
a full tide of happiness. An economist can afford to be 
generous. "Give me neither poverty nor riches," prayed 
the wise man. To him who is neither encumbered by 
wealth nor dispirited by indigence, the stores of enjoyment 
are locked. 

Day's black servant, always following his master, but 
never wearing his livery. — A penalty paid by one part of the 
earth for the enlightenment of the other. 
— Oh ! sweet and beautiful is night when the silver moon 

is high, 
And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang sparkling in 

the sky, 
While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes 

whispering down the glen, 
And one fond voice alone is heard — oh] night is lovely then! 
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But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness and of pain, 

But mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its sounds 
in vain, — 

When silently we watch the bed, by the taper's flickering 
light, 

Where all we love is fading fast— how terrible is night ! 

Thomas Ingoldsby. 
O majestic night ! 

Nature's great ancestor ! day's elder-born ! 
And fated to survive the transient sun 1 
A starry crown thy raven-brow adorns, 
An azure zone, thy waist ; clouds, in heav'n's loom 
Wrought thro' varieties of shape and shade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, 
Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaVn throughout, 
Voluminously pour thy pompous train : 
Thy gloomy grandeurs claim a grateful verse ; 
And, like a sable curtain starr'd with gold, 
Drawn o'er my labours past, shall close the scene. 

Young. 

Who noble is, may hold in scorn 
The man that is but noble born. 

$0*4. 

There is much meaning in a nod. There is the nod 
friendly and the nod supercilious, the nod familiar and the 
dubious, the nod courteous and the curt. In addition to 
these there is the nod comprehensive and the nod forgiving; 
the nod menacing and the nod complimentary, the nod 
indifferent and the nod jocular. Nor are these all. There 
is the nod near-sighted and the nod invisible, the nod 
premature and the nod dilatory, the nod by mistake and the 
nod too late. There is no end to the variety of nods. The 
nods are as various as the nodders. They abound equally in 
character. They are practised at all angles, at every hour of 
every day. Let not any man c^yvairal, however, with the 
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number of Lis nodding acquaintances. It is a woful index of 
fortune when that number diminishes. The press meddles 
little with private conduct, and friendship is often tongue- 
tied. Our nodding acquaintances indicate the precise esti- 
mate in which we are held. Their nods are eloquent of the 
truth. We can wish our Mends, indeed, no surer evidence 
of a well-directed and prosperous career than a continual and 
progressive increase in the number of their nodding ac- 
quaintances. — Glasgow Citizen. 

Br. Johnson, being asked to give a definition of Nonsense, 
replied, "Sir, it is nonsense to bolt a door with a boiled 
carrot,'' 

The seat of one sense which snuff-takers gratify at the 
expense of the other four — and common sense besides. The 
telltale of conviviality, and which is the first to blush and 
blab about the matter. 

— A nose with a sharp edge indicates aptitude to anger ; 
a thick and depressed nose denotes vicious inclinations ; a 
full, solid, and obtuse nose, like that of lions and Molossian 
dogs, is a sign of courage and audacity ; a hooked and aqui- 
line nose reveals a royal and magnificent mind ; but a 
crooked soul is betrayed by a nose that is bent on one side. 

Talliacomus. 
$Oti)itlg. 

An Irishman says Nothing is a footless stocking without a 
leg to it, and an American says it is the ashes of gunpowder. 
Some affirm it is a game at which nobody plays in a place 
called Nowhere. Some attempt to prove that Nothing is 
Something on the ground that Nothing is a noun, and as a 
noun is the name of anything, that is something. People 
are often said to rise from Nothing ; some of the most deep- 
rooted of our habits and customs originate in Nothing, and 
some of the most magnificent schemes of man have ended in 
Nothing. 
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— - You a 0, but I you : 

no 0, but me ; 

let not my a go, 

But give 10 you so ? 
The solution of the above turns upon the word "cipher." 
You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you : 
O sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me ; 
O let not my sigh for a cipher go, 
But give sigh for sigh for I sigh for you so ! 

Professor WheweU. 

"Now" is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of 
time. "Now" is the watchword of the wise. "Now" iB 
the banner of the prudent. Let us keep this little word 
always in our mind. 

© 

From a small acorn, see the oak arise ! 
Supremely tall, and towering to the skies ! 
Queen of the groves, her stately head she rears, 
Her bulk increasing with increasing years : 
Now moves in pomp majestic o'er the deep. 
While in her womb ten thousand thunders sleep. 
Hence Britain boasts her far-extended reign, 
And by the expanded acorn rules the main. 

Christopher PUt. 
— Behold the oak does young and verdant stand 
Above the grove, all others to command ; 
His wide-extended limbs the forest crown'd, 
Shading the trees, as well as they the ground ; 
Young murmuring tempests in his boughs are bred, 
And gathering clouds form round his lofty head ; 
Outrageous thunder, stormy winds, and rain, 
Discharge their fury on his head in vain ; 
Earthquakes below, and lightnings from above, 
Bend not his trunk, nor his fix'd root remove. 

BlacJcmore. 
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An indulgence which we extend to the injuries we have 
done to others, and the benefits which others have done 
tons. 

<Sttmu 

A sailor sees God's wonders in the deep, but as they 
rather appear his playfellows, than stirrers of his zeal ; but 
nothing but hunger and hard rocks can convert him, and 
then but his upper deck, for his hold neither fears nor 
hopes ; his wisdom is the coldest part about him, for it ever 
points to the north, and it lies lowest, which makes his 
valour every tide overflow it. — Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The seas are quiet when the winds are o'er, 

So calm are we when passions are no more ! 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our youthful eyes 

Conceal the emptiness which age descries : 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. — Waller. 

Quinism. 

Opinion is mistress of the world. — Italian Proverb. 

#np0rttm(tj}. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
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— 0, Opportunity ! thy guilt is great ! 

'Tis thou that execut'st the traitor's treason ; 

Thou sett'st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou points the season ; 

'Tis thou that spurns at right, at law, at reason ; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

Shdkespcre. 

Order is nature's beauty, and the way 
To order is by rules that art hath found. 

Gwillim. 
tfhfttr xsrif SLtgulartts* 

There cannot be more important requisites to successful 
business than order and regularity. Regularity diminishes 
labour, and proportionably increases the profits of business. 
It brings the most multifarious employment readily and 
easily within the compass of our time, and that without any 
burthen to the mind. It reduces to a narrow and practical 
compass avocations of the most extended nature, and enables 
us at all times to have a perfect and an immediate know- 
ledge of our affairs. 

fteitititig. 

Painting is the adaptation of poetry to the eye ; the con- 
centration of natural imagery ; the skilful combination, in a 
limited space, of the idea of infinity, with the perception of 
objects that are visible at a glance. — Madden. 

— Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it. — Cvwper. 

$aratrg. 

Parody is no criticism : one might make a duckpond out 
of a fountain. — Bvdwer. 
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parting*. 

There is nothing so bitter in life as parting from those we 
love — with whom we have been associated so long, and 
whose companionship we have so much enjoyed. Great 
nature has taught us, by experience, the most sad and sorrow- 
ful truth, that mutation is one of her inflexible and unvary- 
ing lawB. As we looked upon the faces of those who have 
cheered us with their smiles, and beguiled away with their 
mirthfulness and affection the heaviness of heart, we never 
for an instant allowed the dark truth to overcloud the 
brightness of our souls by thinking we should ever part with 
them. Still, in the strong hour of seeming security — at a 
time when least thought o£ we are called upon to bid them 
a fond farewell ; we take leave of them as we part with the 
beauteous spring flowers, hoping again to meet them. It is 
a great lesson. These sad and withering partings are the 
soul's chasteners. We value our friends more because we 
have parted with them, and know too well how to estimate 
their value ; the associations and scenes to which we cling 
become dearer to us ; and when we meet those old familiar 
faces once again, though time may have long severed us, we 
meet with greater pleasure — recall at those greetings each 
happier scene and moment; and wandering back to those 
hallowed times when the heart was unbowed by the anguish 
and sorrow of parting, we feel the freshness of those years 
once more return. Hard indeed it is to part, yet the hope of 
again meeting those we have felt attachment for should buoy 
us up. It is wrong to murmur at destiny. . . True affec- 
tion never dies ; time may allay its warmth, but it can never 
annihilate the feeling. . . . The pure and refined mind 
looks upon affection as worth realization, and tries to attain 
it ; it leads him to a pure stream, whose delicious waters 
refresh his wearied soul. . . But there is the parting yet to 
come — the gloom which 4 disappointment casts upon the mind. 
Those melancholy partings that dry up the fountains of the 
soul. We must part, but hope should lead us onward — 
never despairing.— Thoughts on the Road, 
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Never suffer your courage to expend itself in J 

your resolution in obstinacy, your wisdom in cm 

your patience in sullenness and despair. 

— Give me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear 

In my heart's core — aye, in my heart of hea 

Sha 

— A man can always conquer his passions if h 
but he cannot always please to conquer his passion 

— "Who fights with passions and overcomes, th 
armed with the best virtue, passive fortitude. — We< 

— The worst of slaves is he whom passion rules. 

Satfi (G$e). 

Where, where are all the birds that sang 

A hundred years ago ? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In passion shone 
Soft eyes upon ? — 
Where, oh where, are lips and eyes, 
The maiden's smiles, the lover's sighs, 

That lived so long ago ? 
Who peopled all the city street, 

A hundred years ago ? 
Who fill'd the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago ? 

The sneering tale 
' Of sister frail, 
The plot that work'd 
A brother's hurt ? 
Where, oh where, are plots and sneers, 
The poor man's hopes, the rich man's fear 
That lived so long ago ? 
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Where are the graves where dead men slept 

A hundred years ago ? 
Who were they the living wept 
A hundred years ago ? 
By other men 
That knew not them, 
Their lands are till'd ; 
Their graves are filTd ; 
Yet nature then was just as gay; 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago ! 

f)atft— %Tt&tnX— .future. 

The Past, ah ! say, what is the past ? 

Time's brief and fleeting hour ; 
Visions too fair and bright to last ; 

The sunshine and the shower : 
A dubious, unconnected dream, 

To which we turn, and sigh> 
And pause, to snatch from Lethe's stream 

The shell of Memory. 
The Present — what is it to man ? 

No sooner here, but gone ; 
Neglected for some future plan, 

To which our thoughts we turn ; 
Enjoyed but when the heart is young, 

When life is in its spring, 
When all that o'er our path is flung, 

Unsullied pleasures bring. 
The Future— idol of my heart, 

Whence is thy magic spell, 
That bears, in every dream, the part 

O'er which we love to dwell ? 
The past, the present, fade away, 

With scarce a thought or care ; 
We prize alone the distant ray, 

For Faith and Hope are there. 

H. J. Thornton. 
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— What is the Past ? A weary land, 
Trodden in vain ! A mournful strand, 
Cover'd with wrecks that never breeze 
Shall lift again to stem the seas : 
The wrecks of hope, with tears bedew* d, 
And love that cannot be renew'd. 

What is the Future ? Starless night, 
Without one gleam of guiding light ; 
When Darkness, over hill and moor, 
Seemeth to stand thy steps before, 
Massive and fix'd as is a wall — 
Is it not thus to thee, to all, 
Who, wildly daring, seek to know 
The colour of their days below ? 

Thine is the Present — this the hour ! 

From learned ease, from luxury's bower, 

Bouse thee to action while 'tis day : 

Let heaven-born Pity guide thy way 

Through Life's dim walks— the woe spreads wide, 

And Misery weeps on either side ! 

Go — for 'tis given thee from on high 

To still that wail, those tears to dry ; 

Go— from the selfishness of dust 

Thy soul upraised in heavenly trust ; 

Labour in love — thy heart shall melt 

As with a sunshine long unfelt ; 

The memories of the stormy Past, 

On thee no more their clouds shall cast, 

And, solaced in the Present, thou 

May'st forward look with calmer brow. — /. NisbeL 

pattern*. 

Suffer without repining, or repine without suffering. He 
will do great things who can avert his words and thoughts 
from past irremediable evils. — Zimmerman. 

patriot (&f>e). 
A candidate for place. — Fielding. 
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— Not all the threats or favour of a crown, 
A prince's whisper, or a tyrant's frown, 
Can awe the spirit, or allure the mind, 
Of him who to strict honour is inclined. 

Earl of Harrington. 

— A patriot should be rich enough to repudiate any per- 
sonal advantage, and honest. enough to serve his country 
without conferring the government patronage upon his family 
or friends. 

— And must that ardent soul, that manly form, 
Bow to a toy, and cringe before a crown, 
And kneel and tremble at a tyrant's frown ? 
Shrinks that proud heart before a purple vest, 
While courtiers scon; and tinseFd nobles jest ? 
Far be the thought ; the weak, the ignoble crew. 
May wound thy generous soul, but not subdue. 

Waddmgton. 

SatrtotWm. 

They never fall who die 
In a great cause ; the block may seek their gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls, — 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
That overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. — Byron. 

— Land of our fathers ! precious unto me, 

Since the first joys of thinking infancy ; 

When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 

And hugg'd the volume on my sleepless bed ! 

O, England ! dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 

Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 

Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar ! 

Wordsworth, 
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— Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name ; 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pel£ 
The wretch, concentered all in sel£ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 

patron. 

A man who feeds needy dependents with moonshine; a 
huge promiser ;. a specious tyrant, who kills his victims by 
the slow poison of " hope deferred." 

— A big boy helping a little boy to raise his kite. 

ftetute. 

Pause before you follow example. A mule laden with salt, 
and an ass laden with wool, went over a brook together. By 
chance the mule's pack became wetted, the salt melted, and 
his burden became lighter. After they had passed, the mule 
told his good fortune to the ass, who, thinking to speed as 
well, wetted his pack at the next water : but his load became 
much heavier, and he broke down under it. That which 
helps one man may hinder another. 

The poor man's banker. 
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Those Christians best deserve the name. 
Who studiously make peace their aim. — Cowper. 
— Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestow* d on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
The warrior's name would be a name abhorrM ; 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain. 

Longfellow. 
9zztt (Bam&tit). 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
- Far on fearful wings she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state, 
From the rebel's noisy hate. 
In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the sabbath bells ! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honour's meeker mien ; 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears ; 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears ; 
And conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. — Coleridge. 

fteate (Rational). 

Lord ! let not Britain arm her hands, 
• Her sister states to ban ; 

But bless through her all other lands, 

Thy family of Man. 
Let Knowledge, strongest of the strong, 

Bid hate and discord cease ; 
Be this the burden of her song, 

" Love, Liberty, and Peace !" 
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Then, Father, will the nations all, 

As with the sound of seas, 
In universal festival, 

Sing words of joy like these : — 
" Let each love all, and all be free. 

Receiving as they give ; 
Lord i^Jesus died for Love and Thee ! 

So let thy children live ! "—Elliott. 

The mighty instrument of good or ill, 

The curse or blessing of our social life, 
The thirster after knowledge — thou canst fill, 

Enkindle love to all, or hate and strife. 
Subject for praise or censure, mighty pen ! 
The chastener of manners, and of men, 
Thy triumphs shall be known in every clime, 
Guardian of knowledge, registrar of time. 

— The pen is the English stiletto, and ink the subtLe 
poison with which it is charged. The barbed tongue of tho 
adder is not more deadly than the venom of the pen, if it b»^ 
directed by the hand of an anonymous assassin. 

— Wisdom's slave, and Folly's master. 

9*tuflltn£g rjg tf)C ©Hag. 

Making up betting-books in the street. 

&m IBrqp*. 

Man . . A bubble on the ocean's rolling wave ; 

Life ... A gleam of light, extinguish'd by the grave ; 

Fame . . A meteor dazzling with its distant glare ; 

Wealth . . A source of trouble and consuming care ; 

Pleasure . A gleam of sunshine— a mere passing ray ; 

Love ... A moving stream, gliding too soon away ; 

Faith . . An anchor dropp'd beyond the vale of death ; 

Hope ... A lone star beaming o'er life's barren heath ; 
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barity . . A stream meandering from the fount of love ; 
ible ... A guide to realms of endless joy above ; 
-eligion . A key which opens wide the gate of heaven ; 
>eath . . A knife by which the ties of earth are riven ; 
larth . . A desert thro' which pilgrims wend their way ; 
have . . A home of rest when ends life's weary day ; 
Resurrection A sudden waking from a quiet dream ; 
Jeaven . A land of joy, of light, and love supreme. 

i 
fjttriian. 

England's drag-horse. — A something which the writer, as 
well as the reader, would wish to possess. 

ftaijple (&$*). 

The greatest scholars, poets, orators, philosophers, war- 
riora, statesmen, inventors, and improvers of the arts, arose 
from the people. If we had waited till courtiers had invented 
the arts of printing, clockmaking, navigation, and a thousand 
^hera, we should probably have continued in darkness till 
tt&hour. 

fjerfedum. 

He that seeks perfection on earth leaves nothing new for 
116 saints to find in heaven. — F. Osborne. 

SerfoaitaW. 

+he only paper currency that is worth more than gold and 

fterjttrp. 

That heaven-defying vice. 

9tt&tfmmtt. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect.— Shakespere. 

— The bridge by which men may cross difficulties, and 
lcquire honour. — The train that carries the traveller along 
he line of Difficulty, until he reaches the terminus of Success, 
o 
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— Did you ever know anybody stick to any kind of business, 
no matter how unpromising, ten years at most, who did not 
prosper ? No one ! no matter how bad it might be at the 
beginning— if he stuck to it earnestly and faithfully, and 
tried nothing else ; no matter how hard he may have found 
it sometimes to keep his head above water ; still if he perse- 
vered, he always came out bright in the long run. . . . 
A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a man. 
Kites rise against, not with, the wind. Even a head wind is 
better than nothing. No man ever worked his voyage in a 
dead calm. The best wind for everything, in the long run, 
is a side wind. If it blows aft, how is he to get back ?— 
John Neal. 

— Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallow'd in the flood, — 
Yet lives our Pilot stilL — Shakespere. 

— The more people do, the more they can do ; he that 
does nothing renders himself incapable of doing anything : 
whilst we are executing one work, we are preparing ourselves 
to undertake another. — Eazlitt. 

When men comfort themselves with philosophy, it is not 
because they have got two or three sentences, but because 
they have digested those sentences, and made them their 
own ; so upon the matter philosophy is nothing but discretion. 
— Selden. 

— When Bernardo Tasso remonstrated with his son, the 
immortal Torquato, on his indiscreet preference of philosophy 
to jurisprudence, and angrily demanded, "What has philo- 
sophy done for you ? " Torquato replied, " It has taught me 
to bear with meekness the reproofs of a father." 

— Experimental: asking a man to lend you money; 
moral: his refusing to do it. 
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For plays ob goody or bad, as they axe used, 
And best intentions often are abused. 

Taylor, ike Water PxL 

Sbatfnrr. 

Pleasures, unduly taken, enervate the son], make fools of 
the wise, and cowards of the brave. A libertine's life is not 
a life of liberty. 

— Pleasure that comes unlook'd for is thrice welcome ; 
And, if it stir the heart, if anght be there 

That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 
Wake bat a sigh, 'tis treasured up among 
The things most precious ; and the day it came 
Is noted as a white day in our lives. — Sogers. 

— At twenty we kill pleasure ; at thirty, taste it ; at forty, 
we are sparing of it ; at fifty, we seek it ; and at sixty, we 
regret it. 

— All pleasure is of the mind. The body has no part in 
it, except as it is the medium whereby sensation may be 
conveyed to the mind. 

The natural language of the religion of the heart, whose 
universal worship extends to every object that is beautiful in 
nature, and bright beyond it; but inordinate devotion 
borders on idolatry, and its exaltation is followed by prostra- 
tion of strength. — Disraeli. 

— To touch the heart, and make the pulses thrill, 

To raise and purify the grovelling soul, 
To warm with generous heat the selfish will, 

To conquer passion with a mild control, 
And the whole man with nobler thoughts to fill ; 
These are thine aims. — Blackwood. 

— The apotheosis of sentiment. The art of painting by 
words everything that attracts and strikes our eyes. — 
Madame de Stael. 

— The champagne of the literary vineyard. 
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ftalttenetfA 

Politeness, that cementer of friendship and soother of 
enmities, is nowhere so much required and so frequently 
outraged as in family circles : in near and dear connections 
it is continually abandoned, and the result is, that all the 
illusions of life are destroyed, and, with them, much of its 
happiness. 

Portrait*?. 

THE DYING SCEPTIC. 

Lo ! there in yonder fancy-haunted room, 

What mutter'd curses trembled through the gloom, 

When pale, and shivering, and hedew'd with fear, 

The dying Sceptic felt his hour drew near ! 

From his parch'd tongue no meek hosannah fell, 

"No bright hope kindled at his faint farewell ; 

As the last throes of death convulsed his cheek, 

He gnash'd, and scowl' d, and raised a hideous shriek, 

Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 

Lock'd his white lips — and all was mute despair. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

Go, child of darkness ! see a Christian die ! 
!No horror pales his lips, or dims his eye ; 
No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction start 
The hope Religion pillows on his heart. 
When, with a faltering hand, he waves adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so true ; 
Meek as an infant to the mother's breast 
Turns, fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away. 

R. Montgomery. 
Roberts. 
It is not poverty so much as pretence that harasses a 
ruined man — the struggle between a proud mind and an 
empty purse — the keeping up a hollow show that must soon 
come to an end. Have the courage to appear poor, and yoa 
disarm poverty of ite sharpest sting. 
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— All ! little think the gar. BoextDRos proud, 
Haw many pine in ma. and da&wm plains : 
Shnt from the wbwb air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ; Iww many drink the cup 
Of baleful grie£ cr est the hitter bread 
Of misery; sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hat 
Of cheerless p werty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. — Thomson. 

— The wicked man's tempter, the good man's perdition, 
the proud man's curse, the melancholy man's halter. — 
Bultoer. 

— Oh, sad sons of Poverty ; 
Victims doom'd to misery ; 
Who can paint what pain prevails 
O'er that heart which want assails ? 
Modest shame the pain conceals ; 
No one knows but he who feels. — Clare. 

— The poverty which excites one man's spirit to a stronger 
exertion, and a more daring enterprise, will pull down 
another's ; as the same wind that blows a spark into a blaze 
will blow out the feeble flame of an exhausted lamp. 



The man 
Of virtuous soul — commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate'er it touches ; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Hakes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton.— Shelley. 
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The love of praise, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every heart ; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. — Totmg. 

Prayer is the silence of the soul, the calm of the 
passions, the contentment of desire, and the union of our will 
with the Divine. 

— In prayer it is better to have a heart without words, 
than words without a heart. 

— Prayer is the only dormitive I take to bedward> and I 
need no other laudanum than this to make me sleep ; after 
which I close mine eyes in security, content to take my 
leave of the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection.— Sir 
TJwmas Brown. 

— Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 

Utter'd or unexpress'd ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant-lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watch-word at the gates of death ; 

He enter* Taaaven. with prayer. 
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Player is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And cry, " Behold, he prays ! " 
The saints in prayer appear as one, 

In word, and deed, and mind ; 
While with the Father, and the Son, 

Sweet fellowship they find. 
Nor prayer is made on earth alone ; 

The Holy Spirit pleads, 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 

For mourners intercedes. 
O Thou by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way ! 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod : 

Lord, teach us how to pray ! — Montgomery. 

— But when on life we're tempest driven, 

A conscience hut a canker — 
A correspondence fix*d wi' Heav*n, 

Is sure a noble anchor. — Burns. 

$r*jttfrtte. 

rejudice may be considered as a continual false medium 
iewing things, for prejudiced persons not only never 
k well, but also never think well, of those whom they 
ke, and the whole character and conduct is considered 
l an eye to that particular thing which offends them. — 
ler. 

Itoftnce of ^trrtr. 

t all times presence of mind is valuable. In time of 
ge it enables us to say and do whatever is most befitting 
occasion that presents itself ; while in time of trial it may 
ect, and in time of danger preserve. 

- Presence of mind is courage. Real valour consists, not 
eing insensible to danger, but in being prompt to confute 
disarm it. — Byron. 

- A quality which is the opposite to surprise. — BvZwer. 
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The press is the safeguard of public rights ; — it is the 
messenger of truth — the herald of science — the interpreter 
of letters — the amanuensis of history — and the teacher of 
futurity. Like the sun, it illuminates the gloom of Gothic 
night — irradiates the shade of ignorance — and pours a flood 
of knowledge on the world. — It dilates the perceptions of 
man — extends his intellectual vision — inspires his heart with 
sensibility and mind with thought— and endows him with 
past and present omniscience; — it directs his way to the 
pyerian mount — and discovers to faith the radiant path by 
angels trod to Zion's hill. 

— Sheridan, in one of his impassioned moments, said : — 
"Give me a tyrant king — give me a hostile house of lords — 
give me a corrupt house of commons — give me the press, and 
I will overturn them all !" 

— London owes much to its press ; as much to its press as 
to its being the seat of government and law. Its parliaments 
and tribunals give it an influence over the provinces, but 
without the press how would its decisions be known or 
received? No man can have travelled in this country 
without feeling that the exalted position of the metropolis of 
England is mainly attributable to the press. It is by the 
press that the whole kingdom feels the pulse of the capital ; 
it is thus the tone is given, the key-note sounded, our public 
virtue stimulated, and our national emotions awakened and 
nourished. . . The greatest blessings are the least appre- 
ciated : the person who eats bread daily can find no flavour 
in it ; let him go to some foreign land, and eat nothing but 
bread-fruit for ten years, and he will appreciate, on his 
return, the flavour of a French roll. But the press is not 
only free, it is powerful. That power is ours. It is the 
proudest that man can enjoy. It was not granted by 
monarchs, it was not gained for us by aristocracies, but it 
sprang from the people, and, with an immortal instinct, it 
has always worked fox the people. — B. IHsraeli. 
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— But mightiest of the mighty means, 
On which the arm of progress leans, 
Man's noblest mission to advance, 
His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 
His rights enforce, his wrongs redress, — 
Mightiest of Mighty is the Press.— Dr. Bowring. 

— What is the Press ?— 'Tis what the Pen 
Was thrice ten centuries to men. 

It is a power, 

Tears cannot waste, nor flames devour, 
Nor waters drown, nor tyrants bind : 

It is the mirror of man's mind. 

— No marshall'd bands, with dungeon, and with chain, 

And all the ills that follow in their train, 

Against the Press can hold successful war. 

The hero, raging o'er the field afar, 

As well might aim to pluck from yon high sphere, 

The red-eyed Mars, to grace his triumphs here, 

As ever hope to glory in the hour 

When he shall circumscribe its mighty power. 

/. McCreery. 
— How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press ? 
By thee, religion, liberty, and laws 
Exert their influence, and advance their cause ; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh's land befel, 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell : 
Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies, 
like Eden's dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee. — Cowper. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. When you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of a piece : 
it is easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all that 
follow it. — Franklin. 
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— The first peer and president of hell. — Defoe, 

— Pride is like the stately turkey, which gloomily and 
contemptuously strides along ; conceit is like the sun-flower, 
which impudently turns and stares at the sun ; while humility 
is like a lovely flower, which is almost hidden among more 
prominent and less beautiful plants. 

Print**. 

Let the bold conspirator beware, 
For heaven makes princes its f>eculiar care. — Dryden. 

Principle* 

A passion for truth. — Hazlitt. — A tenet on which morality 
is founded. — Addison. 

Printer (Cfje). 

Whate'er adorns the world of letters fair, 

The Printer's toiling eyes and hands prepare ; 

Foregoing oft sweet sleep's restoring power, 

At early morn, or midnight's heavy hour, 

He aids the sons of genius and of lore 

To send rich merchandise from shore to shore. 

Our Milton and our Shakespere, ever new, 

With later bards, are loved and prized by you ; 

And 'tis the printer's task to multiply 

A million-fold, their pearls of poesy. — W. R 

Printing. 

An invention which gives wings to human ideas, and cir- 
culates them over every portion of the known and habitable 
globe. — Darnel (yConnell. 

— Printing makes the orator himself more than an orator- 
It catches up his dying words, and breathes into them the 
breath of life. It is the speaking gallery through which the 
orator thunders in the ear of ages. He leans from the tomb 
over the CTadle of rising generations. 
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Printing gives to man a sort of ubiquity and eternity of 
y it enables him to outwit death, and enshrine himself 
a. kind of earthly immortality. It enables him to speak 
yet dead. His words that breathe, and thoughts that 
are embodied and embalmed ; and with him thousands 
profitable or hurtful communion till time is no more. — 
ing. 

Young Crime's finishing school. 

ftatratfttttfttiatu 

Shun delays, they breed remorse, 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 

Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their faults, lest thou repent thee. 

Good is best, when soonest wrought, 

Lingering labours come to nought. 

Hoist up sail, while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure ; 

Seek not time when time is past, — 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure. 

After-wit is dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before, 

Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies, he turns no more, 

And behind, his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourn'd have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays. 

Seek thy salve while sore is green, 

FesterM wounds ask deeper lancing ; 
After-cures are seldom seen, 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing : 
Time and place give best advice ; 
Out of season, out of price. — R. Southwell, 1595. 
e above has been erroneously attributed, in several 
Heals, to the pen of Eliza Cook.) 
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— The hoary fool, who many a day 
Has struggled with continual sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes : 'tis noon ; 'tis night : 
This day, like all the former, flies ; 

Yet on he runs to seek delight 
To-morrow, till to-night he dies. — Prior. 

— " Til do it to-morrow." — Of all the methods which man, 
in the abundance of his ingenuity, has invented by which to- 
cheat himself^ that of procrastination is probably the most 
effectual. There is a trite remark of a venerable sage extant, 
to this purpose — "All the good you will ever do, all the 
labour you will ever do, must be done to-day — for there is 
no to-morrow." That period of time which lies beyond the 
present moment is not guaranteed to us by any pledge. 
To-morrow, to us, may become to-day, or eternity. To 
suspend anything important upon so absolute an uncertainly 
is madness. But even if the day does return, the thing 
called opportunity may not return with it In ancient times, 
this disposition to procrastination existing in the mind of 
one great man, was the pivot upon which the fortunes of the 
world turned. When the Roman legions were broken and 
•destroyed, the city panicstruck and defenceless, Hannibal 
said, "I will march to-morrow;" meantime his enemy 
gathered strength, again put on his armour, and the time of 
conquest had gone by for ever. Had it not been for this, 
Carthage might have worn the crown of the universe, and 
Hannibal would have been known as the greatest general in 
the annals of his time. Decision is necessary, if we would 
prosper. No one was ever successful to any considerable 
extent without it To-morrow is a cheat, and conceals from 
our view the multitudinous affairs it will bring to fill up our 
vacant moments. When it comes, it generally disappoints 
ns by presenting itself with its own cares and wants, and 
without a space in which to deposit those of the time that is 
past 
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Scoot* 

All that we see men so very serious and industrious about, 
which we call business ; that which they trudge for in the 
streets, which they work or wait for in the shops, which 
they meet and crowd for in the exchange, which they sue for 
in the hall, and solicit for at the court, which they plough 
and dig for, which they march and fight for in the field, 
which they travel for on land, and sail for among rocks and 
storms on the sea, which they plod for in the closet and dis- 
pute for in the schools (yea, may we not add, which they fre- 
quently pray for and preach for in the church !) — what is it 
but profit? Is it not this, apparently, for which men so 
eagerly contest and quarrel, so bitterly envy and emulate, so 
fiercely clamour and inveigh, so cunningly supplant and 
undermine one another: which stuffeth their hearts with 
mutual hatred and spite, which tippeth their tongues with 
slander and reproach, which embrueth their hands with 
blood and slaughter ; for which they expose their lives and 
limbs to danger, for which they undergo grievous toils and 
drudgeries, for which they fill their mind with cares, and 
pierce their heart with sorrows ; to which they sacrifice 
their present ease and content — yea, to which, commonly, 
they prostitute their honour and their conscience ? — Dr. 
Barrow. 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing 
so unnatural or convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed, when all the world is, by the very nature of its 
creation, in eternal progress ; and the cause of all the evils 
in the world may be traced to that natural, but most deadly 
error of human indolence and corruption — that our business 
is to preserve and not to improve. It is the ruin of all alike 
— individuals, schools, and nations. — Dr. Arnold. 

Program of ftaetrg* 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appear'd, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 
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To carry nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, ask'd ages more. 
Thus genius rose and set at orderM times, 
And shot a day-spring into distant climes ; 
Ennobling every region that he chose, 
He sank in'Greece, in Italy he rose, 
And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 
Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 
Then show far off their shining plumes again. 

Cowper. 

A promise should be given with caution, and kept with 
care. A promise should be made by the heart, and remem- 
bered by the head. A promise is the offspring of the inten- 
tion, and should be nurtured by recollection. A promise 
and its performance should, like the scales of a true balance, 
always present a mutual adjustment. A promise delayed is 
justice deferred. A promise neglected is an untruth told. 
A promise attended to is a debt settled. 

— It would be more obliging to say plainly, we cannot 
do what is desired, than to vex people with false words, 
which often put them upon false measures. 

— Take heed what yon promise, see that it be just and 
honest and lawful, and what is in your power honestly and 
certainly to perform ; and when you have so promised, be 
true to your word. — Hale. 

— Whose promise may you depend upon ? His who dares 
refuse what he knows he cannot perform ; who promises 
calmly, strictly, conditionally, and never excites a hope 
which he may disappoint. 

Itatfptrftg* 

Prosperity proves the philosophy of the human mind 
more than adversity. Men of common energy rise superior 
to the frowns of fortune — but her smiles have a witchcraft in 
them which often conceit tob» men into fools. 
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— Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull ; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people, and well governed state. 

Proverbs are the fruits of the longest experience conveyed 
in the fewest words : — 

Pride frustrates its own desire ; it will not mount the 
steps of the throne, because it has not yet got the crown on. 

Sound not the vain trumpet of self-condemnation, but for- 
get not to remember your own imperfections. 

The thinking man hath wings ; the acting man has only 
feet and hands. 

The purest joy that we can experience in one we love, is 
to see that person a source of happiness to others. 

Kindly appreciative words may bring upon the spirit of 
man a softening dew of humility, instead of feeding within 
him the boisterous flame of vanity. 

ARAB. 

If your friend is made of honey, do not eat him all up. 

If you travel through the country of the blind, be blind 
yourself. 

When you are the anvil, have patience ; when you are 
hammer, strike straight and well. 

He who cannot take a hint will not understand a long ex- 
planation. 

The mother of the murdered man may sleep; but the 
mother of the murderer cannot. 

Take counsel of one greater, and of one less than yourself; 
and afterwards form your own opinion. 

A prince, without justice, is like a river without water. 

Listen, if you would learn ; be silent, if you would be safe. 
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Inquire about your neighbour before you build, and your 
companion before you travel. 

The false appearances of a proud man make his ill-wishers 
envious; but could his friend behold his heart, he would 
have cause to weep. 

Poverty without debt is independence. 

The fool is a foe to himself : how can he benefit others t 

By six qualities may a fool be known ; anger without 
cause, speech without profit, change without motive, inquiry 
without an object, trust in a stranger, and incapacity to dis- 
criminate between friend and foe. 



As the scream of the eagle is heard when she has passed 
over, so a man's name remains after his death. 

Following virtue is like ascending an eminence ; pursuing 
vice is like rushing down a precipice. 

Let every man sweep the snow from before his own door, 
and not trouble himself about the frost on his neighbour's 
tiles. 

Petty distinctions are injurious to rectitude ; quibbling 
words violate right reason. 

GAELIC. 

If the best man's faults were written on his forehead, it 
would make him pull his hat over his eyes. 

ITALIAN. 

Let him who would be happy for a day, go to a barber ; for 
a week, marry a wife ; for a month, buy him a new horse ; 
for a year, build him a new house ; for all his life, be at 
honest man. 

TURKISH. 

A foolish friend is at times a greater annoyance than a wise 
enemy. 

If a man would live in peace, he should be blind, deafi and 
dumb. 

Do good, and throw it into the sea ; if the fish know it 
not, the Lord wAL 
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Who fears God need not fear man. 

If thy foe be as small as a gnat, fancy him as large as an 



Ton will not sweeten your month by saying "honey." 
They who know most are the oftenest cheated. 
A man who weeps for every one will soon have lost his 
flesight. 

A friend is -of more worth than a kinsman. 
He rides seldom who never rides any but a borrowed horse. 
Trust not to the whiteness of his turban ; he bought the 
Nip on credit. 

Death is a black camel, that kneels before every man's 
oor. 

Behold ! 'and look away your low despair — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them nor stores nor granaries belong ; 
Nought but the woodlands and the pleasing song : 
Tet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye * 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To Him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 
To Him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Observe the rising lily's snowy grace, 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow. 
What regal vestments can with them compare, 
What king so shining, or what queen so fair ? 

I£ ceaseless, thus the fowls of heaven He feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes He spreads ; 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is He unwise ? or are ye less than they }— Thomson. 

— There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough-hew them how we will. — Shakespere. 
P 
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— Frail king of dust, man loves to look around 
And think, — " For me the elements abound 
With life and motion ; shade and sunshine wait 
In mix'd attendance on my human state ; 
Light, sea, and air, their glorious spell maintain, 
That I alone as Lord of Earth may reign !" 
And yet, what art thou ? — but a fleeting breath, 
A pulse of life, that throbs away in death ! 
Myriads of creatures round thee move and die, 
Minute beyond the ken of mortal eye ; 
Perfect as thine, their bright existence teems 
With beauty, in a paradise of beams ; 
Or, in some crystal world of water play, 
A floating populace of insects gay : 
And He who bade exalted man to be 
An image of His own eternity, 
To them alike their form and features gives, 
And not a mote but in His memory lives ! 

R. Montgomery. 
— There is a pow'r 
Unseen, that rules th' illimitable world, 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mould ; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience taught, 
Thou must have learnt when wandering all alone,— 
Each bird, each insect, flitting through the sky, 
Was more sufficient for itself than thou. — Thomson, 

Daughter, the happiness of life depends 

On our discretion, and a prudent choice : 

Look into those they call unfortunate, 

And, closer viewed, you'll find they were unwise ; 

Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath : 

And 'tis the trick of fools, to save their credit, 

Which bxougb.t uio\fc&i language into use. — Young* 
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— Ihe great find c{ "pradaioe ^ i^ ^t (hBerhihii^tolhct» 
jqxs which splendour .cannot gfld , «tw^ *=r-y3ymg fr f<n canzKtt 
rhilaratp, — those soft intervals of unbonded Mnsasemnni in 
faich a man shrrnVg to his natural dnnenskos, «^ tkrcrcs 
ode the ornaments or disguises which be feels, in jriracy, 
) be useless enrambranees, and to lose all effect when tber 
90ome familiar. To be happy at borne is the ultimate result 
fall ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labour 
aids, and of which every desire prompts the prosecution. 
t is indeed at home that ereiy man must be known, by 
lose who would make a just estimate either of his virtue or 
dicity ; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and 
le mind is often dressed for show in painted honour and 
ctitions benevolence. 

— When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then most we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which, if we find outweighs ability. 
What do we then, but draw anew the model ? 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there stands 

The legate of the skies : his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet, 

As sweet as angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

He Establishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 

Bright as his own. — Cowper. 

— There seems an implied agreement between preacher* 
nd people, that the peace is to be kept upon most of the real 
Tactical interests of morality. 
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There is not a single office, or profession, or vocation, 
from the high duties of the monarch to the drudgery of the 
nan, that does not owe half its honour and s uccess to 



punctuality and attention. 

— "I will be there to the minute, my lord," said a trades- 
man to Lord Nelson. " Be a quarter of an hour beforehand,'* 
replied the great man; "I owe everything in the world to 
being always a quarter of an hour beforehand." 

— If yon desire to enjoy life, avoid impanctoal people. 
They impede business, and poison pleasure. Make it your 
own role not only to be punctual, but a little beforehand. 
Such a habit secures a composure which is essential to hap- 
piness ; for want of it many people live in a constant fever, 
and put all about them in a fever too. 

— Method is the very hinge of business, and there is no 
method without punctuality. Punctuality is important, 
because it promotes the peace and good temper of a family : 
the want of it not only infringes on necessary duty, but 
sometimes excludes this duty. The calmness of mind which 
it produces is another advantage of punctuality. A dis- 
orderly man is always in a hurry ; he has no time to speak 
to you, because he is going elsewhere ; and, when he gets 
there, he is too late for his business, or he must hurry away 
to another before he can finish it. Punctuality gives weight 

to character. "Such a man has made an appointment." 

" Then I know he will keep it." And this generates punc- 
tuality in you ; for, like other virtues, it propagates itself 
Servants and children must be punctual when the head of 
the family is so. Appointments, indeed, become debts. 
I owe you punctuality, if I have made an appointment with 
you, and have no right to throw away your time, if I do 
my own. 

— Twelve fot one. 
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Purity; 

Men will say to thee, Be pure before the eye of day — be 
pure before the gaze of the world ! — but I say to thee, Be 
pure before the eye of night — be pure in the most concealed 
of thy qftTjtimflnts, in thy imagination ! 

titaamK* 

Catch not at quarrels. He that dares not speak 
Plainly and home, is coward of the two. 
Think not thy feme at every twitch will break : 
By great deeds^show, that thou canst little do ; 

And do them not : that shall thy wisdom be ; 

And change thy temperance into bravery. — Herbert. 

at 

Stato* 
Nature's guano, and the Cockney's plague. — One of the 
attendants on vegetation giving instructions in the art of 
shooting. 

StafttnolD* 
My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die !— Wordsworth, 
— How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town ; 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down I 
As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 
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The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick on the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining : 
Thy fate is the common fete of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall*, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Longfellow. 
ftarttfel. 

The two rarest things in all nature are, a disinterested 
man, and a reasonable woman. — Warbv/rton, 

atea&utjj. 

Most people read merely to pass an idle hour, or to please 
themselves with the idea of employment, while their indo- 
lence prevents them from any active exertion ; and a con- 
siderable number with a view to the display which they are 
afterwards to make of their literary acquisitions. From 
whichsoever of these motives a person is led to the perusal of 
books, it is hardly possible that he can derive from them 
any material advantage. If he reads merely from indolence, 
the ideas which pass through his mind will probably leave 
little or no impression ; and if he reads from vanity, he will 
be more anxious to select striking particulars in the matter 
or expression, than to seize the spirit and scope of the 
author's reasoning, or to examine how far he has made any 
additions to the stock of useful and solid knowledge.— 
Dugald Stewart 
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— The key of knowledge. — Bulwer. 

— No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any plea- 
sore so lasting. — Montaigne. 

— I see yon read— all very right ; we should begin life 
with books ; they multiply the sources of enjoyment ;— so 
does capital ; — but capital is of no use unless we live on the 
interest — books are waste paper, unless we spend in action 
what we get from thought. Action, action ; that is the life 
of us. — Bulwer. 

— It is manifest that all government of action is to be 
gotten by knowledge ; and knowledge best by gathering 
many knowledges, which is reading. — Sir P. Sidney. 

— A negro having just learnt to read, wishing to give his 
c ountrym en an idea of a book, said, " My dear, gode broders, 
I hab de plezzure to inform /all 'dat reading is de power of 
hearing wid de eyes insted of de ears." 

— Bead not to cavil and find fault, not to agree and take 
for granted, but to weigh and consider. — Lord Bacon. 

— Beading makes a full man ; writing an exact man ; 
and speaking a ready man. — Lord Bacon. 

Steattiuo; atffl Cfjin&tng. 

It is good to read, mark, learn — but it is better to inwardly 
digest. It is good to read, better to think — better to think 
one hour than to read ten hours without thinking. Thinking 
is to reading (if the book read have anything in it) what rain 
and sunshine are to the seed cast into the ground, the in- 
fluence which maketh it bear and bring forth thirty, forty, 
or a hundred fold. To read is to gather into the barn or 
storehouse of the mind ; to think is to cast seed-corn into 
the ground to make it productive. To read is to collect 
information ; to think is to evolve power. To read is to lay 
a burden in the bank ; but to think is to give to the feet 
swiftness, to the hands strength. Yet we have a thousand 
or ten thousand readers for one thinker, as the kind of books 
sought after in circulating libraries bear witness. — Cameron. 
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SUaltfotf « 
Real estate, real money, and a real good dinner — none of 
which can be realized without real hard work. 

The law of reason is founded in nature ; it is universal, 
immutable, and eternal It is subject to no change from any 
difference of place or time : it extends invariably to all ages 
and nations. 

— Without reason, as on a tempestuous sea, we are the 
sport of every wind and wave, and know not, till the event 
hath determined it, how the next billow will dispose of us ; 
whether it will dash us against a rock, or drive us into a 
quiet harbour.— Lucas, 

— The faculty by which a man always justifies his own 
conduct. Some vain theorists have supposed that it was 
given to regulate our actions ; but the uniform practice of 
mankind has proved that it is of no use but to vindicate 
what we do. 

— Reason is the mistress in the soul's mansion ; when she 
is present and upon the watch, all other senses are bridled, 
and each plays a befitting part. But no sooner does she 
forget her own dignity, than the human frame becomes a 
chaos, where every faculty is in its wrong position. Happy 
is he who obeys the counsels of such a mistress, and suffers 
her to sway the sceptre of his mind, as the ruler and gover- 
ness of its throng of menials. 

xtffin rn tnrt. 

Too great refinement is false delicacy, and true delicacy is 
solid refinement. 

Iftffffftffftt. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion, or 
"subtle bosom sin," will teach us more of thought, wiD 
more effectually awaken the faculty, and form the habit of 
reflection, than a year's study in the schools without them. 
— Coleridge* 
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He that looks back to the history of mankind will often 
see that in politics, jurisprudence, religion, and all the great 
concerns of society, reform has usually been the work of 
reason slowly, awakening from the lethargy of ignorance, 
gradually acquiring confidence in her own strength, and 
ultimately triumphing over the dominion of prejudice and 
custom. 

The true spirit of religion cheers as well as composes the 
mind, it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour and dissolute 
mirth ; but fills the mind with perpetual serenity, uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness, and an habitual inclination to please 
others, and be pleased ourselves. 

— Religion is a sacred thing, and has been most horribly 
abused by such as have superadded their own invention, or 
those traditional fopperies received from our deceived and 
superstitious ancestors. I am satisfied that the Scripture is 
our only true faith. — Thomas de Lawn. 

— 'Tis religion that must give 
Sweetest pleasure while we live ; 
'Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die : 
After death its joys shall be 
Lasting as eternity. — Barbauld. 

— Every religion is good that teaches man to be good, and 
I know of none that instruct him to be bad. 

— It is a great disgrace to religion to imagine it an enemy 
to mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe enactor of pensive 
looks and solemn faces. The true spirit of religion cheers as 
well as composes the soul. It is not the business of virtue 
to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to regulate them. 
— Quarterly Review. 
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— All hail, Religion ! thou alone canst fire 

Onr kindling thoughts with views beyond the tomb ; 

To brighter plains by thee we dare aspire, 

And snatch a foretaste of the world to come. — Maurice. 

— To be furiously religions is to be irreligiously religions ; 
aad it were better to be of no church than to be bitter for 



— What is Religion ? "Speak the troth in love." 

Reject no good. Mind,' if thou canst, thy lot. 

Doubting inquire — nor dictate till thou prove. 

Enjoy thy own — exceed not^ trespass not. 

Pity the soorners of life's meanest thing. 

If wrong d, forgive — that hate may lose his sting. 

Think, speak, work, get — bestow, or wisely keep. 

So lire, that thou may st smile, and no one weep. 

Be bless d — like birds, that sing because they love ; 

And bless — like rivers Ringing to the sun, 

Giving and taking blessings as they run ; 

Or soft-voiced showers, that cool the answering grove, 

"When cloudy wings are wide in heaven display'd, 

And blessings brighten o'er the freshen' d sod 

Till earth is like the countenance of God. 

—This is Eeligion ! saith the bard of trade.— E. Elliott. 

— Religion is life's poesy. It breathes a living soul into 
the universe, and gives us everywhere a bright and loving 
spirit with which to hold sweet and mystic communings. 
On every object around it sheds a mellow light, and throws 
a veil over all the stern and forbidding features of reality. 
Bitter is the duty which raises the veil, and bids that 
mellowing light be withdrawn. 

— When religion is made a science, there is nothing more 
intricate ; when it is made a duty, nothing more easy. 

— The first thing in religion is to refine a man's temper, 
and the second to govern his practice. If a man's religion 
do not this, his religion is a poor, slender thing; and of little 
consideration. — Whichcote. 
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"Itemtmbtx jBU." 

"Remember me ! "—however brief 

Those simple words may seem to be, — 
In hope or fear, in joy or grief, 

Who hath not said " Remember me " ? 
The Child, when first to school he goes, 

The Sire, who nursed him on his knee, 
Each, at that first sad parting knows 

A thought which prompts "Remember me ! " 
The Soldier, though by glory steel'd, 

Against full many a softening plea, 
Will turn him from the tented field 

Homeward, and sigh " Remember me ! " 
The Sailor, as he ploughs the deep, 

At midnight on the star-lit sea, 
CompelTd his lonely watch to keep, 

Breathes the fond words, " Remember me ! * 
Far more appealing is their power, 

In doubt and grief, than hope and glee ; 
And most affecting in the hour 

Of death, one faint " Remember me 1 " 
Wouldst thou their holiest form declare ? 

Turn to Golgotha — turn and see 
The dying thief; and hear his prayer — 

" In heaven, Lord ! remember me ! " 
Well may the heart this motto own, 

Since Grace and Nature both agree ; 
Feeling's full gush, Thought's tenderest tone, 

Find utterance in " Remember me ! " 

"Ks done ! — I saw it in my dreams : 
No more with hope my future beams ; 

My days of happiness are few ; 
Chill'd by misfortune's wintry blast, 
My dawn of life is overcast, 

Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu ! 

Would I could add Remembrance too.— Byron* 
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— The year is dying away like the sound of bells. The 
wind passes over the stubble, and finds nothing to move. 
Only the red berries of that slender tree seem as if they 
would fain remind us of something cheerful; and the 
measured beat of the thrasher's flail calls up the thought 
that in the dry and fallen year lies so much of nourishment 
and life. — Goethe. 

She ne'er forsakes us — 
A bloodhound stanch— she tracks our rapid steps 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us : 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chilTd our joints, 
And maim'd our hope of comfort or of flight, 
"We hear her deep-mouth'd bay, announcing all 
Of wrath, and woe, and punishment that bides us. 

Old Play. 
SUpentatue* 

Repentance without amendment is like continual pumping 
in a ship without stopping the leak. 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the very poetry of 
reproach ; it speaks at once to the imagination. 

SLqmrot 

Reprove mildly and sweetly, in the calmest manner, in 
the gentlest terms ; not in a haughty or imperious way ; 
not hastily or fiercely; not with sour looks, or in bitter 
language ; for these ways do beget all the evil, and hinder 
the best effects of reproof; they do certainly inflame and 
disturb the person reproved ; they breed wrath, disdain, and 
hatred against the reprover ; but do not so well enlighten 
the man to see his error, or affect him with kindly sense of 
his miscarriage, or dispose him to correct his fault ; such 
reproofs look rather like the wounds and persecutions of 
enmity, than as remedies ministered by a friendly hand; 
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they harden men with stomach and acom to mend on such 
occasion. If reproof doth not savour of humanity, it 
signified! nothing ; it most be fike a bitter pill wrapped in 
gold, and tempered with sugar, otherwise it will not go down, 
or work effectually. — Bottom;. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation ; that away, 

Men are bat gilded loam, or painted clay. — Skatapert. 
— The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour to 
be what yon desire to be. — Socrates. 

— That flower of woman's pride, which ta'en away, 

From a bright paragon, she turns a thing 

For basest eyes to look askant upon — 

Is blasted past the power of rain or sun 

To bring it to its pristine hue again. — J. S. Knowles. 

Imputation atitf life* 

These are two of the most precious things on this side the 
grave. And yet, strange to tell, the most contemptible 
whisper may deprive us of the first, and the weakest weapon 
of the second. 

A reserved man is in continual conflict with the social part 
of his nature, and even grudges himself the laugh into which 
he is sometimes betrayed. — Shenstone. 

atetfiflnstfon. 

A deaf and dumb child was asked if she knew why she was 
born thus ? Tears filled the eyes of the afflicted child, but 
in a moment or two she dashed them away, and with a sweet 
smile playing upon her thoughtful countenance, wrote upon 
her little slate — "Even so, Father ; for so it seemed good in 
thy sight." 

— Sigh not, nor of the common lot complain : 
Thou that art born a man, art born to pain* 
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Mysterious word ! indefinite term : phantom ! "Who will 
presume to say authoritatively what thou art ? . . . 
"Where is the lexicographer gifted with powers to define thee 
accurately, satisfactorily, so that the general voice shall cry 
aloud, "That is the meaning of the word;" and every 
individual whisper to his neighbour, * ' That was my meaning." 
As for the explanations of the existing race of dictionaries, 
they are mere evasions of the question. . . Like light 
and life, thou art everywhere ; or, at the least, wherever 
civilization is, there art thou to be found, despotically ruling 
the minds of men of every grade and station, from the doctor 
to the dustman — from the lawyer to the labourer. . . . 
Thou hast more distant relations than a Scotchman likely to 
do well in the world, even though his name be Campbell. 
And it is curious to mark the different ways in which the 
multitudinous kith and kin infer a connection. Some are 
respectable by descent, some by dress, some by the situation 
of the dwellings in which they have temporarily located 
themselves. A man in very low circumstances, if he has no 
better claim, is consanguineous on the strength of a hat with 
a brim, or a stocking without a hole — "two precious items in 
a poor man's eye ;" the spruce mechanic's dapper coat, or 
his wife's silk gown, leave no doubt, in his own eyes at least, 
how closely he is allied ; the small tradesman's snug house, 
tiny flower-spot before the door, and neat green railings, 
distinctly mark him for thine own. . . . Some men 
neglect their personal appearance, and concentrate their 
claims to respectability in a brass knocker, a plate with their 
name engraved thereon, Venetian blinds, or any other pretty 
additament to their domiciles ; others are respectable by 
virtue of their connections ; others by going to the private 
boxes at the theatre ; others by a pew next the parson at 
church ; others by the people they visit ; others by having 
every thing in season. Yet, difficult as it is for the mind of 
man to comprehend all these things, and to decide properly 
and justly, the women, \aXaan?, advantage of their superior 
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powers of penetration, and delicacy of discrimination, divide 
and subdivide respectability as easily as quicksilver. They 
have their respectable sort of people — very respectable — 
highly respectable — extremely respectable — most respectable, 
— which makes the thing about as difficult to understand or 
explain, as political economy or electro-magnetism. About 
the boldest and most decided opinion concerning the particle 
of the English language that I am acquainted with, was that 
given by a witness in a swindling transaction, who, on being 
asked by the judge his reason for affirming that the defendant 
was a respectable man, replied, "that he kept a gig." — 
Crayon Sketches. 

Soft. 

Happy are they who rest for ever 

Where waves the harebell and the heather, 

And waters stray — 
Happy are those who thus repose 
Ere yet the dew from off life's rose 

Has passed away. 
Happy are those who perish young* 
Ere yet remorse the heart has wrung, 

Or grief or sorrow ; 
Who only take of life a sip, 
And slumber with a smiling lip, 

Dreading no morrow. 
Happy are they, to know no thought 
Of pleasure, by pain dearly bought, 

On the world's stage ; 
"The fever-heat of hope and fear," 
The thousand ills all mortals bear, 

Not them engage. 
Their being passes as the tone 
When on the harp the hand is thrown 

In idle mood ; 
Or as the sweet, cool breeze of heaven, 
In tropic climes at sunset given, 

Else vainly woo'd. 
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Happy are they, thus early blest, 
Sinking so young to dreamless rest. 

To wake no more, 
Save where, all earthly trouble past, 
The eternal home is theirs at last, 
Beyond Time's shore. 
— Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly please, 



— It is better to repose in the earth betimes than to sit 
up late. — W. S. Lander. 

JditXixtxtitVtX* 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in gaudy state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way, 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

Goldsmith. 
— The love of change that lives in every breast, 
Genius, and temper, and desire of rest, 
Discordant motives in one centre meet, 
And each inclines its votary to retreat. 
Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys ; 
The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
That courts display before ambitious eyes, 
The fruits that hang on pleasure's flowery stem, 
WhaWet encWte flasm. vro na snares to- them. 



To them the deep recess of dusky groves, 
Or forest where the deer securely rores, 
The fidl of waters and the song of birds, 
And hills that echo to the distant herds, 
Are luxuries «rr»TKn{ r all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favourites share. 

Covrper. 

jR ftrffj iffft iff n i 

Could any man, after having attained the age of manhood, 
reverse the order of the course he has passed — could he, with 
the power of observation, together with the experience, that 
belong to manhood, retrace, with perfect exactness, every 
step of his sentient existence from the age, suppose of forty, 
to the moment when the air first came in contact with his 
body on his leaving his maternal dwelling — among the 
truths that he would learn, the most interesting, if not the 
most surprising, would be those which relate to the manner 
in which he dealt with his earliest impressions ; with the 
mode in which he combined them — recalled them — laid them 
by for future use — made his first general deduction — ob- 
served what subsequent experience taught to be conformable, 
and what not conformable, to this general inference — his 
emotions in detecting his first error — his contrasted feelings 
on discovering those comprehensive truths, the certainty of 
which became confirmed by every subsequent impression. 
Thus, perfectly to live backwards, would be, in fact, to go 
through the complete analysis of the intellectual combina- 
tions, and consequently to obtain a perfect insight into the 
constitution of the mind. And among the curious results 
which would then become manifest, perhaps few would 
appear more surprising than the true action of the senses. 
To see, to hear, to smell, to touch, to taste, are processes 
which appear to be performed instantaneously, and which 
really are performed with extraordinary rapidity, in a per- 
son who observes them in himself ; but they were not always 
performed thus rapidly ; they are processes acquired — busi- 
nesses learned; — processes and businesses acquired and 
Q 
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learned, not without the cost of many efforts and much 
labour. And the same is true of the muscles of volition. 
How many efforts are made before the power of distinct 
articulation is acquired ! How many before the infant can 
stand ! How many before the child can walk ! — Dr. South- 
wood. 

How much soever a person may suffer from injustice, he is 
always in hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of 
revenge. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is 
equal to the torment he creates to himself by means of the 
fierce and desperate passions which he allows to rage in his 
souL Revenge dwells in little minds.' — Blair. 

— There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world ; to despise it — to return the like 
— or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. The first of these 
is usually pretended — the last is almost impossible. The 
universal practice is for the second. 

— The only debt a man will never be dunned for. — Taylor. 

— In taking revenge, a man is but equal with his enemy : 
but in passing it over he is superior. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love ; the greatest treasure, 
contentment ; the greatest possession, health ; the greatest 
ease is sleep ; and the best medicine, a true friend. 

— Still to be rich, is still to be unhappy 
Still to be envied, hated and abused ; 
Still to be carking, still to be collecting, 
Only to make your funeral a feast, 
And hoard up riches for a thriftless heir. 
Let me be light in purse, and light in heart ; 
Only preserve me from the law, ye gods ! 
And I mil \taonk ^ou for my poverty. 
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A mocking tone hath a tdgf idot h«B 
Than the warrior's sharpest swacd ; — 
The heart may hare sear d and stricken been, 

But 'twill shrink from a taunting word : 
The hardest lesson of life's stern school 
Is, patient endurance of ridicule. 
But oh ! if thou chance to feel the smile 

Of scorn to thy lip arise, 
Check it, oh, check it, although no guile 

Perhaps in thy feeling lies. 
Bat oh ! that look in another's heart, 
May plant a deep and a rankling dart ! 
Many a spirit, through all life's track, 

Has trials with patience borne, 
Yet, like to the sensitive plant, shrinks hack 

At the slightest touch of scorn : 
It may be 'tis weakness, but who does not know 
That contempt is more hard to be borne than woe f 
I've seen the agony of the heart, 

Which a mocking word hath thrilVd ; 
The deep, the wordless, the bitter smart, 

Which that once glad spirit filTd : 
The burning cheek, and the tearful eye — 
Tearful till anguish hath scorch' d it dry. 
Fve seen the throb of the wounded breast, 

And the lighting up the flame 
Of evil passions, and all unrest, 

Of sorrow, and hate, and shame ; 
And this by a word ye perhaps heed not, 
But oh ! by the sufferer ne'er forgot I 
Then pause, ere ye speak in a bitter tone, 

Or look with a mocking look : 
The heart may have feeling, though seldom Known, 

Which ridicule cannot brook. 
God gave each feeling, then prize them all, 
Lest some kindly nature ye change to gall. 
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Trials enough we have all to bear, 

Ami Lessons enough to know ; 
We need not more heavy to make the care 

Which must be our lot below. 
Then oh ! let us pause ere we wound a heart, 
Ami remember that we could not bear the smart. 

F.M. Scott. 
— The fetal fondness far indulging in a spirit of ridicule, and 
tils usurious and irreparable consequences which sometimes 
attend the too severe reply, can never be condemned with 
more asperity than is deserves, Not to offend is the first 
step cowards pleasing : to give pain is as much an offence 
against humanity is against good breeding ; and surely it 
is a* well oi abs&ini from. an. action because it is sinful, as 
hucauae it a* mipuimiL 



For rx£&£ 3* rapnv amx Ga£ 5s God, and right the day must 

wm : 
Tb iuaac TtmiiL "St nsirTOET — s> filser would be sin. 



the 

^etntimc-^ng won. is. :ai± -ann-fmwr of the left hand ? — The 

shua ringer is zh& xZ~r ^ftMcnumr ring-finger. Hence, 

ail who wear rings ex ■?&%£ var them on that finger. 

Cardinals, bishopa, doctors, a*NBk A?-, each wear their ring 

an the third finger. The reason a* "mat it is the first vacant 

finger. The thumb ami the firs? v** fingers have always 

been reserved ax «ymhol* of the time persons of the blessed 

Trinity. WImhi a hiuhoji give* his ~3ussrn& he blesses with 

the thumb ami lli«t two llugnrs. Oar Brasses and sepulchral 

•labs Imar wiintsMM tu thU fact. And at the marriage 

ceremony tho ring (« put on by the thumb and the first two 

niif(W whtlMt tho imiut* ,»f "the Father, the Son, and the 

Holy Uho*t, M M* lUHMiouuood. Thus, the third is the first 

VftWMtt t\\\^\\ ami tht» ring-finger. The wedding-ring is 

WOTtt (Ml VU* toft WvX V* ^tfs th& subjection of the wife to 
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r husband. The right htnd signifies power, independence, 
thority . The left hand signifies dependence, or subjection, 
irried women, then, wear the wedding-ring on the third 
ger of the left hand, because they are subject to their 
abends. Bishops, because they hare ecclesiastical antho- 
y ; and doctors, because they hare authority to teach, 
ar the ring on the ring-finger of the right hand. — Notes 
d Queries. 

[f a gentleman wants a wife, he wears a diamond ring on 
) first finger of the left hand; if he is engaged, he wears it 
the second finger ; if married, on the third ; and on the 
trth, if he never intends to be married. When a lady is 
t engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond on the first finger ; 
engaged, on the second finger ; if married, on the third ; 
1 on the fourth, if she intends to live single.' When a 
ltleman presents a flower, a fan, or a trinket to a lady 
bh the left hand, it is on his part an overture of regard ; 
she receive it by the left hand, it is an acceptance of his 
eem ; but if by the right hand, it is a refusal of the offer. 

KftenL 

See the rivers how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and son, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endless sleep. — Dyer. 

" *Urom fat fyt fravto." 

" Room for the proud ! " ye sons of clay 
From fax his sweeping pomp survey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog the way 

His chariot wheel before ! 
Lo ! with what scorn his lofty eye 
Glances o'er Age and Poverty ; 
And bids intruding Conscience fly 

Far from his palace door I 
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"Room for the proud ! n but slow the feet 
4 That bear his coffin down the street : 
And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore ! 

Ah ! where must now his spirit fly, 
In naked trembling agony ? 
Or how shall he for mercy cry, 
Who show'd it not before ? 

" Room for the proud ! " in ghastly state, 
The lords of Hell his coming wait, 
And fling back wide the dreadful gate, 
That shuts to ope no more. 

" Lo ! here with us the seat," they cry, 
"For him who mock'd at poverty, 
And bade intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door ! " — Heber. 

An Eastern sage says that roses were made of what was 
left of woman at the creation. 

Stale at £mcce&. 

Be firm : one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
See yon tall shaft— it felt the earthquake's thrill, 
Clung to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 
Stick to your aim ; the mongrel's hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog's grip ; 
Small as he looks, the jaw that never yields, 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 

Stale* at ftffc. 

fkanklin's. 
It is said that Franklin laid down for himself the following 
roles,. as his conduct through life : — 
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1. Temperance. — Eat not to dulness : drink not to eleva- 
tion. 

2. Silence.— Speak nothing but what may benefit others or 
yourself : avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order. — Let all things have their places : let each part 
of your business have its time. 

4. Resolution. — Resolve to perform what you ought : per- 
form without fail what you resolve; 

5. Frugality. — Make no expense but to do good to others 
or to yourself; %. e. t waste nothing. 

6. Industry. — Lose no time ; be always employed in 
something useful ; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity. —Use no hurtful deceit : think innocently and 
justly ; and if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice. — Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. — Avoid extremes : forbear resenting in- 
juries so much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, 
clothes, or habitation. 

11. Tranquillity. — Be not disturbed at trifles, or at acci- 
dents common and unavoidable. 

12. Chastity. — Avoid injury to your own or another's 
peace or happiness. 

MRS. fry's. 

1. Never lose any time : I do not think that lost which is 
spent in amusement or recreation sometime every day ; but 
always be in the habit of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of any person when thou canst 
say a good thing of them ; not only speak charitably, but 
feel so. 

4. Never be irritable or unkind to anybody. 

5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are not necessary. 

6. Do all things with consideration, and when thy path to 
act right is most difficult, feel confidence in that Power alone 
which is able to assist thee, and exert thy own powers as far 
as they go. 
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MASONIC. 

Trust God, distrust yourself do all that's right ; 

Pray chastely, frugal live, avoid expense ; 
Hear much, speak little, bring not into light 

The hidden ; spare the humble, yield obedience 
To all superiors, with your equals bear ; 

Avoid delay, ne'er threaten, but decry 
The haughty ; do no evil ; learn by prayer 

To live to God, and also learn to die. 

— Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart 

"Wherever our fortune call, 
With a friendly glance and an open hand, 

And a gentle word for all. 
Since life is a rugged and difficult path, 

Where toil is the portion of man, 
We all should endeavour, while passing along, 

To make it as smooth as we can. 

& 

Trip lightly over sadness, 

Stand not to rail at doom ; 
We've pearls to string of gladness, 

On this side of the tomb ; 
Whilst stars are nightly shining, 

And heaven is over head, 
Encourage not repining, 

But look for joy instead. 

Satire is a dwarf which stands upon the shoulders of the 
giant Ill-Nature ; and the kingdom of verse, like that of 
Epirus, is often left not to him who has the noblest genius, 
but the sharpest sword. The wit of a satirist is like invisible 
writing : look at it with an indifferent eye, and lo ! there is 
none : hold it up to the light, and you cannot perceive it; 
but rub it over with your own spirit of acid, and see how 
plain and striking it becomes. — Bulwer. 
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I love to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart, 

And it makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore yean, 

And they say that I am old ; 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 

And my years are well nigh told. 
It is very true — it is very true — 

I'm old, and " I bide my time," — 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

Play on ! play on ! I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump,- 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smother'd call ; 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the Ml. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come, 

And I shall be glad to go, 
For the world, at best, is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will foil 

In treading its weary way ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay.— N. P. Willis. 
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$canftaL 

As a cure for scandal, take of Good Nature, one ounce ; 
of the herb called by the Indians, Mind your own business, 
one ounce ; mix this with a little Charity for others, and two 
or three sprigs of Keep your tongue between your teeth; 
simmer them together in the vessel of Circumspection, for a. 
short time, and it will be fit for use. Application: — The 
symptom is a violent itching in the tongue and roof of the 
mouth, which invariably takes place when you are in com- 
pany with a species of animals called Gossips ; when you feel 
a fit of it coming on, take a teaspoonrul of the mixture ; 
hold it in your mouth, which you will keep closely shut till 
you get home, and you will find a complete cure. Should 
you apprehend a relapse, keep a small bottle of the mixture 
about you, and on the slightest symptom repeat the dose. 

— Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do ; 

But still believe that story wrong, 
Which ought not to be true. — Sheridan. 
— Scandal has something so piquant, it is a sort of cayenne 
to the mind.— Byron. ' 

g>cl)00lmaste. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning's face. 
Full well they laugh' d, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage ; 
And even the story xan. that he could guage ; 
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In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill, 

For, even though vanquish'd, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

— But past is all his fame : the very spot 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Goldsmith, 

§>tz (€$*)• 

In watching the sea, the mind never becomes weary; 
each wave, as it curls its silver foam and dashes on the 
shore, has some novelty in it. There is no monotony in the 
motion of the waves, and the mind speculates momentarily 
on each variety of motion and of form, finding in all an 
inexhaustible fund of amusement, excitement, pleasure, and 
wonder. It is no less true than remarkable, that the ocean 
is the only substance which, in its movement, has not a 
wearying effect upon the gazer. All other forms, animate or 
inanimate, may amuse for a moment, a minute, or an hour ; 
but their charm is gone, there is a monotony in themselves, 
they are unchangeably the same in their general form. Even 
the brook, rippling along, has a monotony which is not in 
the motion of the sea. Perhaps the nearest approach to the 
pleasing variety shown in the movement of the ocean, is the 
ever-changing, ever-varying display in the features of the 
human face ; one moment expressing the calm of resignation 
or repose, the next the varying ripple, as the ever-changeful 
thoughts — like the uncertain winds, playing over the waves, 
display themselves upon its surface — and, anon, the boisterous 
storm of anger, madness, or revenge. 

— It is said that a Greek islander in exile being taken to 
the Vale of Tempe, and called upon to admire its beautiful 
scenery, replied, ' ' Yes, all is fair ; but the sea — where is it ?" 

— The world's depot for lost and unclaimed luggage. 
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— Where is the sea ? — I languish here — 

Where is my own blue sea ! 
With all its barks of fleet career, 

And flags and breezes free ? 

I miss that voice of waves — the first 

That woke my childhood glee ; 
The measured chime, the thundering buret — 

Where is my own blue sea ? 

Oh ! rich your myrtles' breath may rise, 

Soft, soft your winds may be ; 
Yet my sick heart within me dies — 

Where is my own bine sea ? 

I hear the shepherd' b mountain Ante, 

I hear the whispering tree ; 
The echoes of my soul are mute — 

Where is my own bine sea ? — Eemam. 

— The largest of all cemeteries is the sea, and fts shmv 
berers sleep without monuments. All other graveyards 
show some symbol of distinction between the great and the 
small, the rich and the poor ; but in that ocean cemetery 
the king and the clown, the prince and the peasant, acre 
alike undistinguished. The same waves roll over all; the 
same requiem by the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honour. Over their remains the same storm beats, and the 
same sun shines ; and there, unmarked, the weak and the 
powerful, the plumed and the unhonoured, will sleep on 
until awakened by the same trump, when the sea shall give 
up its dead. 

$ta SfotSL 

I have seen 
A curious child, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-tipp'd shell, 
To which, in silence hush'd, his very soul 
Listen'd intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brighten'd with joy ; for, murmuring from within, 
Were heard sonorous cadences ; whereby, 
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To his "belief, the monitor express' d 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things : 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. — Wordsworth. 

SttttttQ. 

People addicted to secrecy are so without knowing why ; 
they are so not for cause, but for secrecy's sake. It is a 
mixture of cowardice and conceit. They think, if they tell 
you anything, you may understand it better than they do, 
or turn it in some way against them ; but that while they 
keep their mouths closed they are wiser than you, just as 
liars think by telling you a falsehood they have an advan- 
tage over you. There are others who deal in significant 
node, smiles, and half-sentences, so that you never can get 
at their meaning ; and indeed they have none, but leave it to 
you to put what interpretation you please on their embryo 
hints and conceptions. — Hazlitt. 

ftefrCmitral. 

He that can make a sacrifice of his will is lord of himself. 

— Reader, attend, whether thy soul 
Soar fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grub this earthly hole, 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 

Is wisdom's root — Robert Burns. 

£*tf*eraminatum. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

Yomg. 
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We often speak of being settled in life ; we might as well 
speak of casting anchor in the midst of the Atlantic ocean, 
or talk of the permanent situation of a stone that is rolling 
down a hill. 

gfys&z at tfyt ©an*r. 

A long and hearty shake of the whole hand means warmth 
and feeling ; a short and slight shake means coolness, con- 
sideration, and reserve ; three fingers mean a consciousness 
of insincerity ; two fingers mean indifference ; and one finger, 
"I am glad to get rid of you." A thumb is a challenge— a 
downright, or upright, or horizontal insult. 

Nature's hasty conscience. — Maria Edgeworth. 

J^jabma;. 

The barber shaves with polished blade, 
The mercer shaves when ladies trade, 
The broker shaves at twelve per cent., 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
The doctor shaves in draughts and pills, 
The tapster shaves in pints and gills, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 
The banker shaves on his own notes, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and foes, 
The pedlar shaves where'er he goes, 
The wily merchant shaves his brotheT, 
The people all shave one another. 

The camel of the sea. — The confinement of a prison, with 
a chance of being drownoflL.— - r Eta telescope of the world. 
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£>I){pforalu 

Meantime, with sails declined, 
The wandering vessel drove before the wind ; 
Toss'd and re-toss'd, aloft, and then below, 
Nor port they seek, nor certain course they know, 
But every moment wait the coming blow. 
Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they view'd 
The land before them, and their fears renew' d ; 
The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threatened ship against a rocky shore. — Dryden. 

An arena prepared for combats between avarice and parsi- 
mony. — Private interest disguised as public utility. 

Sickness is a sort of early old age ; it teaches us a sort of 
diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires us with the- 
thoughts of a future, better than a thousand volumes of 
philosophers and divines. 

*tflfo (3). 

What is a sigh ? — A sunny thought 
Of childhood, clouded by a care ; 
A hope of disappointment wrought — 
A lover's wish — a sinner's prayer — 
Man's heritage i — an inward fight 

Prolonged beyond the spirit's power — 
A breath which bears the soul to light 
When sadly closes life's dark hour. 

Newton Goodrich. 

£>tfetice. 

A very deep meaning lies in that old notion, that a man in 

search of buried treasure must work in utter silence ; must 

speak not a word, whatever appearance, either terrific or 

delightful, may present itself. And not less significant is the 

tradition, that one who is on an adventurous pilgrimage to 

R 
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some precious talisman, through the most lonesome mountain 
path or dreary desert, must walk onwards without stopping, 
nor look around him, though fearfully menacing or sweetly 
enticing voices follow his footsteps, and sound in his ear. — 

Goethe. 

— Speech is silvern, silence golden. — German Proverb. 

Sincerity is the basis of every virtue ; the love of truth, as 
we value the approbation of heaven, or the esteem of the 
world, should be cultivated. In all our proceedings it will 
make us direct and consistent. Ingenuousness and candour 
possess the most powerful charm, they bespeak universal 
favour, and carry an apology for almost every failing. — Blair. 

— I never object to a certain degree of disputatiousness in 
a young man, from the age of seventeen to that of four or 
five and twenty, providing I find him always arguing on one 
side of the question. — 8. T. Coleridge. 

— Sincerity in this world is like gold among savages, who 
barter treasure for glass beads. 'Tis a costly quality, but not 
current money. — Mason. 

— No real greatness can long co-exist with deceit. The 
whole faculties of man must be exerted in order to call forth 
noble energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives in 
but half his being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed. — S. T. Cole- 
ridge. 

— An ill-used child of humanity, continually flogged, and 
kept in a dark cellar on bread and water. 

£ttter. 

When all the world seems cold and stern, 
And bids the bosom vainly yearn ; 
When woman's heart is lightly changed, 
And friendship weeps o'er looks estranged, 
I turn from all the pangs I prove, 
To hail a sister's changeless love. 
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Slander is a vice impure in its source, dangerous in its 
effects, and sometimes irreparable in its consequences; it 
generally strikes at once three mortal blows : it wounds him 
who commits it, him against whom it is committed, and him 
who knows that it is committed : it is tolerated in . society- 
only because almost every one has an unhappy inclination to 
commit it— Sauriat. 

— 'Tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sharpest sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons — nay, the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander enters. — ShaJcespere. 

— Many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer never meant ; 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 

— Something there was, which none presumed to say, 
Clouds lightly passing on a summer's day ; 
Whispers and hints, which went from ear to ear, 
And mix'd reports no judge on earth could clear. 

— Slander is a most deadly weapon, which, though it stops 
not in its course the vital fluid that flows through the heart, 
dries up the life-blood of the soul, and equally disqualifies its 
victim for the duties and enjoyments of life. 

— All the venom, without the beauty of the serpent. 

— Slander, 
Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to its blank 
Transports its poison 'd shaft. — Shakespere. 

— Plato, on being informed that some one had reported 
that he was an infamous character, said, " I shall take care 
to live so that nobody will believe the reporter." 
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Slaves cannot breathe in Ifaglgnfl ; if their longs 
Receive our air, that moment they acre free : 
They touch our country, and their ah^VUg nUL 



Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature 1 6 soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfnlness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hashed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lolled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Oh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common larum bell I 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge f 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slippery shrouds, 
That, with the hnrly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, oh, partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. — Skakespcre. 
— Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes : 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights onUta \3caauWi^d with a tear. — Young. 
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— Death's younger brother, and so like him, that I never 
dare trust him without my prayers. — Sir Thomas Brown. 

— Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary's prayer ; 
And, though death's image, to my couch repair ; 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life to lie ; 

Thus, without dying, oh, how sweet to die ! — Dr. Wolcot. 
— Oh, sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole. 

— From an observation of more than sixty years, I have 
learnt that man in health requires, at an average, from six to 
seven hours' sleep ; and healthy women a little more, from 
seven to eight, in four-and-twenty hours. I know this 
quantity of sleep to be most advantageous to the body, as 
well as the soul. It is preferable to any medicine which 
I have known both for preventing and removing nervous 
disorders. — John Wesley. 

Sleep ! to the homeless, thou art home ; 

The friendless find in thee a friend ; 

And well is he, where'er he roam, 

Who meets thee at his journey's end. 

Thy stillness is the planet's speed ; 

Thy weakness is unmeasur'd might ; 

Sparks from the hoof of death's pate steed — 

Worlds flash and perish in thy sight. 

The daring will to thee alone — 

The will and power are given to thee — 

To lift the veil of the unknown, 

The curtain of eternity — 

To look uncensured, though unbidden, 

On marvels from the seraph hidden ! 

Alone to be — where none have been ! 

Alone to see — what none have seen ! 

And to astonish'd reason tell 

The secrets of th' Unsearchable ! — Elliott. 

— Come, sleep, sleep ! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between \\ifc \a$ga. sxAVfr 
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— Easy lessons in death to the living. — Life's railway 
station. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy ; 
and he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night ; while laziness travels so 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. — Franklin. 

— It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in 
its service ; but idleness taxes many of us much more, if 
we reckon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of 
nothing, with that which is spent in idle employments, or 
amusements that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing 
on diseases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, 
consumes faster than labour wears, while the key often used 
is always bright. 

&mall €3)itig0* 

The nerve of a tooth, not so large as a fine needle, will 
sometimes drive a strong man to distraction. A mosquito 
can make an elephant actually mad. A coral rock, which 
causes a navy to founder, is the work of worms. The warrior 
that fronted death in a thousand forms may be killed by an 
insect. The deepest wretchedness often results from petty 
trials. A chance look from those we love often produces ex- 
quisite pain or unalloyed pleasure. 

— Springs are little things, but they are sometimes 
sources of large streams ; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of a large ship ; a bridle bit is a little 
thing, but see its use and power ; a word, a look, a frown, all 
are little things, but powerful for good or evil. Think of 
this, and mind the little things. Pay that little debt— it is 
a promise, redeem it — if it is only a shilling ; you know not 
what important event hangs upon it. Keep your word 
sacredly— keep it to the children, they will mark it sooner 
than any one else, an& \ta& eSacfc toU. probably be as lasting 

as life. 
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£>maTl CaHt. 

Small talk is like small change ; it flows 
A thousand different ways, and throws 

Thoughts into circulation ; 
Of trivial value each, but which, 
Combined, make social converse rich 

In cheerful animation. 

grnitte (£). 

Who can tell the value of a smile ? It costs nothing to 
the giver, but is beyond price to the erring and relenting, 
the sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms 
malice — subdues temper— turns hatred to love — revenge to 
kindness — and paves the darkest paths with gems of sun- 
light. A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant 
friend, an affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy hus- 
band. It adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the face of 
the deformed, and makes a lovely woman resemble an angel 
in paradise. 

— A smile — who will refuse a smile, 

The sorrowing heart to cheer, 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 

And check the falling tear ? 

A pleasant smile for every face, 

Oh, 'tis a blessed thing ; 
It will the lines of care erase, 

And spots of beauty bring. 

— She has just time to look up and smile. And oh ! 
what a sight there is in that word — a smile — it changes 
colour like a chameleon. There's a vacant smile, a cold 
smile, a smile of hate, a satiric smile, a smile of approba- 
tion, a friendly smile — but, above all, a smile of love. A 
woman has two smiles that an angel might envy — the smile 
that accepts the lover before the words are uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the first-born baby, and assures it of a 
mother's love. — Sam Slick. 
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— A smile ! Nothing on earth can smile bnt the race of 
man. Gems may flash reflected light, bnt what is a dia- 
mond flash compared with an eye-flash and mirth-flash? 
Flowers cannot smile. This is a charm which even they 
cannot claim. Birds cannot smile, nor can any living thing. 
It is the prerogative of man. It is the colour which love 
wears, and cheerfulness, and joy — these three. It is the 
light in the window of the face by which the heart signifies 
to father, husband, or Mend, that it is at home and waiting. 
A face that cannot smile is like a bud that cannot blossom, 
and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night, and a smile is the twilight that hovers gently between 
both, and more bewitching than either. — Beecker. 

— The smiles which we assume, when we go into public, 
are often more wanted at home than abroad. 



What a moment ! what a doubt ! 
All my nose, inside and out, 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic 
Pyramid rhinocerostic 
Wants to sneeze, and cannot do it. 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me ; 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me ; 
Now says, "Sneeze, — I pray get through it." 
Shee — shee — Oh ! 'tis most del— ishi — 
Ishi — ishi — most del — ishi — 
(Hang it ! I shall sneeze till Spring). 
Snuffs a most delicious thing. 

— If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger ; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter ; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something better ; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow ; 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your lover to-morrow. 

Old Rhymes. 
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The fair maid of February. — Hone. 

g>adtt$. 

What place like London for the man who wants society ? 
Here may he find the noblest in the world, since throughout 
the land, whenever a man begins to rise above his fellows, or 
possesses the qualities necessary to elevation, he directs his 
steps towards London as the only place fit for the struggles 
of his ambition or the testimonials of his success. All skill, 
all genius, all talent that the whole land can produce in all 
the arts and sciences, are drained from the provinces to fill 
up the glory of London, and take their proper place in that 
storehouse of wisdom and greatness. 

g>aXBitr. 

A live target, set up by one nation for another to shoot at. 
— Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. — Lord 
Bwrghley. 

£>0lttute. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean — 

This is not solitude ! 
But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along — the world's tired denizen — 

With none to bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
This is to be alone : this, this is solitude ! — Byron. 

— Oh, Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? — Cowper. 

— Never leaa alone, than when alone. — Old. Mooiwfc. 
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— Spirit of life and love ! 
There is no solitude in thy domains 
Save what man makes, when, in his selfish breast, 
He locks his joys, and bars out others' grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself to nature's round 
Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and streams, 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

Mrs. Sigoumey. 
— To the man that seeks retirement, what part of the 
world offers such advantages as London ! The solitude of 
a country town or a village, is notoriety in a small circle, and 
the retired man has not only to undergo the ceremonious call 
and the salutation of every person who has once seen him, but 
the unremitted observation and supervision of every person 
in the neighbourhood. Should he resort to the solitary 
cruelty of fishing, he is accosted by a gentleman who sat 
beside him at church. If he take a book to the solitude of 
a wood, he will meet some one he saw at the library a few 
days back. If he stays at home, he will be called upon for 
his contributions and acquaintance. But London — what 
streams or woods have such solitudes as thy streets and 
courts ? Even the inns and hotels, which in the country 
are the fountains of publicity, are in London resources for 
the quiet man. Who at No. 5 knows who lives at the first 
floor of No. 6 ! Nobody ever thought of inquiring. But if 
the streets are such solitudes, what are the lanes, alleys, and 
courts ? Is there any solitude in the world so perfect as 
that of a third or fourth floor garret in a court that opens 
into an alley, which leads into a lane, which terminates in an 
obscure street ? No passing acquaintance, no dear friend of 
a week's duration, would ever penetrate his dire abode. There 
might he exist, labouring, speculating, thinking, or writing, 
and there might he die, rich or poor, on down or on the boards, 
and there might lie "Vie an& fata away into a skeleton, and 
■^body know it save t\ie\Mi^\ox^, <*\&TLta c£ta&tat\o&'tsiQt. 
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g>axxvto. 

Trip lightly over sorrow, 

Though this day may be dark, 
The sun may shine to-morrow, 

And gaily sing the lark ; 
Fair hope has not departed, 

Though roses may have fled ; 
Then never be down-hearted, 

But look for joy instead. 

— Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind a deep impres- 
sion, even when she departs ; while joy trips by with steps 
as light as wind, and scarcely leaves a trace of her faint foot- 
falls upon our hearts. 

— Bury thy sorrows, and they shall rise 

As souls to the immortal skies, 

And then look down like mothers' eyes. 

— Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. 



— Sorrows have often become avenues through which the 
light of heaven has entered to the soul, and made the im- 
prisoned inmate long for release. 

— Past sorrows, let us moderately lament them : 
For those to come, seek wisely to prevent them. 

Speak gently ! it is better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ! let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently ! Love doth whisper low 

The vows that true hearts bind ; 
And gently Friendship's accents flow — 
Affection's voice is kind. 
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Speak gently to the little child ! 

Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild — 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young ; for they 
Will have enough to bear — 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
'Tis full of anxious care ! 

Speak gently to the aged one — 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run — 
Let such in peace depart ! 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor ; 

Let no harsh tone be heard — 
They have enough they must endure, 

Without an unkind word ! 

Speak gently to the erring — know 
They must have toil'd in vain. 

Perchance unkindness made them so ; 
0, win them back again ! 

Speak gently ! — He' who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce in strife, 
Said to them, " Peace, be still ! * 

Speak gently ! — 'Tis a little thing 
Dropp'd in the heart's deep well — 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 



Speech is morning to the mind ; it spreads the beauteous 
images abroad, which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 
— Lee. 
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There's perfume upon erery wind. 

Music in erery tree — 
LVws for the moisture-loving flowers — 

Sweets for the socking bee : 
The sick come forth for the h— Kng breeze : 

The young are gathering flowers, 
And life is a tale of poetry 

That is told by golden hours.— N. P. WOHs. 

— The Winter with his grisly storms no longer dare abide, 
The pleasant grass with lusty green the earth hath newly 

dyed; 
The tree hath leaves, the boughs do spread, new changed is 

the year, 
The water brooks are clean sunk down, the pleasant boughs 

appear; 
The Spring is come, the goodly nymphs now dance in every 

place : 
Thus hath the year most pleasantly so lately changed her 

face. — Earl of Surrey. 

Notes of admiration in the book of nature. — Glittering 
dust on the black ground of the general heavens. — Celestial 
glowworms. 

£>tete (£)♦ 

What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or lofty mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown'd ; 

Not bays and broad -arm' d ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 

Nor starr'd and spangled courts, 
Where low-brow'd baseness wafts perfume to nrids. 
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• 

— Voyager upon life's sea, 

To yourself be true, 
And where'er your lot may be, 

Paddle your own canoe. 
Never, though the winds may rave, 

Falter, nor look back, 
But upon the darkest wave 

Leave a shining track. 
Nothing great is lightly won, 

Nothing won is lost ; 
Every good deed, nobly done, 

Will repay the cost. 
Leave to heaven in humble trust, 

All you will to do ; 
But if you succeed, you must 
Paddle your own canoe. 
— What a wonderful thing is that little word success. 
But once attach it to a man's name, and you shall have all 
the world kneel to serve him, and laud him up to the skies ; 
but let him fail, and the whole pack will be on him, like a 
herd of hungry wolves. 

— The sun is high in heaven ; a favouring breeze 
Fills the white sail, and sweeps the rippling seas, 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way, 
And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. — Praed. 

$utctte. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward creeps to death — the brave lives on. 

gnxmmtv fvitrtitt. 

They came — like bees in summer time, 

When earth is deck'd with flowers ; 
And while my year was in its prime, 

They revell'd in my bowers ; 
But when my honey-blooms were shed, 

And chilling blasts came on, 
The bee had with the blossom fled : 

1 90ug\& Vtam— \5el«s "««t* ^gwifi I 
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They came— like spring-birds to the grove, 

With varied notes of praise, 
And daily each with other strove 

The highest strain to raise ; 
But when, before the frosty gale 

My wither'd leaves were strown, 
And wintry blasts swept down the gale, 

I sought them— they were gone. 

/. G. 2?., in Family Herald. 
See Winter Friends. 

£>un (€!)*). 

Heaven's painter, earth's reviver, and ocean's burnisher. — 
The lighted altar at the Temple of Nature. — A California to 
him who daily greets its rising. 

£>unf)tam'4 <$rafa* (CI)*). 

Nothing in this vast creation is ever lost. Individuals 
may be losers through carelessness, but to the world at large 
no created substance can be lost. Never did a sunbeam shine 
in vain, and therefore no sunbeam that ever streaked this 
world with light could be finally lost. Yet the sunbeam, 
lovely as it is, has had its grave, and there, sometimes for 
unnumbered ages, it has lain in undisturbed repose. What 
is coal but latent sunbeams, which need only to be ignited 
to start again into active life ? The sun, when many thousand 
years younger than he is now, cast forth his radiant beams 
on the surface of the world, and noble trees of ferns and 
other acrogens started at his bidding into vigorous life ; they 
lived, died, and underwent changes which made them coal — 
yes, coal ! — and the old sun, he did it all. These sunbeams 
have long burned in the form of coal ; and though by ignition 
their resurrection life is but a dim shadow of their early 
brightness, they are yet sunbeams. We have nothing but 
sunlight in summer or in winter, think or talk as we may. 
The fire on our hearths, the gas in our tubes, the oil in our 
lamps, the candles on our table, are all products of the 
sunbeam. We kindle them, and in t\va nstj %sX Tsa&fc > 0fc» 
s 
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sunbeam from its grave, and send it forth to run perchance 
a long cycle of changes, ere again it rests in. such peace as 
that we have dragged it from. 

&wtrute. 

You have heard of what is called " the Creation." How 
should you like to have been there ! Perhaps you would 
like to see one for yourself! Get up, for once, before day- 
light ; watch the coming forth of the sun. See a new world 
bursting upon you from the darkness, and then go to bed 
again, if you like. 

Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 
His day's hot task hath ended in the west ; 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks, 'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

Shakespere. 

— Beautiful is the dying of the great sun, when the last 
song of the bird fades into the lap of silence ; when the 
islands of the clouds are bathed in light, and the first star 
springs up over the grave of day. 

Soldier, so careful of your sovereign's fame, 
Why so profuse of a superior name ? 
For the Queen's sake the brunt of battle bear, 
But for the King of kings' sake — do not swear. 

— An oath from the lips of a woman is unnatural and 
discreditable ; a bullet might as soon be expected from a 
rose-bud. 

— It chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appeal'd to on each trifling theme. 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise ; 
To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
You would not swear upon a bed of death ; 
Reflect— yo\n Ift&st ww wold stop your breath. 
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The pen with which the history of the world has been 
written. 

gftwrtr atrtr 9*n. 

Men in the olden time won glory by the steel that flashed 
in their hands amid the smoke and din of battle. Men in 
the present day control nations and win battles by the steel 
they handle in the quiet of their libraries ; the former was 
the sword of steel, the latter the steel pen. 

It is only from those who have themselves suffered that 
we may expect sympathy or consolation in distress. A heart 
that has bled for its own can seldom be hardened to another's 
woe. 

$£m$atf)g of a Cf){T&. 

A child's eyes ! those clear wells of undefiled thought — 
what on earth can be more beautiful ? Full of hope, love, 
and curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, how earnest ; 
in joy, how sparkling ; in sympathy, how tender. The- man 
who never tried the companionship of a little child has 
carelessly passed by one of the greatest, pleasures of life, as 
one passes a rare flower without plucking it, or knowing its 
value. A child cannot understand you, you think ; speak 
to it of the holy things of your religion ; of your grief for the 
loss of a friend ; of your love for some one you fear wjtfl not 
love in return ; it will take, it is true, no measure of sound- 
ings of your thought ; it will not judge how much you 
should believe ; whether your grief is rational in proportion 
to your loss ; whether you are worthy or fit to attract the love 
which you seek ; but its whole soul will incline to yours, 
and engraft itself as it were, on the feeling which is your 
feeling for the hour.— Eon. Mrs. Norton. 
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tout 

Tact is the essence of worldly experience, drawn out by 
sharp discrimination and rapidly exercised judgment. It is 
a high polish produced on the surface of a man's character 
by constant friction with the world. It has the glibest of 
tongues, the sharpest of eyes, and the quickest of compre- 
hensions. It is never confounded, never at a stand-still, 
never idle. It acts while others think, performs while 
others plan, has finished before others begin. It is always 
prepared for emergencies, and is never daunted by difficulties. 
For this reason it puts off creditors with an air that pleases 
them nearly as well as payment, and breaks promises so 
gracefully, that they are almost as much honoured in the 
breach as in the observance. It is the readiest of ready 
reckoners ; for its mistakes are so readily glossed over, that 
they are seldom detected; its errors made to appear like 
correctness — its lies to seem truer than truth. Tact does 
everything promptly, and nothing out of place. It seizes the 
exact minute when to pay visits, and when to take leave ; 
when to condole, when to congratulate; when to laugh, 
when to weep ; when to jest, and when to moralize ; when 
to be angry, and when to be cool. 

Cact attfr Cafott 

Talent is something, but tact is everything. Talent is 
serious, sober, grave, and respectable ; tact is all that, and 
more too. It is not a sixth sense, but it is the life of all 
the five. It is the open eye, the quick ear, the judging 
taste, the keen smell, and the lively touch : it is the inter- 
preter of all riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties, the 
remover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places and at 
all times. It is useful in solitude, for it shows a man his 
way into the world ; it is useful in society, for it shows him 
his way through. t\ie wiVft.. ^sta^x, S& ^y««t — tact is skill : 
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talent is weight — tact is momentum : talent knows what to 
do — tact knows how to do it : talent makes a man respectable 
— tact makes him respected : talent is wealth — tact is ready 
money : talent calculates clearly, reasons logically, utters its 
oracles with weight — tact refutes without cqntradicting ; 
wins the profound ; and, without wisdom, gains the wise. 
For all the practical purposes of life tact carries it against 
talent — ten to one. 

Calott Kttir <5rotu& 

Talent convinces — Genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 

Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 

Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 

Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil. 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its numerous dyes : 

And to the earth, in tears and glory given, 

Clasps, in its airy arch, the pomp of heaven ! 

Talent gives all that vulgar critics ne,ed — 

From its plain horn-book learns the dull to read : 

Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle to the Dull — 

From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 

And fools on fools still ask — "what Hamlet means f ' 

JSulwer. 
Calittnfl. 

The best rules to form a young man are, to talk little, to 
hear much, to reflect alone upon what has passed in com- 
pany, to distrust one's own opinions, and value others who 
deserve it. — Sir W. Temple. 

Capttfon. 

Taxation on the necessaries of life is a curse equal to the 
barrenness of the earth and the inclemency of the weather. 
— Adam Smith. 
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— A Quaker, seeing a collector of taxes enter his doors, 
received him in a very friendly manner, and, as he was just 
going to dinner, requested his visitor to partake of his fare. 
The guest consented. After dinner, pipes were called for, 
and the collector, enjoying the fume, asssured his entertainer 
of his esteem, but took the liberty of hinting that it was 
now time to proceed to business, which drew forth the 
following remarks : — "Friend, I received thee as a Christian 
and a man. On thy entry I gave thee a peace offering, for I 
shook hands with thee ; at dinner I gave thee a meat 
offering, and afterwards a burnt offering ; and now, friend," 
added he, placing his elbow to his visitor's side, "I give 
thee a heave offering," and, without further ceremony, pushed 
him from his dwelling. 

— Periodical bleeding, prescribed by Government. 

When friendship or love our sympathies move, 

When truth in a glance should appear ; 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, . 

But the test of affection 's a tear. 
Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite's wile, 

To mask detestation or fear ; 
Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telling eye 

Is dimmed for a time with a tear. 
Mild charity's glow to us mortals below 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffused in a tear. 
The man doomed to sail with the blast of the gale, ' 

Through billows Atlantic to steer ; 
As he bends o'er the wave which may soon be his grave, 

The green sparkles bright with a tear. 
The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 

In glory's romantic career ; 
But he raises the foe, when in battle laid low, 

And bathes every yio\hi<1 mth a tear. 
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If with high-bounding pride he return to his bride, 

Renouncing the gore-crimsoned spear ; 
AIL his toils are repaid, when, embracing the maid, 

From her eyelid he kisses the tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth, seat of friendship and truth ! 

Where love chased each fast-fleeting year ; . 
Loath to leave thee, I mourned, for a last look I turned, 

But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear. 

Ye friends of my heart ! ere from you I depart. 

This hope to my breast is most near — 
If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 

May we meet, as we part, with a tear. 

When my soul wings her flight to the regions of night, 

And my corse shall recline on its bier, 
As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume, 

Oh, moisten their dust with a tear ! 

May no marble bestow the splendour of woe, 

Which the children of vanity rear ! 
No fiction of fame shall blazon my name, 

All I ask, all I wish, is a tear ! — Byron. 

— The Chinese word for eyelid is eminently beautiful, 
signifying "the cradle of tears." 

C*n*tale& 

Tell-tales are contemptible beings. To retail in one 
house what is seen or spoken of in any other, is a treason 
against society, which cannot be too thoroughly despised. 

Drink not the third glass, which thou canst not tame, 
When once it is within thee ; but before 
May'st rule it, as thou list, and pour the shame, 
Which it would pour on thee, upon the floor. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there, if I keep the round. 
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— Temperance is the guardian of reason, the bulwark of 
religion, the sister of prudence, and her handmaid, the 
sweetener of life, the pleasure of earth, the comfort of death, 
and the road to heaven. Have you any regard for your 
health, your substance, or your character? — Be temperate. 
Have you any regard for your time or for your soul? — Be 
temperate. So shall time carry you forward on its calmest 
current, till it lands you on the continent of a purer eternity, 
as the swelling river rolls its limpid stream into the bosom 
of the unfathomable deep. 

— Our physical well-being, our moral worth, our social 
happiness, our political tranquillity, all depend upon the 
control of our appetites and passions, which the Ancients 
designated by the cardinal virtue of Temperance. 

— Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal in the barrel, 
flour in the tub, money in the purse, credit in the country, 
contentment in the house, clothes on the bairns, vigour in 
the body, intelligence in the brain, and spirit in the whole 
constitution. 

— Those in their youth who have forborne to apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to their blood, 

Or with an unabashed front to woo 

The means of languor and debility, 

The Age of these is as a lusty Winter — 

Frosty, yet kindly. — Shakespere. 

« Omt" 

I'll prove the word that I have made my theme, 

Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 

And that that that, thus trebled, I may use, 

And that that that, that critics may abuse, 

May be correct. Further, the dons to bother, 

Five thats may closely follow one another ! 

For well 'tis known that we may safely write, 

Or say, that that that, that that man writ, was right ; 

Nay, e'en, that that that, that that, that has followed 

Through six repeats, the grammar's rule has hallow'd ; 

And that that that, that t\i«t, that that began, 

Repeated seven timea \a xvgjat \— \teKj T^^aa <asw— l&xrrw „ 
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"They Say" often tells that which is not true. He is 
about, the worst authority you can produce to support the 
credibility of your statement. Scarcely ever is a suspicious 
report put in circulation, but this Mr. They Say is the 
author of it ; and he always escapes responsibility and detec- 
tion, because, living nowhere, he cannot be found. Who 
said that Mr. — , the merchant, was in a failing condition ? 
Why, "They Say" so. On what authority do you affirm 
that neighbour J. has been in bad company ? Why, "They 
Say" so. Is it a fact that Miss V. is not so circumspect as 
she should be? Why, "They Say" so. Plague on this 
Mr. They Say : he is half-brother to Mr. Nobody, who 
always does all the mischief, and lives nowhere but in the 
inventive brain of those who, undeserving respect them- 
selves, are desirous to pull others down to their own level. 
We always suspect the truth of a report which comes from 
the authority of ' * They Say." 

(E3)0ttjjf)t. 

Thinking leads man to knowledge ; he may see, and hear, 
and read, and learn whatever he pleases, and as much as he 
pleases ; he will never know any of it, except that which he 
has thought over, that which, by thinking, he has made the 
property of his mind. Is it, then, saying too much, if I say, 
that man by thinking only becomes truly man ? Take away 
thought from man's life, and what remains ? — Pestalozzi. 

— Thought engenders thought. Place one idea upon 
paper — another will follow it, and still another, until you 
have written a page. You cannot fathom your mind. There 
is a well of thought there which has no bottom. The more 
you draw from it, the more clear and plentiful it will be. 
If you neglect to think yourself, use other people's thoughts, 
giving them utterance only, you will never know what you 
are capable of. At first your ideas may come in lumps — 
homely and shapeless ; but no matter, time and perseverance 
will arrange and refine them. Learn to think, and you will 
learn to write ; the more you think, \h& \ttftta& ^wx. ^ft^ 
express your ideas. 
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— Thoughts shut up, want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopen'd to the sun. 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied ; 
Speech, thoughts conceal ! Speech, thoughts' criterion too I 
Thought in the mind may come forth gold or dross ; 
When coin'd in word, we know its real worth. 
If sterling, store it for thy future use ; 
'Twill buy thee benefit ; perhaps renown. 
Thought, too, delivered, is the more possest ; 
Teaching, we learn ; and, giving; we retain 
The births of intellect ; when dumb, forgot. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire ; 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine ; 
Brightens for ornament ; and whets for use. — Young, 

— A fountain from which flows all good and evil intentions ; 
a mental fluid, electrical in the force and rapidity of its 
movements, and silently flowing within its own secret 
avenues ; yet it is the controlling power of all animated 
matter, and the chief mainspring of all our actions. 

— Severe decrees may keep the soul in awe, 
But to our thoughts — what edict can give law ? 

Dryden. 

There is a thread in our thoughts, as there is a pulse in 
our hearts ; he who can hold the one, knows how to think ; 
and he who can move the other, knows how to feel. — 
Disraeli. 

<S3)0ugf)te attfr OTnrfcrf. 

Thoughts 
Should be wrought, not cast ; like temper'd steel, 
Burn'd and cool'd, burn'd again, and cool'd again. 
A thought is like a ray of light — complex 
In nature, simple only in effect. 
"Words are the motes of thoughts, and nothing more. 
"Words are like sea-shells on the shore ; they show 
Where the mind enda, and not how far it has been. 
Let evety thougufc, too, wft&s£^&& k \A *&$^ 
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And roughly looked over. The dress of words, 
Like to the Roman girl's enticing garb, 
Should let the play of limb be seen through it, . 
And the round rising form. • A mist of words, 
Like halos round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thoughts, make the light less 
Doubly. It is the thought writ down we want, 
Not its effect — not likenesses of likenesses. — Bailey. 

The herald, earth-accredited, of heaven — 

Which when men hear, they think on heaven's King, 

And run the items o'er of the account, 

To which he's sure to call them. — /. 8. Knowles. 

t&im—fflex&ux&s Buxutitm. 

Hours have wings, and fly up to the Author of time, and 
carry news of our usage : all our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return, or slacken his pace ; the ill-usage of every 
minute is a new record against us in heaven. — Zimmerman. 

— Time never bears such moments on his wing, 
As when he flies too swiftly to be mark'd. — Baillie. 

t&imz. 

Why sitt'st thou by that ruined hall, 

Thou aged carle so stern and gray ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 

Or ponder how it passed away ? 

" Knowest thou not me ? " the Deep Voice cried, 

" So long enjoyed, so oft misused — 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

" Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish, and decay* 
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" Redeem mine hours — the space is brief — 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever ! " 

Sir Walter Scott. 

— Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marvelling boyhood legend's store, 
Of their strange ventures happ'd by land or sea — 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 
How few, all weak and wither^ of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wreck, the tide returning hoarse 
To sweep them from our sight ! Time rolls his ceaseless 
course. — Sir W. Scott. 

— The footsteps of Time may not be heard when he treads 
upon roses, but his progress is not less certain : we need not 
shake his hourglass to make the sands of life flow faster : 
they keep perpetually diminishing ; night and day, asleep 
or awake, grain by grain our existence dribbles away. We 
call those*happy moments when Time flies most rapidly, 
forgetting that he is the only winged personage who cannot 
fly backwards. 

— Time darks the sky, time brings the day ; 
Time glads the heart, time puffs all joys away ; 
Time builds a city, and o'erthrows a nation, 
Time writes a story of their desolation ; 
Time hath a time when we shall be no more ; 
Time maketh poor men rich, and rich men poor. 

— God, who is liberal in all his other gifts and favours, 
is sparing in the distribution of time, never allowing us to 
have two moments at command. He gives but the second 
as he takes away the first, and leaves us in absolute un- 
certainty whether the third shall be ours or not. — Fenelon. 

— Time is the only commodity or gift of which every man 
has an equal share. We do not, however, like the sly and 
subtle manner in \rta&\L\\, dxg& mrag. 
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— The bell strikes one : we take no note of time, 

But from its loss. — Young. 
— Time, says Imagination, is an isthmus that rises up 
between two mighty oceans of a gone and a coming eternity ; 
and every year that passes contracts the still contracting 
barrier that crumbles away before the dashing of the ever- 
lasting waters. Time is a torrent that is hurrying down the 
bark of man upon its tide of incessant fluctuation, and every 
year that passes is but another stage of the voyage done ; 
another degree of approximation to that unknown abyss 
overhung with the shadow of death, to which the stream is 
still pouring its unreturning waters. It is a giant armed 
with a wide-sweeping scythe, who strides rapidly across the 
field of the world, and is mowing down "all flesh as grass ;" 
and every year that passes is but another step of the ruthless 
destroyer, another circuit of his resistless blade. — What is 
Time? Experience answers, Time is Change. The pillars 
of heaven are waxing old and frail ; Decay is writing her 
wrinkles fast and deep upon the brow of earth. "Within a 
few years, existence has sprung into being ; childhood blos- 
somed into youth ; youth ripened into manhood ; manhood 
decayed into age ; and altogether, infancy, childhood, youth, 
manhood, age, have sunk into the tomb. All elements, 
earth, air, fire, water, — all thoughts, feelings, passions, — 
all beings, God, angels, demons, men, — have conspired and 
intertwined their various agencies with endless variety and 
unceasing duration, to impress upon the mind at every 
instant that Time is Change. Time is hastening to eternity ; 
Change is ripening into immutability ; Mutation is looking 
forward to the time of the restoration of all things. Roll on, 
then, thou wheel of nature, to the goal of thy career ; moulder, 
thou feeble isthmus, into the everlasting surges ! Pour out, 
oh, torrent ! the last drop from thy exhausted urn ! Accom- 
plish, mighty reaper ! as an hireling, thy day ! Down, thou 
last glorious morning, when Time shall be no more, because 
there shall be no more Change ! 

— With God there is no time, as there is no space. He 
transcends time and space. 
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— Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light ; 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and sentinel the night ; 

To wrong the wronger till he tender right ; 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers. 

Shakespere. 

— Time is the cradle of hope, and the grave of existence ; 
and while it deprives beauty of her charms, transfers them to 
the canvas on which they are delineated. 

— The sturdy rock, for all his strength, 

By raging seas is rent in twain ; 
The marble stone is pearst at length, 

"With little drops of drizzling raine ; 
The ox doth yield unto the yoke, 
The Steele obeys the hammer stroke. 

The stately stagge, that seemes so stout, 

By yalping hounds at day is set ; 
The swiftest bird, that flies about, 

Is caught at length in fowler's net ; 
The greatest fish, in deepest brooke, 
Is soon deceived by subtil hooke. 

Yea, man himself unto whose will 

All things are bounden to obey, 
For all his wit, and worthy skill, 

Doth fade at length and fall away ; 
There nothing is but Time doth waste ; 
The heavens, the earth, consume at last. 

But Virtue sits, triumphing still, 

Upon the throne of glorious fame ; 
Though spiteful death man's body kill, 

Yet hurts he not his virtuous name : 
By life or death, what so betides, 
The state oi Yutaxa rantst s&das, — Anon., 1587. 
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— Time is given us that we may take care for eternity ; and 
eternity will not be too long to regret the loss of our time, 
if we have misspent it. 

— Consider time like the faculties of the mind, a precious 
estate, that every moment of it well applied is put out to an 
exorbitant interest. Practise the economy of time ; the man 
who finds time for everything, for punctuality in all the 
relations of life, for the pleasures of society, and every 
rational amusement, is he who is most assiduous in the active 
pursuits of his profession. 

— Time is like a creditor, who allows ample space to make 
up accounts, but is inexorable at last. Time is like a verb 
that can be used in the present tense. Time, well employed, 
gives that health and vigour to the soul, which rest and 
retirement give to the body. Time neveT sits heavily on us, 
but when it is badly employed. Time is a grateful friend — 
use it well, and it never fails to make a suitable requital. 

— Time was, is past, thou canst not it recall : 
Time is, thou hast ; employ the portion small : 
Time future, is not, and may never be : 

Time present, is the only time for thee. 

— Make use of time ! the hour that is not used 
Is lost, and might have been the luckiest, 
Converted to account. — /. S. Knowles. 

— To the aged an atom, to the youthful a world. — The 
sceneshifter in the world's drama. 

tSftne antt CPtemitg. 

' Time, whither dost thou flee ? — 
I travel to eternity. . 
Eternity, what art thou — say ? — 
Time past, time present, time to come — to-day. 

Titles are of no weight with posterity : the name only of a 
man who has performed great exploits, carries more respect 
than all the epithets that can be added to it. 
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— Titles are marks of honest men, and wise ; 
The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 

» 

Cxriuttto. 

PRO. 

I love thee, whether thon appearest in the shape of a cigar, 
or diest away in sweet perfume, enshrined in the meerschaum 
bowl. I love thee with more than a woman's love ! Thon 
art a companion to me in solitude. I can talk and reason 
with thee, avoiding lond and obstreperous argument. Thon 
art a friend to me in trouble, for thon advisest in silence, and 
consolest with thy calm influence over the perturbed spirit. 
I know not how thy power has been bestowed upon thee ; 
yet if to harmonize the feelings, to allow the thoughts to 
spring without control, rising like the white vapour from the 
cottage hearth on a morning that is sunny and serene ; if to 
impart the sober sadness over the spirit, which inclines to 
forgive our enemy, that calm philosophy which reconciles us 
to the ingratitude and knavery of the world, that heavenly 
contemplation whispering to us, as we look around, that 
* 4 all is good :** if these be merits, they are thine, most potent 
weed. What a quiet world would this be, if every one would 
smoke ! I suspect the reason why the fairer sex decry thee 
is, that thou art the cause of silence. — Captain MarryaU. 

cox. 
While round the head, the curling vapours roll, 
Congenial dimness gathers on the soul, 
Till in the end this solemn truth we find- 
Tobacco lowers each faculty of mind, 
Impairs the reason, memory's power destroys, 
Dissolve in air imagination's joys ; 
By slow degrtvs obscures that heaven-born ray, 
That mental sunshine of a purer day, 
That brightest gem to fallen mortals given, 
A fragment from the diadem of Heaven, — 
That power whose eagle vision with a glance 
Surveys thus range oi ^staxNs^^rost expanse, — 
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Or led by daring Science to the skies. 

Beholds Arcturus set and Haedos rise, 

Falls vanquish'd down by shadows overspread, 

Each noble feeling numbered with the dead ; 

And the mind's powers, ere life's warm currents cool, 

Sink in the sot, or perish in the fool. 

Professor ClaugMon. 

— So sensible is every brute creature of the poisonous 
and deleterious quality of this plant, that not one of all the 
various tribes of beasts, birds, or reptiles, has ever been 
known to taste of it. It has been reserved to man alone to 
make of this poisonous plant an article of daily necessity for 
the gratification of his depraved appetite. 

— Stop that boy ! A cigar in his mouth, a swagger in his 
walk, impudence in his face, a care-for-nothingness in his 
manner. Judging from his demeanour, he is older than his 
father, wiser than his teacher, and more honoured than his 
master. Stop him ! he is going too fast. He don't see him- 
self as others see him. He don't know his speed. Stop 
him ! ere tobacco shatters his nerves ; ere manly strength 
gives way to brutish aims and low pursuits. Stop all such 
boys ; they are legion ; they bring shame on their families, 
and become sad and solemn reproaches to themselves. — 
American Paper. 

— The use of tobacco is a violation of the courtesy of a 
Christian, and the good manners of a gentleman. — Eodgkin. 

— To say the least of it, the use of tobacco is at all times 
unnecessary ; it leads to intemperance, and is too frequently 
indulged in to such an excess that all regard to personal 
appearance is sacrificed to ensure its gratification. 

(Sfr'tag atrtr Qfr'nuirririD. 

To-day man's dressed in gold and silver bright, 
Wrapp'd in a shroud before to-morrow night ; 
To-day he's feasting on delicious food, 
To-morrow dead, unable to do good ; 
T 
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To-day he's nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 
To-morrow he himself is food for worms ; 
To-day he's honoured and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggar values him ; 
To-day he rises from a velvet bed, 
To-morrow sleeps in one that's made of lead ; 
To-day, his house, though large, he thinks too small, 
To-morrow can command no house at all ; 
To-day has twenty servants at his gate, 
To-morrow scarcely one will deign to wait ; 
To-day perfumed as sweet as any rose, 
To-morrow smells in everybody's nose ; 
To-day he's grand, majestic, all delight, 
Ghastly and pale before to-morrow night : 
True, as the Scripture says, "Man's life's a span ;" 
The present moment is the life of man. 

— To-morrow, to-morrow, but not to-day, 
Is what the idle people say. — German Proverb. 

— If Fortune, with a smiling face, 

Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up ? 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But should she frown with face of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 



For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The minutes will not stay ; 

We've always time to welcome them, 

To-day, my love, to-day. 
But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear, 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. — Dr. Mackay. 

— The day on which idle men work, and fools reform, is 
— to-morrow. 
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— To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; 
In what fair country does this morrow lie, 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
'Tis so far fetch'd this morrow, that I fear 
'Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say ; 
To-day's itself too late : the wise lived yesterday. 

— To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time : 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
• Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, signifying — nothing. — Shakespere. 

"AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE." 

"When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs ; 
When life her throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals ; 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 
That " as my day, my strength shall be." 
"When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
Mid smitten joys and buried loves ; 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs ; 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 
That " as my day, my strength shall be." 
One trial more must yet be past, 
One pang — the keenest and the last ; 
And when, with brow convulsed and pale, 
My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail, 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see 
That "as her day, her strength shall be." 

I/ydia H. SigofumwKvj. 
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Cambrftaot. 

A monument erected on the confines of two worlds. 

Cone* 

"Well, then," said Ellen, with peculiar sweetness, "for 
my sake." There was an expression in that little word 
"my" which went to Ned's very heart, and dropped balm 
there ; it had that peculiar eloquence especially belonging to 
woman, which may be called the eloquence of tone, in which 
they are so excelling that the ear must be dull indeed which 
cannot interpret the melodious meaning. — Lover. 

Injury may wound and be forgiven ; insult may sting and 
be forgotten ; but treachery bewilders and chills us ; and we 
know," even while we struggle to pardon, that for treachery 
there is no oblivion. A brightness and a melody has gone 
from our lives when we feel we have been betrayed; an 
asp has stung from amid the flowers of our paradise, and we 
can never more tread there as fearlessly and gladly as before. 
Trust, that blessed portion of youth and inexperience, hath 
been driven from its stronghold in our hearts, and a few 
moments have sufficed to change us for ever. 

— There cannot be a greater treachery than first to raise a 
confidence, and then deceive it. — Spectator. 

CreKEfurrt of t!)e ffleqp. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ? 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour'd shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck'd of and in vain ; 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee ! 
Yet more, the Depths have more ! — What wealth untold, 
Par down, and shining through their stillness, lies ! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies,* 
—Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ! 
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Yet more, the Depths have more ! — Thy waves have rolTd 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath fill'd up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 

— Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play, 

Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more ! the billows and the Depths have more ; 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, — 
The battle-thnnders will not break their rest. 
—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave ? 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! — Those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown, 

— But all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head ; 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown ! 
Yet must thou hear a Voice — Kestore the Dead ! 
— Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! 
Restore the Dead, thou sea ! 

Hemans. 

CrfcOK. 

Three things to — 

Love :— Courage, Gentleness, Affectionateness. 
Admire : — Intellectual power, Dignity, Gracefulness. 
Hate : — Cruelty, Arrogance, Ingratitude. 
Despise : — Meanness, Affectation, Envy. 
Reverence : — Religion, Justice, Self-Denial. 
Delight in : — Beauty, Frankness, Freedom. 
Wish for : — Health, Friends, a Cheerful spirit. 
Pray for :— Faith, Peace, Purity of heart. 
Esteem : — Wisdom, Prudence, Firmness. 
Like :— Cordiality, Good-humour, Mirthfolness. 
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: — Flattery, T ^p!""^ Sva'aoi **^«*'i— 
Aral: — Idjemeat, Loquacity* FEj^ana: jesting. 
CwtdTtot :— Good books, Good Mends. Got* kn 
Gmsend for : — Honour, Country. Friends. 
Govern : — Temper; Impulse, the Tcagne. 
Prepare far : — Change, Decay, Deed. 

Crifc*. 

A dood mar intercept die son, 
A web by insect- Yorkers span 
Preserve tint life within tLe burnt, 
Or l ap o urs take away the same ; 
A grain of sand upon the sight, 
May rob a giant of his might ; 
Or needle-point let out his breath, 
And make a banquet-meal for Death. 

How often, at a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirr'd, 

And ties, that years could not hare riven, 

Are scattered to the winds of heaven ; 

A glance that looks what words should speak, 

Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek ; 

And thoughts, nor look'd nor yet exprest, 

Create a chaos in the breast. 

A smile of hope from those we love, 
May be an angel from above ; 
A whisper' d welcome in our ears 
Be as the music of the spheres ; 
The pressure of a gentle hand 
Worth all that glitters in the land ; 
Oh ! trifles are not what they seem, 
But fortune's voice and star supreme ! 

— Xor trivial loss, nor trivial gain despise, 
Mole-hills, if often heap'd, to mountains rise ; 
Weigh every small expense, and nothing waste ; 
FarthingB lou£ sored amount to pounds at last. 
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— It is an old saying, that the life of man rests largely on 
trifles, and that its serenity is more frequently interrupted 
by slight causes than by things which, to appearance, possess 
a greater degree of importance. A look, a word, or a sup- 
posed tincture of asperity, even in the tone of utterance, will 
sometimes produce consequences alike painful and permanent 
in their effects. The whole current of a life may be altered 
by the misinterpretation or misrepresentation of a sentence ; 
nay, the most serious results have followed from the mis- 
placing of a letter, or a mis-spelt word. 

Troubles too long retained in the heart frequently burst 
it ; whereas, if we could vent them, we should see they were 
not deserving of all the bitterness they caused. 

— Trip lightly over trouble, 

Trip lightly over wrong ; 
"We only make grief double 

By dwelling on it long. 
Why clasp "Woe's hand so tightly ? 

"Why sigh o'er blossoms dead ? 
Why cling to forms unsightly ? 

Why not seek joy instead ? 

Cruif). 

It is not what people eat, but what they digest, that makes 
them strong. It is not what they gain, but what they save, 
that makes them rich. It is not what they read, but what 
they remember, that makes them learned. It is not what 
they profess, but what they practise, that makes them 
righteous. These are very plain and important truths, 
too little heeded by gluttons, spendthrifts, bookworms, and 
hypocrites. 

— Truth is the foundation of virtue. An habitual regard 
for it is absolutely necessary. He who walks by the light of 
it has the advantage of the mid-day sun; he who would 
spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and darkness. There is no 
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way in which a man strengthens his own judgment, and 
acquires respect in society so surely, as by a scrupulous 
regard to truth. The course of such an individual is right 
and straight on. He is no changeling, saying one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow. Truth to him is like a 
mountain land-mark to the pilot ; he fixes his eye upon a 
point that does not move, and he enters the harbour in 
safety. On the contrary, one who despises truth and loves 
falsehood is like a pilot who takes a piece of drift-wood for 
his land-mark, which changes with every wave. On this he 
fixes his attention, and being insensibly led from his course, 
strikes upon some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. 
Thus truth brings success; falsehood results in ruin and 
contempt.— Dr. Channing. 

— The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down the limbs 
of a captive, is as the web of the gossamer compared to the 
pledge of a man of honour. The wall of stone and the bar 
of iron may be broken, but the plighted word never. 

— Lie not ; but let thy heart be true* to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both : 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

— The inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it, — the knowledge of truth, which is the presence 
of it, — and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, — 
are the sovereign good of human nature. The first creation of 
God in the work of the six days was the light of sense — the last 
was the light of reason— and his sabbath work, ever since, is 
the illumination of his Spirit. First, he breathed light upon 
the face of matter or chaos, then he breathed light into the 
face of man ; and still he breathes and inspires light into the 
face of his chosen. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth. — Bacon. 
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— The pillar of fire which leads man on to the Promised 
Land. 

— Truth is power. Wealth cannot purchase, talent 
cannot refute, knowledge cannot over-reach, authority can- 
not silence her, — they all, like Felix, tremble at her presence. 
Cast her into the seven-fold furnace of the tyrant's wrath — 
fling her into the most tremendous billows of popular com- 
motion — she mounts aloft in the bark, upon the summit of 
the deluge. She is the ministering spirit which sheds on 
man that bright and indestructible principle of life which is 
given by its Mighty Author to animate, to illuminate, and 
inspire the immortal soul ; and which, like himself is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. When the mould has 
long been heaped on all the pride of wealth, and talent, and 
knowledge, and authority, — when earth and heaven shall 
have passed away, truth shall rise, like the angel on Manoah's 
sacrifice, upon the flame of nature's funeral pile, and ascend 
to her source, her heaven, and her home — the bosom of the 
Holy and Eternal God. 

— He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. — Cowper. 

— Truth was the garment that clothed from his birth the 
blessed Mary's lovely child — his the only garment ever 
spotless from beginning to end. The Cross witnessed the 
sore attempt to kill truth : unavailing were spear-thrusts 
and jeers. He suffered to save ! and his heavenly love, though 
cruelly tried, withheld not from man the great legacy, Truth! 
The precious blood shed on Mount Calvary stained the gar- 
ment, and henceforth Truth had to struggle, even to death- 
throes, to maintain Truth. It is a sign — man's mighty 
labour to uphold it. Search among the best, the good are 
wicked by the side of the Truth of the Cross. — /. HiU, 

— Truth, Mercy, Knowledge, Justice, 

Are powers that ever stand ; 
They build their temples in the soul, 

They work with God's right hand.— Elliott. 
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— Truth is like the dew from heaven : to keep it pore, it 
must be received in a pure vessel. — St. Pierre. 

— Every man seeks for truth, but God only knows who 
has found it. It is as unjust to persecute as it is to ridicule 
people for their several opinions, which they cannot help 
entertaining upon the conviction of their reason. It is the 
man who tells, or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and not he 
who honestly and sincerely believes the lie. 

— Truth is born in us— we must do violence to nature to 
shake off our veracity. We must deal ingenuously with 
truth, and love it for itself. What we have in us of the 
image of God, is the love of truth and of justice. It is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, that we 
should respect and reverence, whether it be the first-born of 
time or the last. 

— The lover of truth is above all present things. Firm in 
the midst of temptation, and frank in the midst of treachery, 
he will be attacked by those who have prejudices, simply 

. because he is without them ; decried as a bad bargain by all 
who want to purchase, because he alone is not to be bought ; 
and abused by all parties, because he is the advocate of none. 
— Colton. 

Crg 8satri. 

Through life's journey wear a smile, 
Though the road be dark awhile ; 
Clear the brambles, push your way- 
Soon will dawn a glorious day. 

Good endeavours may prove vain, 
Yielding sorrow, grie£ and pain ; 
Hopeful ever, — try again. 

Dark the sky that o'er thee lowers, 

Promising full many showers, 

Yet the distant speck of blue, 

Fans the hope that lives in you. 
Wide and dreary is life's plain, 
Without friend to soothe your pain ; 
l&est awhile,— then try again. 
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Recollect how many a time 
The spider fail'd his web to climb ; 
Bear in mind that watchful man, 
Bruce of Scotland — noble clan. 

Wave your hand with joy amain, 

Bid farewell to sloth and pain ; 

Ever onwards — try again ! 

"Perseverance" be your song, 

Strength infusing, loud and long, 

For life's path's beset with sin, 

And life's battle's hard to win. 
If you fail, wipe off the stain, 
By striving where you strove in vain : 
Persevere, and — try again ! — F. 0. Lee. 

Oh, Twilight ! Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams, 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 

Thy hour to all is welcome. 
Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair, fleeting sister of the mournful Night ! 
As in impatient hope he stands apart, 
Companion'd only by his beating heart, 
And with an eager fancy oft beholds 
The vision of a white robe's fluttering folds. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

— I love thee, Twilight ! As thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon the soul, 
Sublimely tender — solemnly serene — 
Still as the hour — enchanting as the scene. 
Twilight ! I love thee : let thy glooms increase, 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace. 

Montgomery. 
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Two dew-drops, sent down by heaven to refresh the 
earth, and give back their image in their transparent purity. 

The frost which congeals the stream of social progress.— 
Servility unmasked. 

m 

Uto&tlitf. 

If revelation be, as some suppose, 

An empty fiction, whence delusion flows, 

The fabled error with no evil teems, 

But charms me waking, and delights my dreams ; 

With tongue of seraph bids life's troubles cease, 

And points to paths of pleasantness and peace ; 

Nor will its comforts fail, when fails my breath, 

But, like an angel, bless me even in death ! 

And should the pleasing hopes its voice inspires, 

Delusive prove when aged time expires, 

The fond delusion, from all mischief free, 

Hereafter will not — cannot injure me ; 

But think, if its tremendous threats prove true, 

think, what then, sir, will become of you ! 

Dr. Booker. 

— When first Religion came to bless the land, 
Her friends were then a firm believing band ; 
To doubt was then to plunge in guilt extreme, 
And all was gospel that a monk could dream ; 
Insulted reason fled the grovelling soul, 
For fear to guide, and visions to control : 
But now, when reason has assumed her throne, 
She in her turn demands to reign alone ; 
Rejecting all that lies beyond her view, 
And being judga, will be a witness too ; 
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Insulted faith then leaves the doubtful mind, 
To seek for truth, without a power to find : 
Ah ! when will both in friendly beams unite, 
And pour on erring man resistless light ? 

Bev. George Crdbbe. 

— The man who believes not in God should be avoided 
ith greater precaution than the most malignant disease : 
3 presence is far more dangerous than the vilest leprosy, 
d his utterance is more to be dreaded than the aspic's 
ison. He is one of Satan's courtiers. — /. Hill, 

mrrtrntftattirtng. 

Most miserable creature under sky 

Man without understanding doth appear, 

For all this world's affliction he thereby, 

And Fortune's freaks, is wisely taught to bear ; 

Of wretched life the only joy is she, 

The only comfort in calamity ; 

She arms the breast with constant patience, 

Against the bitter throes of Dolour's darts, 

She solaceth with rules of sapience, 

The gentle winds in midst of worldly smarts ; 

When he is sad she seeks to make him merry, 

And doth refresh his soul when he is weary. 



ftnttg. 

Thine is the peace-branch, thine the pure command, 
Which joins mankind, like brothers, hand in hand. 

Kinglake. 

It is a great satisfaction, at the close of life, td be able to 
>k back on the years that are past, and to feel J;hat yon 
ve lived, not for yourself alone, but that you have been 
eful to others. You may be assured, also, that the same 
ling is a source of comfort and happiness at any period of 
>. Nothing in this world is so good as usefulness. 
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binds your fellow-creatures to you, and yon to them; it 
tends to the improvement of your own character, and it 
gives yon a real importance in society, much beyond what 
any artificial station can bestow. — Sir B. Brodic. 



V 

What are riches ? But a babble. 
What is fame ? But toil, trouble. 
What is genius ? 'Tis a spark, 

That soon grows dark. 

What is beauty ? But a flower. 
What is love ? An April shower. 
What is friendship ? 'Tis the fly 
Just born to die. 

What are honours ? Empty spoil. 
What is learning ? Labour, toil. 
What is youth ? An unspun thread ; 
All swiftly shred. 

What is language ? Empty breath. 
What is age ? Herald of death. 
What is time ? One moment see, 
Herald of eternity. 

— Vanity is like the flying-fish, which can use its wings 
only as long as they are wet ; and envy is the natural result 
of a disparity which gives every stronger wing the advantage. 

— Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said — "Were he ordain'd to run 

His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done."— Moore. 

Witt. 
Vice looks like other objects black by night. 
By night an rik*\&\^\^w**^Qod. 
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How sweet and solemn, all alone, 

"With reverent steps, from stone to stone, 

In a small village churchyard lying, 

O'er intervening flowers to move ! 
And as we read the names unknown, 
Of young and old, to judgment gone, 

And hear, in the calm air above, 
Time onwards softly flying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 
Upon the dead and dying. — Wilson. 

tPtrtue. 

It is a libel on the name of God — 

Bank blasphemy — to say that man was made 

Incapable of virtue ; — that his heart 

Cannot conceive, or his hand execute 

One thought or deed aright. 

Man may wander in the paths of vice, 

An exile — and an alien — and a slave ; 

But virtue is his home ! It is the hearth 

Paternal, where the heart and its desires 

Will linger. 'Tis that favour'd, cherish'd spot, 

Which, absent, we deplore, and, present, love ! 

— Lockman, the sage, being asked what caused him to be 
.nous, answered, "The sight of vice." 

— Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave ; 
And thou must die. 
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Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roses ; 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
Thy music shows ye have your closes ; 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert, 1593—1632. 

— Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 

" Virtue alone is happiness below." 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequalled, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

"Without satiety, though e'er so blest, 

And but more relished as the more distressed : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears ; 

Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 

For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated while one man's oppressed ; 

Never dejected while another's blest ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — Pope. 

— Mark well how dangerous 
It is to virtue, near the verge of baseness. 
A generous mind should never dare to quit 
Virtue's firm hold : — that gone, — 
That sacred anchor once parted from, 
There is no stop. — Down drives the desperate bark 
Before the foaming torrent, breaks on a rock, 
And sinks to rae no more. 
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linage life. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

'Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm ! 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm ; 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play ! 

And all the village train, .from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove — 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There as I passed, with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

TJ 
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The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

Goldsmith. 

Virtue. 

Virtue, I need not tell, when proved and full 
Matured, inclines us up to God and heaven, 
By law of sweet compulsion strong and sure ; 
As gravitation to the larger orb 
The less attracts, through matter's whole domain. 
Virtue in me was ripe. I speak not this 
In boast ; for what I am to God I owe, 
Entirely owe, and of myself am nought. — Pollok. 

Wixtvtz attir Witt. 

Virtue is not a mushroom that springeth up of itself in 
one night, when we are asleep or regard it not ; but a deli- 
cate plant, that groweth slowly and tenderly, needing much 
pains to cultivate it, much care to guard it, much time to 
mature it. Neither is vice a spirit that will be conjured 
away with a charm, slain by a single blow, or despatched by 
one stab. Who, then, will be so foolish as to leave the 
eradicating of vice, and the planting of virtue into its place, 
to a few years or weeks ? Yet he who procrastinates his 
repentance and amendment, grossly does so ; with his 
eyes open, he abridges the time allotted for the longest and 
most important work he has to perform : he is a fool.— 
Barrow. 

— Would we attain the happiest state 

That is design'd us here ; 
No ^oy a rapture must create, 
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No injury fierce anger raise, 

No honour tempt to pride : 
No vain desires of empty praise 

Must in the soul abide : 

No charms of youth or beauty move 

The constant, settled breast : 
Who leaves a passage wild to love, . 

Shall let in all the rest. 

In such a heart soft peace will live, 

Where none of these abound ; 
The greatest blessing Heaven does give, 

Or can on earth be found. 

Countess of Winehelsea. 

Vows— short-lived as the lightning's flash 

That darts along the skies, 
Wash'd though they be in crystal tears, 

And stamp' d with melting sighs — 
Are but the bloom of passion's flowers, 

That wither and decay, 
Before the morning sun can chase 

The starry train away. 

True love requires no plighted troth 

To keep it bright and pure ; 
It has a life within itself, 

And in its truth is sure. 
False lovers vow — they think that none 

Believe the things they say — 
And break their moonlight vows before 

The dawning of the day. 



Sweet oil for human machinery. 
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They also serve who only stand and wait. — MUton. 

. QBater JHdL 

I saw on the breast of a beautiful river, 

That reflected the green of the hill — 
While scarce to the sunbeam it gave a slight quiver, 

For the breath of the morning was still — 
A bird, with a breast than the drifted snow whiter, 

Serenely and silently glide ; 
And give to the waters an image still brighter — 

Seeming Peace upon Pleasure's fair tide. 
Still on, like the solitude's spirit it glided, 

Till a stranger intruding too near, 
Uprising, its wings the light ether divided, 

Far away from all shadow of fear ! 
Oh, happy the soul that reposes so lightly 

On the bosom of temporal things ; 
At danger's approach, it can soar away brightly 

Above on ethereal wings. — /. H. Miflin. 

CBaBttng. 

Walking is a delightful and healthful exercise ; not your 
street-sauntering all day, which is fatiguing and pernicious, 
but a smart walk in the morning before breakfast; it in- 
vigorates and braces the system for the day. The morning 
air ! it is most exhilarating and vivifying ! There are 
sensations created by exercise in the open air between 
dawn and sunrise, particularly in the spring season, which 
can be created in no other way. The custom of young ladies 
walking in the morning is gaining ground. When we meet 
one of these fair early risers and exercisers, we set her down 
— a family of healthful children — bloom at fifty, and life at 
eighty. This is a sort of street yarn, the spinning of which 
should be encouraged ; and which will go to compose a web 
of life, durable in, fetorta, aaii "\res5sftXxsl in hue beyond all 
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other cosmetics in the world. Some rules for this exercise 
are useful. Prefer the morning — let it be habitual — begin 
moderately, and lengthen the distance gradually ; use a 
quick pace, considerable action, and keep the body erect. 

OTfolfcCnfl mts Storing. 

First. In walking : — Always keep to the wall when it is 
on your right hand, and not otherwise ; your left hand 
should be next the left hand of the person you meet. 

Second. When overtaking, or wishing to pass any one, go 
out of the line, and pass with your right hand next the per- 
son's left hand. 

Third. When the footway is too narrow for two people, 
that person must keep on it whose right hand is next the 
wall 

Fourth. If there is abundance of room, the only rule is 
discretion, and people pass each other as they most con- 
veniently can. 

A genuine Londoner is known by the indifference with 
which he treats a tread on the heel if he transgresses the 
rule in walking : a provincialist waxes wroth, and stops for 
a parley, which the cockney adroitly avoids. 

In walking— under ordinary circumstances, and from time 
immemorial, a lady always takes a gentleman's left (or 
shield) arm, leaving him his right (or sword) arm to defend 
her, as well as for courtesies usually observed on meeting 
Mends or acquaintance. 

RULE OF THE ROAD. 

— The rule of the road is a paradox quite ; 

In riding or driving along, 
If you keep to the left, you are sure to go right, 

If you keep to the right, you are wrong. 

RULE OF THE FOOTPATH. 

The rule of the footpath is clear as the light, 

And none can its reason withstand : 
Each side of the way you must keep to the right, 

And give those you meet the left hand. 
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RULE OF THE RAIL. 

The rule of the rail is — soon come or soon go, 

Admitting of little delay ; 
If you go, get in quick — you're left if you're slow ; 

Get out — and get out of the way. 

It was said by an illustrious commander, that, next to a 
defeat, the most terrible misfortune that could occur was a 
victory. And so every man would say who rides over a field 
of battle a few hours after the action, and observes the ground 
covered with dead and wounded. Meantime, the fortunate, 
the untouched, have passed on ; the defeated retire or flee ; 
the conqueror pursues the vanquished as he best may, 
advancing over the dead and dying of the enemy, aban- 
doning his own. To say that those who still remain 
unscathed, flushed with victory, or disheartened by defeat, 
care for those left on the field, were an idle tale, a mere piece 
of hypocrisy, calculated to deceive and mislead. To imagine 
that the surgeons, staff and regimental, are equal to the 
terrible labours which follow a sanguinary action, or that 
they could be so multiplied as to render them equal to the 
surgical conflict, were a still more mischievous delusion. 
The medical staff of an army has, under no circumstances, 
been found equal to contend with the terrible results of an 
action. 

— War is the statesman's game, the priest's delight, 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin's trade, 
And, to those royal murderers, whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 



— Give me the money that has been paid in war, and I 
will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will 
clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire that kings 
and queens would be proud of. I will build a school-house 
upon every hill aifo audi m srcsrs ^*J1«^ over the whole 
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CrHag--marfe£ of life. 

The following rules, from the papers of Dr. West, were, 
according to his memorandum, thrown together as general 
way-marks in the journey of life : — 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others may esteem 
such, however absurd they may appear to be. 

Never to show levity when the people are professedly 
engaged in worship. 

Never to resent a supposed injury till I know tho viowii 
and motives of the author of it. Nor on any occasion to 
retaliate. 

Never to judge a person's character by oxtornal appear- 
ance. 
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Always to take the part of an absent person who is cen- 
sored in company, as far as truth and propriety will allow. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Never to think the worse of another on account of his 
differing from me in political or religions opinions. 

Never to dispute, if I can fairly avoid it. 

Never to dispute with a man more than seventy years of 
age, nor with a woman, nor an enthusiast. 

Not to affect to be witty, or to jest, so as to wound the 
feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself, and those who are 
near to me. 

Not to obtrude my advice unasked. 

Never to court the favour of the rich by flattering either 
their vanity or their vices. 

To respect virtue, though clothed in rags. 

To speak with calmness and deliberation on all occasions ; 
especially in circumstances which tend to irritate. 

Frequently to view my conduct, and note my failings. 

On all occasions to have in prospect the end of life and a 
future state. 

Not to flatter myself that I can act up to these rules, 
however honestly I may aim at it. 

rataoti). 

The sudden acquisition of wealth too frequently steels the 
heart against all appeals to charity. — /. Bill. 

— The most respectable quality of man. 

OTfcatijer. 

In England, if two are conversing together, 

The subject begins with the state of the weather ; 

And ever the same, both with young and with old, 

Tis either too hot, or either too cold — 

'Tis either too wet, or either too dry — 

The glass is too low, or else 'tis too high ; 

But if all had their wishes thus jumbled together, 

'Twould be seen t\iat no ^eraarcv. Qav&Llive. in such weather. 
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CT Ty yft tif j^R tit j (C^t). 

A ring, since the days of the patriarchs, has been used as 
the symbol or token of marriage ; bat the act passed in 1837, 
'which instituted marriage to be a civil contract, does not 
recognize the ring as an essential part of the ceremony, 
though it does not forbid its use. Still, habit claims it to be 
a part even of the civil ceremony, and the ring holds its 
accustomed place to distinguish the maiden from the wife. 
It is the right of a woman, hallowed too long by custom and 
an obvious utility, to be allowed to fall into disuse throngh 
the silence of an act of parliament. 

ratoffiinu/litntt; (Cffltoro). 

Tour wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife ; ah, summers not 
a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed o'er me and you ; 

And, love, what changes we have seen— what cares and plea- 
sures too — 

Since you became my own dear wife, when this old ring 
was new. 

blessings on that happy day, the happiest of my life, 
When, thanks to God, your low sweet "Yes" made you my 

loving wife ; 
Tour heart will say the same, I know ; that day's as dear 

to you, 
That day that made me yours, dear wife, when this old ring 

was new. 

How well do I remember now, your young sweet face that day : 
How fair you were — how dear you were — my tongue could 

hardly say; 
Nor how I doated on you ; ah, how proud I was of you ! 
But did I love you more than now, when this old ring was new ? 

No— no ; no fairer were you then than at this hour to me, 
And dear as life to me this day, how could you dearer be ? 
As sweet your face might be that day as now it is, 'tis true, 
But did I know your heart as well when this old ring was new ? 
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O partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what grief is there, 
For me yon would not bravely face, — with me you would 

not share ? 
O what a weary want had every day, if wanting you, 
Wanting the love that God made mine when this old ring 

was new. 

Tears bring fresh links to bind us, wife — small voices that 

are here, 
Small faces round our fire that make their mother's yet 

more dear, 
Small, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet more 

like to you, 
More like the loving heart made mine when this old ring 

was new. 

And, blessed be God, all He has given are with us yet; 

around 
Our table, every little life lent to us, still is found ; 
Though cares weVe known, with hopeful hearts the worst 

we've struggled through ; 
Blessed be His name for all His love since this old ring 

was new. 

The past is dear ; its sweetness still our memories treasure yet ; 
The griefs we've borne, together borne, we would not now 

forget; 
Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto heart still true, 
We'll share as we have shared all else since this old ring 

was new. 

And if God spare us 'mongst our sons and daughters y 

grow old, 
We know His goodness will not let your heart or mf 

grow cold ; 
Your aged eyes will see in mine all they've still shown to y 
And mine in yours all they have seen since this old J 

was new. 
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And oh, when death shall come at last to bid me to my rest, 
May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on that breast ; 
may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear sight of you, 
Of those fond eyes— fond as they were when this old ring 
was new. — W. C. Bennett. 

Of all things avoid a vulgar whisker. This is of various 
kinds. A short, scrubby, indomitable red whisker is a 
vulgar whisker ; a weak, fuzzy, white, moth-eaten, mouldy 
whisker is a vulgar whisker ; a twisting, twining, serpentine, 
sentimental, corkscrew of a whisker is a vulgar whisker ; a 
big, black, bluff, brutal-looking whisker is a vulgar whisker ; 
a mathematical, methodical, master-of-artsical diagram of a 
whisker is a vulgar whisker. Whatever is not any of these 
— will do. — Dublin University Magazine. 

Wickedness may well be compared to a bottomless pit, 
into which it is easier to keep oneself from facing, than, 
having fallen into, to stay oneself from falling infinitely. — 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

mat. 

You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and 

heart, 
To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part ; 
And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, 
Or pined there was not joy for me when you were sunk in wo ? 
No ; I would rather share your tear than any other's glee, 
For though you're nothing to the world, you're all the 

WORLD TO ME. 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a 

throne ; 
There's sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your 

tone. 
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I look upon you when yon sleep — my eyes with tears grow dim, 
I ay, "Oh, Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven 

on him; 
Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and 

soul; 

look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make 

him whole !" 
And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 
How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our child ! 

1 take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 
And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 
There's only one return I crave, I may not need it long, 
And it may soothe thee when I'm where the wretched feel 

no wrong : 

I ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare I do not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gay — if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs bestow, 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not some- 
thing know ? 

Subtract from meetings amongst men each eve an hour for me ; 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 

If you will read, Fll sit and work ; then think when you're 
away ; 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon Fll be for e'en your studious hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; 

And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind 
your mind. — American. 

— Yes, a world of comfort 
Lies in that one word, wife. After a bickering day 
To come with jaded spirit home at night, 
And find the cheerful fire, the sweet repast, 
At which, in dress of happy cheeks and eyes 
Love sits, and smiling, lightens all the board. 

/. S. Knowlts. 



— Faithful — ft* ioe^ tat jmelj ihepaarf § iofl» : 
True — as lie ieoL. ~aut Mnri wiceecair rniae : 
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£spi*sfcz, ic 4*1. 



Will puts in practise what the vO -ierixdi, 
Will ever act*, and Wis e«E£EipliS£& sdH, 
And as from Wit the power of W^ion* r.yth, 
All other virtues danfdiyri are of W2L — Lodvt. 
— The star of the triumphant tciZZ, 

It rises in my breast ; 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. — LmqftUam. 

BE ftnfcr — putirxtn. 

Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warmed, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
111 clad, and fed but sparely, time to cooL 
The frugal housewife trembles while she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear ; 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowering o'er the sparks, 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warmed. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 
Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 
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The taper soon extinguished, which I saw 

Dangled along at the cold finger's end 

Just when the day declined, and the brown loaf 

Lodged on the shelf, half-eaten without sauce 

Of savoury cheese, or butter, costlier still, 

Sleep seems their only refuge ; for, alas ! 

Where penury is felt, the thought is chained, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few ! 

With all this thrift, they thrive not. All the care 

Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 

Saves the small inventory — bed and stool, 

Skillet and old carved chest — from public sale. 

They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging hands ; but other boast have none 

To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to beg, 

Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair, 

For ye are worthy ; choosing rather far 

A dry but independent crust, hard earned, 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 

The rugged frowns and insolent rebkfFs 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution ; liberal of their aid 

To clamorous importunity in rags, 

But ofttimes deaf to suppliants, who would blush 

To wear a tattered garb, however coarse, 

Whom famine cannot reconcile to filth : 

These ask with painful shyness, and, refused 

Because deserving, silently retire ! 

But be ye of good courage ! Time itself 

Shall much befriend you. — Cowper. 

TOCttta: JFrforttf. 

They come — not only in the days 

Of happiness and weal ; 
Not only when the kindly rays 

Oi Yoxtvmfi'* whito feel \ 
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But when the clouds of sorrow lower, 

They're ever by our side, 
To aid us with their helping power 

Against affliction's tide. 

They come — not only when we're blest 

With affluence and health ; 
Not only when they are caress'd, 

And fed upon our wealth ; 
But by the bed of death they're near, 

To soothe the fever'd head ; 
To shed the sympathetic tear, 

And mourn for us when dead. 

They come — not as the butterfly, 

When Summer's sky is bright, 
And, when life's roses droop and die, 

To wander out of sight ; 
But round our hearts their mantles throw, 

When winter's snow descends ; 
Who follow us through weal and woe — 

Such are our Winter Friends. — Exonius. 
See Summer Friends. * 

Winter Wtivtot. 

The properties of the winds of the winter months have 
been thus described : — 

North winds send hail, south winds bring rain ; 
East winds we bewail, west winds blow amain : 
North-east is too cold, south-east not too warm ; 
North-west is too bold, south-west does no harm. 

Tusser. 
Wtiftsam. 

Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 
Tis proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God, 
Forgives, forbears, and sufFers, not for fear 
Of man, but God. Wisdom revenges, said 
The world, is quick and deadly of resentment, 
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Thrusts at the very shadow of affront, 
And hastes, by death, to wipe its honour clean. 
Wisdom, said God, loves enemies, entreats, 
Solicits, begs for peace. — Pollok. 

ma* (Cfc), 

Who are the wise ? 
They who have govern'd, with a self-control, 
Each wild and baneful passion of the soul — 
Curb'd the strong impulse of all fierce desires, 
But kept alive affection's purest fires ; 
They who have pass'd the labyrinth of life, 
Without one hour of weakness or of strife ; 
Prepared each change of fortune to endure, 
Humble though rich, and dignified though poor- 
Skill'd in the latent movements of the heart — 
Learn'd in the lore which nature can impart — 
Teaching that sweet philosophy aloud — 
Which sees the "silver lining in the cloud," 
Looking for good in all beneath the skies : — 

These are the truly wise ! 



mi&\) (3). 

O, be thou bless'd with all that heaven can send, 

Long health, long life, long pleasure, thee attend ; 

Let day improve on day, and year on year, 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear ; 

Till death, unfelt, thy tender frame destroy, 

In some soft dream or ecstasy of joy ; 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to rapture in the world to come. — Hwnby. 

— Tasso, on being told that he had a fair opportunity of 
taking advantage of a very bitter enemy, said, "I wish not 
to plunder "him, "but there are things I wish to take from him 
— not "his honoAir, \Aa ^iea\.W^ w\&0&&-- V& his ill-wilL" 
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rat 

— The lightning of the mind — beautiful but dazzling. — 
Mental shavings and chips, which flash and flame, but 
afford no permanent light or heat. — A sword that requires a 
delicate edge.— A bird that takes prey on the wing. 

What is wit? "Wit is a two-edged sword, sharp and 
polished, and of course of a good temper. It is not every blade 
that is a wit, for many even lack a point, who in their own 
opinion are particularly sharp / Perhaps, too, as it exalts a 
man, it may be called a raiser (razor), and requires a skilful 
hand in the handling ; for to cut one's own fingers would be 
folly — in the extreme ; and to wound others who are unskilled 
in the weapon, or unarmed, would render one's conduct 
(like the wounded) defenceless. I despise the man who 
delights to cut his jokes, and pass his jibes upon the opaque 
skull of another. For he is truly a poor sportsman who 
wastes his powder and shot on carrion, or kills what he cannot 
eat ! A pun is merely the feathered shuttlecock of a true 
wit, struck to and fro by the battledores of Fun and Good- 
humour, while genuine Mirth and sprightly Laughter, in 
applauding, cry, "Keep it up!" Some would-be wits, 
mere unfledged witlings — imagine that they show their sense 1 
by having all the talk to themselves ; this is by no means 
sound-sense, notwithstanding the noise. Such youths might 
be invaluable to an attorney as engrossing clerks ; although 
perhaps their skill therein would be shown more in words 
than deeds/ O ! their eternal gabble! shallow streams 
running over a pebbly bed ! How such a noise annoys me ! 
What is wit I — The essence of good sense, distilled by the 
fire of true genius ; and the test is, that, like a reverend 
Doctor of Divinity, it will bear— translation / — Hal Willis. 

^- Make the doors fast upon a Woman's Wit, and it will 
out at the casement ; shut that, and it will out at the key- 
hole ; stop that, 'twill fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 
Tou shall never take her without her answer, unless you take 
her without her tongue. 

x 
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Wit is a sparkling beverage that is highly exhilarating 
and agreeable when taken at the expense of others ; but 
when used at our own cost, it becomes bitter and unpleasant. 

Wiit attir Stttyjnmit* 

Wit is brushwood, judgment is timber : the former makes 
the brightest flame, but the latter gives the most lasting 
heat. 

SKHtaman. 

To the honour, to the eternal honour of the sex, be it 
stated, that on the part of duty no sacrifice is to them too 
high or too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but to 
shrink from love, honour, innocence, and religion. The voice 
of pleasure or of power may pass by unheeded ; but the voice 
of affliction — never. The chamber of the sick — the pillow of 
the dying — the vigils of the dead — the altars of religion, never 
missed the presence or the sympathies of woman. Timid 
though she be, and so delicate that the " winds of heaven may 
not too roughly visit her," on such occasions she loses all 
sense of danger, and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences. Then she displays 
that undaunted spirit which neither courts difficulties nor 
evades them ; that resignation which utters neither murmurs 
nor regret ; and that patience in suffering which seems vic- 
torious even over death itself. 

— Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

And her lip has lost all its faint perfume ; 

And the gloss has dropp'd from her golden hair, 

And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 

And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that play'd round her lip has fled, 

And every charm has now left the dead. 

Like slaves they obey'd her in height of power, 

But left her alone in her wintry hour ; 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 

Shrank from the tone of her last faint sigh, 

— And t\na \s xaasi a ftta&teg \ 
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'Tis woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness. 

Barry Cornwall. 

— More lovely than a vision brought 

From out the fairy realms of thought ; 

Serene and silent with a grace 

Divinely breathed o'er form and face, 

In full array of love and light, 

That dazzled his adoring sight, 

By soul and sense to be revered, 

The Angel of the World appear'd ! 

Then what a starry welcome rang ! 

Each orb an hymeneal sang, 

While shapes unutterably bright, 

From heaven gazed down with new delight, 

When first the ground a woman trod, 

Just moulded by the hand of God ! 

Around her breast, in wreathy play, 

Her locks like braided sunbeams lay ; 

And limbs unveil'd a radiance cast 

Of purity, as on she pass'd 

Amid the bloom and balm of flowers, 

That clustered round Elysian bowers : 

The bird and beeeze together blent 

Their notes in mildest languishment ; 

The sun grew brighter as he shed 

His glory round her living head, — 

As if no orb of space were free 

From one fine spell of sympathy, 

When woman rose upon the scene, 

Creation's fair and faultless queen. — R. Montgomery. 

— An ingenious commentator says, that woman was made 
out of the rib, taken from the side of a man ; not out of his 
head, to rule him, but out of his side to be his equal, under 
his arm to be protected, and near his heart to be beloved. 
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— Women are the poetry of the world, in the same sense 
as stars are the poetry of heaven. Clear, light-giving, har- 
monious, they are the terrestrial planets that rule the des- 
tinies of mankind. — Hcurgrave. 

— Woman, whose love is so much the creation of her 
imagination, always asks something of mystery and conjec- 
ture in the object of her affection. It is a luxury to her to 
perplex herself with a thousand apprehensions ; and the 
more restlessly her lover occupies her mind, the more deeply 
he enthrals it. — Buliver, 

— In many a village churchyard's simple grave, 

Where'all unmark'd the cypress branches wave ; 

In many a vault where Death could only claim 

The brief inscription of a woman's name ; 

Of different ranks, and different degrees, 

From daily labour to a life of ease — 

From the rich wife who through the weary day 

Wept in her jewels, griefs unceasing prey, 

To the poor soul who trudged o'er marsh and moor, 

And with her baby begged from door to door — 

lie hearts, which, ere they found that last release, 

Had lost all memory of the blessing ' * peace, '' — 

Hearts, whose long struggle through unpitied years, 

None saw but Him who marks the mourner's tears ; 

The obscurely noble ! who evaded not 

The woe which He had wilTd should be their lot, 

But nerved themselves to bear. — Horn,, Mrs, Norton. 

— Man is beside himself not less than fallen 
Below his dignity, who owns not woman, 
As nearer to his heart than when she grew 
A rib within him, as his heart's own heart. 

— What's woman's wit, 
Gentle and simple, toiling for through life, 
From fourteen to fourscore and upwards. Man ! 
What are "your sleepless midnights for, your routs, 
That turn "youi &aaa to ^«K&mssok\ ^81^ for man ! 
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What are your cobweb robes, that, spite of frost, 
Show neck and knee to winter ? Why, for man ! 
What are your harps, pianos, simpering songs, 
Languish' d to lutes ? All for the monster Man ! 
What are your rouge, your jewels, waltzes, wigs, 
Your scoldings, scribblings, eatings, drinkings, for ? 
Your mom, noon, night ? For man ! Aye, man, 
man, man ! 

— Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs ! 
Oh ! call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain ! 
Oh ! touch not a heart so tender with pain. 

Barry Cornwall. 

— thou, by heaven ordain'd to be 
Arbitress of man's destiny ; 
From thy sweet lips one tender sigh, 
One glance of thine approving eye, 
Can raise or bend him at thy will, 
To virtue's noblest flights, or worst extremes of ill. 

Be angel-minded, and despise 
Thy sex's little vanities, 
And let no passion's lawless tide 
Thy better reason turn aside, 
For woe awaits the evil hour 
That lends to man's annoy thy heaven entrusted power. 

Woman ! 'tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From every gross, unholy part ; 
Thine in domestic solitude, 
To teach him to be wise and good ; 
His pattern, guide, and friend to be, 
To give him back the heaven he forfeited for thee ! 

— It has been remarked by some one, that there are four 
orders of women — the peacocks, with whom dress is all ; the 
magpies, with whom chatter is all ; the turtles, with whom 
love is all ; and the birds of paradise, above them all. 
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— The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast ; 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips ; 
Your first tears quench' d by her, and your last sighs 
Full often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care, 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. — Byron. 
Wtomm'i fflutg. 

Fy, fy ! unknit that threatening unkind brow ; 

And dart not scornful glances from those eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads ; 

Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds; 

And in no sense is meet or amiable. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled — 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 

And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 

Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee 

And for thy maintenance : commits his body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience — 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 

And when she's froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace ! 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

Where they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
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OTtaman'rf (Pmgfre, 

The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of address, 
of complacency. Her commands are caresses, her menaces 
are tears. — Rousseau. 

momauti JFattfj. 

Thou hast call'd me thy angel in moments of bliss — 
Still thy angel I'll he, mid the horrors of this ; 
Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too. 

Moore. 

Wtoxa&xCi Ecrtie. 

He little knows 
A woman's heart, who, when the wild wind blows, 
Deems it will change. No ; storms may rise, 
And grief may dim, and sorrow cloud her skies, 
And hopeless hours, and sunless days come on, 
And years where all that spoke of bliss is gone, 
And dark despair the gloomy future fill — 
But, loving once, she loves through good and ill. 

Sandford Earle. 

— 0, speak not lightly of 
A lady's love I It is her paramount 
Especial jewel, over which keep guard 
All things most rare in her tenacious sex ; 
Its radiant truth ; its fragrant chastity ; 
Its goodness of the 'haviour of the heavens ; 
Its modesty — enchantment of all these — 
Setting them off with veil more rare and rich 
Than ever needle broider'd o'er the loom ! 

/. S. KtwwUs. 

'Tis woman's right to take the field in virtue's holy cause, 
Her right to claim on such a ground society's applause ; 
Her right to love her native land, and for its safety pray, 
But not her right to mingle in the battle's deadly fray. 
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She has the will, and power to fill 

Man's heart with pure delight ; 
She rales his soul with sweet control, 

And this is woman's right. 

Tis woman's right to counsel man in sorrow's crushing hour, 
Her right to raise his sinking heart by love's transcendent 

power; 
Her right upon life's troubled sea the darkest storm to brave, 
But not her right to guide our ships upon the ocean's wave. 
She has the will, Ac. 

'Tis woman's right to call on man to cherish and protect, 
Her right to claim at every time his homage and respect ; 
Her right to lecture and be heard within domestic walls, 
But not her right to speak aloud in legislative halls. 
She has the will, &c. 

Fanny Fern. 
QSbrmeti astir Mm. 

Honour to women ! entwining and braiding 
Life's garland with roses for ever unfading, 

In the veil of the Graces all modestly kneeling, 
Love's band with sweet spells have they wreathed, have they 



And tending with hands ever pure, have caressed 
The flame of each holy, each beautiful feeling. 

Truth's bright bounds man still outranges 

And his spirit wildly strives, 
Ever with each thought that changes 

As the storm of passion drives — 
With heart appeased, contented, never 

Grasps he at the future's gleam, 
Beyond the stars pursuing ever 

The restless phantom of his dream. 

But the glances of women, enchantingly glowing, 
Their light woos the fugitive back, ever throwing 
A link round the present, that binds like a spell. 
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In the meek cottage home of the mother presiding, 
All graces, all gentleness, round them ahiding, 
As nature's true daughters, how sweetly they dwell. 

Man is ever warring, rushing 

Onward through life's stormy way, 
Wild his fervour, fierce and crushing, 

Knows he neither rest nor stay. 
Creating, slaying — day by day 

Urged by passion's fiery'brood, 
A hydra band, whose heads, for aye 

Fall, to be for aye renewed. 

But women, to sweet silent praises resigning 
Such hopes as affection is ever enshrining, 

Pluck the moment's brief flowers as they wander along, 
More free in their limited range, richer ever 
Than man, proudly soaring with fruitless endeavour 

Through the infinite circles of science and song. 

Strong, and proud, and self-commending, 

Man's cold heart doth never move 
To a gentler spirit bending, 

To the godlike power of love ; 
Knows not soul-exchange so tender, 

Tears, by others' tears confessed, 
Life's dark combats steel, and render 

Harder his obdurate breast ! 

Awoke like a harp, and as gently, resembling 

Its murmuring chords to the night-breezes trembling, 

Breathes woman's fond soul, and as feelingly too : 
Touched lightly, touched deeply, oh, ever she borrows 
Grief itself from the image of grie£ and her sorrows 

Ever gem her soft eyes with Heaven's holiest dew. 

Man, of power despotic lord, 

In power doth insolently trust ; 
Scythia argues with the sword, 

Persia, crouching, bites the dust. 
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In their fury fights engaging, 

Combat spoilers, wild and dread, 
Strife, and war, and havoc raging 

Where humanity has fled. 

But gently intreating, and sweetly beguiling, 

Woman reigns while the graces around her are smiling, 

Calming down the fierce discord of hatred and pride ; 
Teaching all whom the strife of wild passions would sever, 
To unite in one bond, and with her, and for ever, 

All hopes and emotions they else had denied. 

From the German of Schiller. 

Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think ! 

— A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 
Has often heal'd the heart that's broken, 

And made a friend sincere. 

A word — a look— has crush'd to earth 

Full many a budding flower, 
Which, had a smile but own'd its birth, 

Had blest life's darkest hour. 

Then deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak : 
The face you wear, the smile you bring, 

A heart may heal or break. 

WLaxk attir pteg. 

Richard Burke being found in reverie, shortly after an 
extraordinary display of powers in Parliament by his brother 
Edmund, and questioned by a friend as to the cause, replied, 
"I have "been thinking how Edmund has contrived to 
monopolize all tTaa tatairt& <ft *£&& ^sm&$ \ but then again, 
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I remember, when we were at play lie was always at work." 
The force of this anecdote is increased by the fact that 
Richard Burke was considered not inferior in natural talents 
to his brother. Yet the one rose to greatness, while the 
other died comparatively obscure. Trust not to your genius, 
young men, if you would rise, but work ! work ! 

— A man who is very rich now, was very poor when a boy. 
Being asked how he got his riches, he replied : — "My father 
taught me never to play till my work was finished, and 
never to spend any money till I had earned it. If I had but 
one hour's work a day, I must do that the first thing, and 
within the hour. After that I was allowed to play." 

OTtarttr (Clje). 
The world is a labyrinth into which men enter in the 
spring of youth, lose their way before they arrive at maturity, 
and discover the clue in the autumn of life, too late to solace 
the winter of age. 



My daughter, go and pray ! See, night is come*: 
One golden planet pierces through the gloom ; 

The misty outline trembles on the hill. 
Listen ! the distant wheels in darkness glide — 
All else is hushed ; the tree by the roadside 

Shakes in the wind its dust-strewn branches still. 
Day bears its evil, weariness, and pain. 
Let us to prayer ! calm night is come again : 

The wind among the ruined towers so bare 
Sighs mournfully : the herds, the flocks, the streams, 
All suffer, all complain ; worn nature seems 

Longing for peace, for slumber, and for prayer. 

This is the hour when babes with angels speak. 
"While we are rushing to our pleasures weak 

And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded fair, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. 
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And then they sleep. Oh, peaceful cradle-sleep ! 
Oh, childhood's hallowed prayer ! religion deep 

Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed ! 
So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 

Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest. 

Pray thou for all who living tread 

Upon this earth of graves ; 
For all whose weary pathways lead 

Among the winds and waves ; 
For him who madly takes delight 
In pomp of silken mantle bright, 

Or swiftness of a horse ; 
For those who, labouring, suffer still ; 
Coming or going— doing ill — 

Or on their heavenward course. 

Pray thou for him who nightly sins 

Until the day dawns bright — 
"Who at eve's hour of prayer begins 

His dance and banquet light ; 
Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 
Whilst pious hearts are offering 

Their prayers at twilight dim ; 
And who, those vespers all forgot, 
Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 

God also heareth him. 

Child ! pray for all the poor beside ; 

The prisoner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 

With crime and misery dwell ; 
For the wise sage who thinks and dreams ; 
For him who impiously blasphemes 

Religion's holy law. 
Pray thou — for prayer is infinite — 
Thy faith may give the scorner light, 

Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 

From the French of Victor Hugo. 
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" ©Krtte Aran." 

Long parting from the hearts we love 
Will shadow o'er the brightest face ; 

And happy they who part and prove 
Affection changes not with place. 

A sad farewell is warmly dear, 

But something dearer may be found 
To dwell on lips that are sincere, 

And lurk in bosoms closely bound. 

The pressing hand, the stedfast eye, 

Are both less earnest than the boon 
Which, fervently, the last fond sigh 

Begs in the hopeful words, " Write soon ! " 

"Write soon !" oh, sweet request of Truth ! 

How tenderly its accents come ! 
We heard it first in early youth, 

When mothers watched us leaving home ; 

And still amid the trumpet-joys, 

That weary us with pomp and show, 
We turn from all this brassy noise 

To hear this minore cadence flow. 

We part, but carry on our way 
Some loved one's plaintive spirit tune, 

That, as we wander, seems to say, 
Affection lives on Faith,— "Write soon !" 

Eliza Cook. 

Wrongs in themselves are feeble weeds, 

And yet how fast they grow ! 
For slaves make tyrants, and the seeds 

Of all that tyrants sow.— B. Elliott. 

— Wrong is twice wrong against those who never wronged 
us. — SJuikespere. 
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— What is Youth ? The crimson blush 
On beauty's cheek— the rich wild gush 
Of the gay lark — the violet's bloom 
That clusters fondly round the tomb — 
The buoyant footstep of a fay — 
The noontide glory of the day — 

A hopeful thought with joy express'd — 
The sparkling wave on ocean's breast — 
The church-bells' merry wedding peal, 
As o'er the ear they gently steal — 
All that is glad, and gay, and free, 
Is in Youth's hour of revelry. 

See Infancy, Manhood, Age. 

— It is a fleeting vision, it is a noonday dream — 

All, all a bright, a glowing, but evanescent beam ; • 

A fitful hour of pleasure, array'd in fairest dress ; 

A little soft green oasis in life's wilderness ; 

A brimful cup of joy, we scarce can call our own, 

When age's cares will mingle, and all its thrill has flown. 



Sautf* airtf age. 

Days of my youth ! ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth ! ye are frosted and grey ; 
Eyes of my youth ! your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth ! ye are furrow'd all o'er ; 
Strength of my youth ! all your vigour is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth ! your gay visions are flown. 
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Days of my youth I I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth ! I'm content you should fall ; 
Eyes of my youth ! ye much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth ! bathed in tears you have been 
Thoughts of my youth ! ye have led me astray ; 

Strength of my youth I why lament your decay ? 
Days of my age ! ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of my age ! yet awhile can ye last ; 
Joys of my age ! in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age ! be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age ! dread not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age ! be ye fix*d on your God ! 

Hon. O. Tucker. 

% 

%OUtf). 

A point at which reputation often stumbles. 

%fon. 

That abode, which gaining— we gain all ; 

Losing — we lose all. 

To light us safely there, we have one lamp, 

To lead us rightly — one guide, 

To reach it there is— one way, 

To enter it there is — one door : 

The Bible is the lamp, Faith the true guide, 

Jesus the living way— Jesus the open door. — C. L. B. 



Ci)e Sunbeam. 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall : 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to us all — 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea : 
Sunbeam ! what gift has the world like thee ? 
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Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles : 
Thou hast touch'd with thy glory his thousand isles ! 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades 
Thou art streaming on through their green arcades : 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look'd on the mountains — a vapour lay, 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 
Thou brokest forth— and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot — 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot : 
But a gleam of thine on its casement fell, 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose's heart ; 
And thou scornest not from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin's head. 

Through the dim church-aisle thou takest thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day ; 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold. 

And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where flowers to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatter'st its glooms like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer ! oh, what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness ! joy of the sea ! 

One thing is like thee, — to mortals 'tis given, — 

The Faith, touching all things with bright hues of heaven ! 

J. & W. Eideb, Printers, 14, Bartholomew Close. 
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